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EDITORIAL 


Avec  ce  numéro  de  Renaissance  et 
Réforme  commence  une  trentième  année 
de  publication.  En  effet,  les  tout  premiers 
numéros  de  notre  revue  sont  sortis  en 
1964  de  ce  qu'étaient  alors  le  Toronto 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium 
et  le  Centre  d' études  de  la  Renaissance  de 
l'Université  Victoria  à  Toronto.  Trente 
ans  plus  tard,  ces  deux  entités,  toujours 
éminemment  présentes  dans  l'étude  et  la 
recherche  sur  la  Renaissance,  contribuent 
toujours  un  soutien  inestimable  à  la  re- 
vue. C  est  à  elles  que  d' autres  organismes, 
dont  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de 
la  Renaissance,  se  sont  ajoutés  au  fil  des 
ans. 

Les  premiers  numéros  de  Renaissance 
et  Réforme,  rédigés  en  anglais  uniquement, 
étaient  simplement  photocopiés.  Ils 
variaient  entre  dix  et  vingt  pages.  Nous 
avons  fait  beaucoup  de  chemin  depuis  ce 
temps-là.  Mais,  en  même  temps,  nous 
espérons  que  nous  n'avons  pas  renié  nos 
racines,  car  tous  ces  collègues  de  grand 
mérite  (et  plusieurs  sont  encore  très 
activement  à  la  tâche  aujourd'hui)  ont  jeté 
les  bases  d'une  entreprise  extrêmement 
viable,  mondialement  reconnue,  dont  les 
chercheurs  canadiens  peuvent  être  fiers. 
Trente  ans  d'existence,  ce  n'est  pas  rien 
dans  le  monde  evanescent  des  périodiques 
de  recherche! 


With  this  first  issue  of  1994,  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  is  celebrating  its 
30th  birthday.  The  first  published  pages 
of  the  journal  came  out  in  1964.  The  new 
journal  was  then  sponsored  by  the  To- 
ronto Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Colloquium  and  Victoria  University  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Thirty  years 
later  both  the  Colloquium  and  Victoria 
University  are  still  very  active  players  in 
the  study  of  the  Renaissance  in  Canada. 
And  both  still  provide  extremely  valu- 
able support  to  the  journal  they  helped 
found.  Other  Canadian  organizations, 
such  as  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renais- 
sance Studies,  were  soon  to  join  the  pub- 
lishing venture. 

The  very  first  issues  of  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  were  photocopied.  Writ- 
ten in  English  only,  they  did  not  exceed 
twenty  pages.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  that  rather  primitive  period  of  the 
journal's  existence.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  that  we  have  remained  faithful  to 
our  roots,  to  those  invaluable  colleagues 
(many  of  whom  are  still  actively  involved 
in  research)  who  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  very  viable  journal,  now  recog- 
nized around  the  world,  and  a  source  of 
pride  for  all  Canadian  scholars  in  the 
field.  Thirty  years  is  no  little  feat  in  this 
very  volatile  business  of  scholarly  pub- 
lishing. 
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Early  English  Protestantism 

and  Renaissance  Poetics:  The 

Charge  is  Committing 

Fiction  in  the  Matter  of 

Rastell  V.  Frith 


PETER  C. 
HERMAN 


Summary:  The  debate  between  John  Rastell  and  John  Frith  constitutes  a 
previously  unrecognized  ancestor  to  Stephen  Gosson  's  attack  on  poetry  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  (problematic)  defense  of  it.  Although  the  nominal  aim  of 
Rastell  'sA  Newe  Bake  of  Purgatory  e  and  Frith 's  A  Disputation  of  Purgatory 
is  theological  disputation,  in  fact  these  texts  constitute  an  implicit  defense  of 
and  attack  on  fictions.  Consequently,  they  form  an  important  background  for 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  "war  against  poetry.  " 


T. 


he  debate  between  John  Rastell  and  John  Frith  has  not  received  much 
attention,  no  doubt  because  of  the  general  assumption  that  neither  figure  has 
the  stature  of  a  much  more  illustrious  relative  or  colleague  (Thomas  More  and 
William  Tyndale  respectively).^  In  this  article,  I  intend  to  show  that  this 
ostensibly  minor  squabble  deserves  serious  scrutiny  because  it  provides  an 
important  insight  into  the  formation  of  English  Renaissance  poetics.  Although 
these  texts  primarily  engage  in  theological  disputation,  both  Rastell's  A  A^^we 
Boke  of  Purgatorye  (London,  1530)  and  Frith' s  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatory 
(Antwerp,  1531)  argue  as  much  about  the  status  of  fiction  and  the  imagination 
as  about  the  existence  of  purgatory.  Indeed,  the  pamphlet  war  between  these 
two  marks  one  of  the  first  instances  of  an  attack  on  and  an  implicit  defense  of 
fiction.  Therefore  this  conflict  constitutes  a  previously  unrecognized  ancestor 
to  Stephen  Gosson' s  attack  on  poetry  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  (problematic) 
defense  of  it.^ 

Most  histories  and  anthologies  of  Renaissance  literary  history  scant  the 
Henrician  era  on  the  pretext  that  the  important  texts  (e.g.  Sidney  '  s  Apology  for 
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Poetry,  Puttenham's  The  Arte  of  Englishe  Poésie)  were  written  after  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.^  For  example,  G.  Gregory  Smith  rightly  asserts 
that  "[t]he  early  essays  are  'Apologies'  for  Poets  and  Poetry  against  the  attacks 
of  a  vigorous  Protestantism,"  but  he  assumes  that  Protestant  antipoetic 
sentiment  is  a  strictly  Elizabethan  phenomenon."*  Smith's  work  has  been 
elaborated  upon  by  such  critics  as  Russell  Fraser,  William  Nelson,  Richard 
Helgerson,  and  John  Guillory.^  However,  nearly  all  these  critics  share  two 
assumptions:  first,  they  trace  the  sources  of  the  Elizabethan  attacks  on  poetry 
first  to  Plato  and  then  to  the  Continental  Reformers  (especially  Luther  and 
Calvin),  skipping  over  the  early  English  Protestants;  second,  they  find  that  the 
Muse-haters  objected  to  poetry  mainly  because  of  its  putative  frivolity.  This 
view  needs  to  be  amended  because  it  leaves  out  how  the  later  attacks  on  poetry 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  antipoetic  biases  of  England's  earliest  Reformers, 
especially  William  Tyndale  and  John  Frith.  Furthermore,  the  early  English 
Reformers  (and  the  later  Muse-haters  as  well,  such  as  Gosson)  were  exercised 
as  much  by  the  dangers  of  the  unsubordinated  imagination,  which  included 
political  turmoil  and  ef feminization,  as  by  poetry's  wasting  valuable  time.  In 
sum,  the  debate  between  Rastell  and  Frith  constitutes  the  background  for,  to 
borrow  Eraser's  term,  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  "war  against  poetry."^ 

The  theological/literary  quarrel  between  Rastell  and  Frith  takes  place  in 
the  context  of  the  incursion  of  Lutheranism  into  England  and  the  Henrician 
government's  dogged  (and  unsuccessful)  attempt  to  stem  the  tide.  In  1528, 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  asked  Thomas  More,  whom  he  called  "a  Demosthenes  in 
both  English  and  Latin,"  permission  to  read  and  to  refute  (in  English)  the 
heretical  works  circulating  throughout  the  country,  thus  marking  the  start  of 
what  would  become  a  major  pamphlet  war  between  More  and  the  Reformers.^ 
Alistair  Fox  astutely  notes  that  More' s  earlier  polemics  (the  Responsio  ad 
Lutherum  [London,  1532],  A  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies  [London,  1529] 
and  the  Supplication  of  Souls  [London,  1529])  "are  all  cast  in  diverse  fictional 
modes  which  allow  for  objective  distance,  a  play  of  wit,  and  the  interaction  of 
comic  and  tragic  perspectives."  Although  Rastell' s  work  is  not  nearly  as 
polished  as  More's,  the  Newe  Boke  of  Purgatory  e  clearly  partakes  of  the  same 
serioludere  ethos  permeating  the  Utopia  as  well  as  the  other  polemical 
dialogues,  evincing  the  same  sense  of  playfulness,  of  tolerance  for  multiple 
perspectives,  of  irony  that  underscores  these  texts.  Like  More,  Rastell  assumes 
that  a  fictional  dialogue  is  an  appropriate  genre  for  combatting  heresy,  and 
again  like  More  Rastell  takes  great  pains  to  give  his  fictional  world  immediacy 
and  verisimilitude.  Perhaps  echoing  the  beginning  of  the  Utopia,  Rastell 
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presents  himself  as  a  man  of  affairs  whose  business  brings  him  to  a  "great 
cytye"  (Venice?)  where  representatives  from  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
and  Islam  gather, 

And  because  of  interchaunginge  of  marchaundises  /  the  said  marchauntes  do 
dayly  mete  togyder  in  dyers  placys  within  the  same  citie  /  and  whan  they 
have  talked  togyder  of  thinges  concerning  their  owne  besines  /  yet  for  a 
recreacion  amonge  them  self  /  they  be  desirous  eche  of  other  to  know  news 
&  straunge  thinges  of  other  contrées  (407). 

Rastell's  intermingling  of  intellectual  with  commercial  interests,  the  fascina- 
tion with  travel  and  the  narrator's  toleration  of  different  customs,  (essential  for 
international  commerce),  derive  from  More' s  diplomatic  mission  to  Antwerp 
and  the  ensuing  discussions  with  Hythlodaeus.  But  Rastell  does  not  limit 
himself  to  slavish  imitatio:  in  one  key  instance,  he  outdoes  his  brother-in-law 
in  intellectual  daring  by  implicitly  challenging  the  primacy  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

More' s  Utopians  immediately  recognized  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  their  religion;  however,  Rastell  does  not  insist  upon  Christianity's  superi- 
ority to  Islam.  Indeed,  he  even  allows  the  Turk,  Gyngemyn,  to  understand 
divine  matters  better  than  the  German,  Comyngo,  who  might  or  might  not 
represent  the  "new  variaunce  in  Christendom"  (407).  In  a  fascinating  reversal 
of  expectations,  Gyngemyn  not  only  gets  all  the  good  lines  in  this  dialogue;  he 
gets  all  the  true  ones  as  well.^  More' s  Utopians  perceive  without  revelation 
some  of  Christianity's  truths,  but  they  also  recognize  the  superiority  of  divine 
revelation  when  they  hear  it,  so  we  know  that  at  best  unaided  religious  inquiries 
can  reveal  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  Rastell's  antiheretical 
dialogue  tests  the  limits  of  humanist  "thought-experiments,"  for  in  the  process 
of  supporting  one  aspect  of  Catholic  dogma,  Rastell  implicitly  destabilizes  his 
religion's  claim  to  be  the  sole  fountain  of  truth. 

First,  Reformation  polemics,  if  they  mention  Islam  at  all,  invariably 
disparage  it  as  a  grevions  form  of  heresy  equal  only  to  Judaism  in  its  animus 
towards  Christian  truth.  But  Rastell  depicts  both  Gyngemyn  and  his  religion 
in  an  entirely  positive  manner,  going  so  far  as  to  grant  (if  only  for  the  sake  of 
a  fiction)  a  kind  of  parity  between  the  "Alcoron"  and  the  Bible.  By  granting 
a  Turk  the  upper  hand,  Rastell  undoubtedly  intended  that  a  heathen  has  a  better 
understanding  of  eternal  verities  than  a  schismatic  Lutheran,  assuming  that 
Comyngo  is  indeed  a  Lutheran,  which,  even  though  Rastell  identifies  him  as 
German,  is  never  specified;  if  he  is  not  part  of  the  "new  variaunce,"  and  his 
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receptivity  to  purgatory's  existence  seems  to  suggest  so,  then  the  dialogue 
becomes  even  more  radical.  If  a  heathen,  through  reason,  can  intuit  some  of  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  then  perhaps  the  Scriptures  are  not  indispensible 
in  the  discovery  of  religious  truth.  Even  further,  putting  Christian  doctrine  into 
the  mouth  of  a  devout  Turk  calls  into  question  the  iron  curtain  that  supposedly 
separates  Christianity  and  Islam.  In  other  words,  in  trying  to  assert  the  primacy 
of  Catholicism  over  Lutheran  heresy,  Rastell  gives  us  an  argument,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  for  religious  toleration  that  overgoes  More' s  Utopia  since 
the  inhabitants  of  that  blessed  isle  are  really  virtuous  pagans  whereas  Rastell 
is  talking  about  the  shared  values  between  Christianity  and  its  arch-rival, 
Islam. 

Having  implied  this  equivalence  between  the  two,  Rastell  further  pro- 
poses that  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Koran  is  essential  for  the  discovery  of 
religious  truth.  Instead,  Comyngo  asserts  that  all  we  need  is  in  our  head:  "I  shal 
prove  to  th^  by  other  arguments  &  by  natural  reason  &  good  philosophie  I  that 
there  must  nedes  be  a  purgatory"  (410;  my  emphasis).^"  Clearly,  Comyngo 
believes  (with  Gyngemyn's  concurrence)  that  our  faculties  are  not  so  irrepa- 
rably damaged  by  the  Fall  that  any  reliance  upon  them  for  divine  matters  will 
inevitably  result  in  error  and  heresy.  And  to  ensure  that  neither  party  cheats 
by  referring  to  anything  outside  the  conclusions  reached  by  reason  alone, 
Gyngemyn  proposes  that  if  Comyngo  foregoes  supporting  his  arguments  by 
citing  outside  authorities,  especially  but  not  exclusively  Scripture,  then 
Gyngemyn  will  do  the  same: 

but  yet  one  thinge  I  will  warne  the  consideringe  that  my  onely  purpose  is  to 
prove  the  thinge  by  reason  that  in  thy  reason  and  objeccions  against  me  that 
thou  aledge  no  maner  texte  nor  authorite  /  neither  of  the  bokes  of  the  olde 
bible/  nor  of  the  new  testament:  neither  of  no  other  boke/ of  that  thou  calleste 
the  holy  scrypture  of  the  devinite  of  thy  cristen  faithe  /  nor  of  the  lawes  made 
therfore .... 

Comyngo.  Because  thou  sayst  so  I  shall  not  trouble  the  with  aledginge  of  any 
suche  textes  or  authoritees  of  our  faith  or  lawe.  And  therfore  I  praye  the 
likewise  use  the  same  maner  unto  me  /  nor  aledge  thou  no  texte  nor 
authoritees  of  the  boke  of  thy  lawe  calleth  the  Alcoron  /  nor  of  any  other  boke 
of  thy  Machomettys  lawe  ...  (410-11). 

As  if  to  underscore  the  importance  of  these  rules,  in  the  opening  exchange 
Comyngo  immediately  (and  rather  comically)  refers  to  the  Bible  as  proof  of  an 
assertion;  predictably,  Gyngemyn  chides  him  for  breaking  the  agreement. 
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insisting  that  man's  reason  sola  ratio  is  sufficient  guide: 

Corny ngo.  As  to  these  two  pointes  [the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  god  the 
immortality  of  man's  soul]  I  must  nedes  graunt  the. 

Gyngemyn.  What  moveth  the  to  graunt  them  so  sone. 

Comyngo.  Mary  because  tha'  our  holy  scripture  sheweth  it  and  techeth  us  so. 
And  also  all  our  lawes  bindeth  us  and  compelleth  us  to  beli[e]ve  it. 

Gyngemyn.  Ye  but  yet  lay  all  the  scripture  &  lawes  apart  and  tell  me  what 
thinkest  thou  by  those  two  points  in  naturall  reason  (411-12). 

Perhaps  recalling  Luther's  views  on  man's  faculties,  Comyngo  objects, 
voicing  the  more  conventional  Christian  belief  that  man's  reason  is  incapable 
of  fully  grasping  such  high  mysteries:  "By  my  trouthe  I  thinke  that  no  man 
onely  by  reason  can  prove  that  there  is  a  god  that  govemeth  all . . ."  (412),  but 
Gyngemyn  insists  that  God's  existence  and  nature  can  be  proved  by  using  our 
native  powers:  "yes  I  shall  prove  to  the  bothe  those  pointes  by  reason  /  so  that 
thine  onely  reason  shall  judge  them  to  be  true"  (412).  And  indeed  Gyngemyn 
succeeds  in  convincing  his  skeptical  friend,  for  everytime  Comyngo  finds 
himself  convinced,  he  praises  the  reasonableness  of  Gyngemyn' s  argument. 
(E.g.,  after  Gyngemyn  proves  that  the  first  being  must  be  the  cause  of  all  other 
beings,  Comyngo  says  "That  conclusion  foloweth  so  resonably  that  it  can  not 
be  denied"  [413]). 

Interestingly,  Gyngemyn' s  abiding  faith  in  reason  and  Comyngo' s  de- 
lighted assent  to  both  the  matter  and  the  method  of  Gyngemyn' s  discourse  does 
not  mean  that  Rastell  thought  positively  of  the  imagination.  Quite  the  opposite, 
for  Rastell  is  not  so  much  interested  in  recuperating  the  demonized  imagina- 
tion as  he  is  in  excluding  that  troublesome  faculty  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
processes  of  ratiocination. 

Gyngemyn  divides  the  operation  of  the  soul  into  three  catagories:  the 
memory,  "by  the  whiche  one  doth  remember  thinges  paste  and  done"  (446),  the 
phantasy,  "the  operacion  of  the  knowlege  /  whiche  is  had  by  reason"  (446-47) 
and  the  "understandinge."  Although  Gyngemyn  does  not  speak  very  much 
about  the  nature  of  the  first  two  faculties,  he  clearly  locates  them  in  the  lower 
regions  of  mind.  First,  man  shares  these  faculties  with  the  "brute  bestes"  (447), 
therefore  they  are  not  essential  (in  the  Aristotelian  sense)  to  the  definition  of 
man's  nature.  Second,  the  imagination  dominates  only  when  the  "operacion  of 
understanding"  is  somehow  incapacitated,  either  by  disease  or  by  too  much 
wine:  "for  such  dronknes  [or  sickness]  a  man  useth  but  the  operacion  of  his 
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phansie  /  and  not  his  understandinge  that  is  the  perfite  of  his  soule  . . ."  (447). 
Gyngemyn  can  place  so  much  faith  in  the  "understandinge"  because,  as 
he  understands  cognition,  the  imagination  plays  a  very  minor  role  in  the 
discovery  of  truth.  He  restricts  this  faculty's  operations  to  processing  the  sense 
impressions  gathered  from  outside  man's  soul  by  the  five  senses;  metaphysical 
or  religious  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  originates  from  deep  within  the  soul. 
Stealing  both  his  reasoning  and  his  assumptions  from  Plato' s  Meno,  Gyngemyn 
believes  that  ratiocination  consists  of  recovering  knowledge  that  God  placed 
within  man's  soul:'* 

But  yet  take  hede  to  this  pointe  that  thou  [Comyngo]  supposest  that  the  soule 
increseth  in  understandinge  and  lerneth  sciens  and  conninge  by  reding  and 
techinge  /  is  no  thynge  elles  but  the  repeticion  and  remembraunce  of  such 
sciens  and  conninge  that  soule  had  before  /  which  memory  hadde  forgotten 
and  could  not  reherse  /  for  this  I  wote  that  thou  and  every  other  reasonable 
man  can  imagine  and  make  many  great  reasons  and  fmdeth  many  subtell 
invencions  of  reasons  /  whiche  were  to  them  never  taught  /  and  whiche  they 
never  lemed  by  reding  nor  instruccion  of  other  men  /  but  of  their  owne 
mindes  &  imaginacions  /  therfore  because  man  have  other  understandinge 
/  sciens  /  knowlege  /  that  they  have  not  by  lerninge  and  techinge  of  other  men. 
Therfore  now  it  must  nedes  folow  that  the  science  and  knowlege  was  in  the 
soule  of  man  longe  time  before  (447-48). 

We  do  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Fathers  in  discovering  God's 
doctrines,  for  (according  to  Gyngemyn  at  least)  those  doctrines  already  lie 
within  our  souls,  waiting  to  be  discovered.  From  a  Christian  discovering 
Christian  doctrines,  these  lines  would  not  be  remarkable;  but  from  a  Turk, 
these  lines  imply  that  Christians  and  Moslems  agree  on  key  issues  of  doctrine, 
and  that,  in  the  context  of  a  Reformation  polemical  tract  intended  to  combat 
heresy,  is  astounding. 

What  is  even  more  astounding  is  that  Rastell  undercuts  Comyngo' s  pious 
rationale  for  believing  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  coupling  a 
reference  to  the  Bible  with  a  reminder  that  authorities  have  made  it  illegal  to 
think  otherwise: 

Comyngo.  As  to  those  two  poyntes  I  muste  nedys  graunte  the. 

Gyngemyn.  What  moveth  the  to  graunt  them  so  sone. 

Comyngo.  Mary  because  y^  our  holy  scrypture  sheweth  yt  and  techeth  us  so. 
And  also  all  our  lawes  byndeth  us  and  compelleth  us  to  belyve  it  (41 1  ;  my 
emphasis). 
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Comyngo's  adherence  to  Christian  doctrine,  therefore,  results  as  much  from 
coercion  as  conviction.  In  a  curious  inversion  of  Greenblatt's  subversion/ 
containment  thesis,  Rastell's  A  Newe  Boke  ofPurgatorye  attempt  to  contain 
the  threat  of  heresy  produces  a  démystification  of  Catholicism. 


Frith  came  to  respond  to  Rastell's  dialogue  by  accident.  Originally,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  "a  certaine  frende  in  englonde  /  desiring  him  instantlie  to  sende 
me  certaine  bokes  which  I  thought  necessarie  for  my  use  "  (sig.  A4''0-  The 
friend  immediately  sent  Thomas  More' s  reply  to  Simon  Fish's  verse  satire, 
The  Supplicacyonfor  the  Beggars  "and  one  moe  of  Rastels  makinge  {A  Newe 
Boke  of  Purgatory]  I  wherein  he  goeth  aboute  to  prove  purgatorye  /  by  natural 
philosophye"  (sig.  a4).  And  so  Frith  decided  to  refute  the  positions  of  all  three 
in  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatory.  ^^  In  the  first  book  he  answers  Rastell'  s  attempt 
to  prove  purgatory's  existence  "by  naturall  philosophye,"  in  the  second  he 
answers  Thomas  More,  who  "laboureth  to  prove  purgatorye  by  scripture,"  and 
in  the  final  book  Frith  "maketh  answere  unto  my  lorde  of  Rochestre  which  most 
leaneth  unto  the  doctoures"  (sig.  Al,  title  page). 

Following  the  model  of  Tyndale's  responses  to  More' s  polemical  dia- 
logues, John  Frith  answers  an  artfully  constructed  fiction  availing  itself  of  all 
the  devices  and  freedoms  the  genre  offers  with  a  monologue  that  insists  upon 
its  very  «nfictiveness.  Whereas  Frith  assumes  that  Rastell  speaks  to  the  reader 
through  Gyngemyn  and  Comyngo  (that  the  teller  might  not  necessarily  be 
coterminous  with  the  tale  apparently  never  occured  to  him).  Frith  presents 
himself  to  the  "Christen  reader"  without  any  fictive  coverings,  freely  admitting 
his  youth,  his  supposed  ignorance,  and  his  temerity  in  challenging  men  of  such 
"greate  witte  and  dignité"  (sig.  A20.  Frith  allows  himself  to  challenge  Rastell, 
More,  and  Fisher  because  whatever  they  say  is  as  much  subject  to  the 
Scriptures  as  whatever  Frith  proposes.  The  words  of  the  Bible,  as  Frith  says, 
are  the  "touchstone"  of  his  words,  and  he  invites  the  reader  to  compare  what 
he  writes  (and  what  his  adversaries  write) 

with  goddes  worde.  If  they  be  founde  false  and  contrefaite  /  then  dampne 
them  /  and  I  shal  also  revoke  them  with  all  mine  harte.  But  if  the  Scripture 
alowe  them  /  that  you  can  not  denye  but  it  so  is  /  then  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  god  /  but  knowlege  your  ignoraunce  and  seduccion  and  retourne  gladlye 
in  to  the  right  waye  (sig.  A2''-A30. 
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And  therfore  is  it  not  mete  that  we  streyght  wayes  cleave  unto  their  wordes 
without  any  further  enserchinge  the  scriptures  /  but  we  must  examine  all 
thinges  by  the  scriptures  . . .  (sig.  AS"). 

The  issue,  however,  cuts  deeper  than  a  dispute  over  what  constitutes  valid 
evidence.  Frith' s  insistence  upon  testing  human  creations  against  the  Word  of 
the  Bible  stems  from  his  distrust  of  our  innate  capabilities.  Unlike  Rastell  and 
his  fictive  characters.  Frith  believes  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  unaided 
reason  to  uncover  religious  truths.  Our  faculties,  occluded  since  the  fall,  our 
"natural  infirmité"  (sig.  Aô")  as  Frith  terms  it,  inevitably  lead  us  astray  because 
"is  there  moch  imperfection  in  him  as  longe  as  he  is  included  in  this  mortall 
bodye"  (sig.  A30;  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unfallible  record  of  the 
unsullied  Word  of  God,  constitutes  "the  sure  metyarde  and  perfete  touchstone 
that  judgeth  and  examineth  all  thinges"  (sig.  A40.  Relying  on  one's  faculties 
only  leads  to  "grosse  erroures"  (sig.  AS").  Putting  aside  for  a  moment 
Gyngemyn'  s  marginalizing  of  the  Bible,  Frith  would  never  agree  to  Gyngemyn'  s 
rules  since  they  proceed  from  a  positive  assesment  of  the  nature  and  capabili- 
ties of  man's  faculties:  unlike  Rastell,  Frith  sees  even  the  higher  faculties  as 
errant  and  in  need  of  Biblical  constraint: 

But  let  hym  [Rastell]  go  wyth  his  turcke  and  let  us  Christen  men  graunte 
nothinge  contrarye  to  the  scripture  /  but  ever  captivate  our  reason  unto  that 
/  for  it  is  the  unfalllible  reason  and  wisdom  of  god  /  and  passeth  oure  reason 
farre  (sig.  C50. 

Significantly,  Frith  articulates  his  radical  distrust  of  the  products  of  the 
human  mind  by  consistently  locating  their  origin  in  the  imagination.  Finding 
no  scriptural  basis  for  purgatory.  Frith  concludes  that  someone  made  it  up,  that 
"this  their  paynfull  purgatorye  was  but  a  vaine  imaginacion"  (sig.  A50,  and  he 
repeats  this  charge  throughout  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatorye.  If  the  clergy  had 
read  their  Bible  carefully,  they  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  "to  imagine 
a  purgatorye"  (sig.  A60;  Simon  Fish  in  the  Supplication  for  the  Beggars  tried 
to  expose  "how  that  the  ignoraunte  people  by  their  seduccion  was  fallen  in  to 
that  frantick  imagination  that  they  more  feared  the  pope  and  his  decrees ...  than 
god"  (sig.  A7';  the  reasons  proving  the  existence  of  purgatory  put  into 
Gyngemyn' s  mouth  are  "nothinge  but  mannes  imaginacion  and  phantasie" 
(sig.  B  P);  he  asks  rhetorically  "how  can  the  worlde  espye  no  punishment  here/ 
&  therfore  they  thought  it  necessarie  to  imagine  a  purgatorie  to  purge  and 
punish  sinne"  (sig.  B3);  and  to  bring  this  admittedly  arbitrary  list  to  an  equally 
arbitrary  close,  for  one  can  find  examples  of  this  locution  on  nearly  every  page. 
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Frith  dismisses  all  the  arguments  for  purgatory  because  "their  wordes  are 
nothing  but  even  their  awne  imaginacion/  for  they  can  not  confirme  their 
sayinges  by  the  scripture"  (sig.  B5'').  Like  his  friend,  William  Tyndale,  then, 
Frith  puts  everything  that  derives  from  Scripture  in  one  pile  and  everything  that 
is  not  so  derived,  that  is  to  say,  everything  devised  by  human  brains,  in  another 
pile  labelled  "imagination."  Over  and  over  again  Frith  uses  this  term  to  mean 
anything  that  man,  as  opposed  to  God,  creates,  and  it  is  clear  that  whatever 
humans  concoct  Frith  assumes  to  be  guilty  until  proven  otherwise:  "And 
therf ore  it  is  not  sure  that  we  folo we  their  exterior  workes  or  other  imaginacions 
/  but  let  us  ever  conserte  them  unto  the  pure  worde  of  god/  and  scriptur"  (sig. 
A30. 

Undoubtedly,  Frith' s  primary  objective  in  these  pages  is  not  the 
demonization  of  the  imagination  but  the  rebuttal  of  Rastell'  s  (as  well  as  More' s 
and  Fisher' s)  arguments,  but  the  incessant  identification  of  Catholic  ideas  with 
the  imagination  also  illustrates  the  on-going  appropriation  of  anti-imagination 
sentiment  for  Protestantism.  The  attack  on  one  leads  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
other  in  a  negative  hermeneutic  circle:  Catholic  doctrines  are  false,  therefore 
they  originate  in  the  imagination;  the  imagination  is  an  untrustworthy,  deceit- 
ful faculty,  therefore  it  produces  the  lies  Catholics  take  for  the  truth.  Since  the 
products  of  the  imagination  are  necessarily  false  (although  Frith  often  modi- 
fies "imagination"  with  "vain"  or  "frantick"  or  some  such  adjective,  he  never 
suggests  a  right  use  for  this  faculty),  Frith  concludes  that  the  manufacturer 
must  be  as  suspect  as  the  products  themselves. 

Frith' s  use,  like  Tyndale' s,  of  "imagination"  as  an  antonym  for  truth  very 
quickly  spread  into  a  distrust  for  all  manner  of  fictions.  In  his  Answer  to 
Thomas  More 's  Dialogue,  Tyndale  called  the  poet  (i.e.  More)  the  "natural  son 
of  the  father  of  all  lies!";'^  and  Frith  follows  suit  by  explicitly  equating  fictions 
with  lies: 

There  toke  Rastell  his  holde  /  which  is  a  printer  dwellinge  at  poules  gate  in 
londen  and  of  master  Mores  alliaunce  /  which  also  coveteth  to  countrefeite 
his  kinseman  /  although  the  beames  of  his  braines  be  nothinge  so  radiaunte 
nor  his  conveyaunce  so  commendable  in  the  yies  of  the  wise. 
Notwithstandinge  this  Rastell  hath  enterprised  to  dilate  this  matter  /  and  hath 
divided  in  to  .iii.  dialoges  /  imagininge  that  two  men  dispute  this  matter  by 
naturall  reason  and  philosophye  . . .  (sig.  A7';  my  emphasis). 

By  the  later  sixteenth  century,  "imagine,"  "feign,"  and  "counterfeit"  would 
become  the  standard  terminology  for  poetics  (although  the  negative  uses 
would  continue),  nonetheless,  this  language  was  relatively  new  in  the  1530s.^^ 
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Stephen  Hawes  exemplifies  the  literary  uses  of  these  terms  in  the  eighth  section 
of  his  popular  allegory  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure:  "It 
was  the  guise  in  olde  antiquitie/  Of  famous  poètes  /  right  imaginative/  Fables 
to  faine/  by  good  auctorite  ..."  (11.  715-17). 

Throughout  his  text,  Frith  uses  the  same  terms  for  poetic  production  that 
Hawes  employs  and  he  retains  their  literary  connotations,  only  Frith  gives 
them  an  entirely  negative  twist  which  would  have  been  all  the  more  pointed 
given  their  relative  novelty.  In  the  opening  epistle,  Frith  uses  "countrefait"  to 
mean  meretricious  words;  later,  he  uses  "countrefeite"  as  a  verb  to  mean  what 
we  would  call  literary  imitation,  suggesting  the  close  connection  in  his  mind 
between  fictions  and  lying.  Just  as  the  Pope  and  his  followers  have  the 
"invencyon  and  imaginacyon  of  purgatorye"  (sig.  B2''),  so  does  Rastell 
"imagine"  a  dialogue  in  which  all  the  proofs  for  purgatory's  existence  deserve 
sharp  rebuke  "speciallye  sith  they  were  but  of  his  awne  imaginacyon"  (sig. 
A4).  Similarly,  if  purgatory  is  a  "feigned"  doctrine,  so  are  Gyngemyn  and 
Comyngo:  the  former  Rastell  "faineth ...  to  be  aturcke"  (sig.  B2'')  and  the  latter 
"he  faineth  to  be  a  Christen  man"  (sig.  B4''). 

Rather  than  granting  the  possibility  that  fiction  might  constitute  a  third 
category  occupying  some  middle  ground  between  truth  and  falsehood,  at  the 
start  of  his  rebuttal  Frith  expressly  reduces  the  matter  to  a  simple  binary 
opposition.  Either  something  is  true,  or  it  is  not  true,  and  nothing  in  between 
is  possible:  "this  boke  of  Rastels  makinge  is  either  true  or  false.  If  it  be  false 
/  then  how  so  ever  it  seme  to  agre  with  naturall  reason  it  is  not  be  alowed:  if  it 
be  true  /  then  must  we  approve  it"  (sig.  BV).  Nor  was  Frith  eccentric  in  his 
distrust  of  fictions.  Tyndale,  as  we  have  seen,  regularly  used  "poet"  and 
"imagination"  as  terms  of  abuse.  And  John  Skelton,  in  his  diatribe  against  the 
Cambridge  Reformers  Thomas  Arthur  and  Thomas  Bilney,  "A  Replycacion 
Agaynst  Certaune  Yong  Scolers  Abjured  of  Late,"  (c.  1528),  specifically 
identifies  the  Reformists  with  antipoetic  sentiment:'^ 

Why  have  ye  then  disdayne 
At  poètes,  and  complayne 
Howe  poètes  do  but  fayne? 
(11.351-52) 

One  result  of  the  Protestant  appropriation  of  antipoetic  sentiment  will  be  the 
the  unease  with  fiction  that  hovers  like  a  cloud  over  Renaissance  poetics. ^^ 

Obviously,  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  Renaissance  poetics,  and 
the  persistent  demonizing  of  the  imagination  by  many  Protestant  theologians 
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and  polemicists  did  not  stop  a  great  crowd  of  people  of  greater  and  lesser 
distinction  from  writing  poetry.  But  many,  especially  those  with  particularly 
strong  Protestant  convictions  (e.g.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Edmund  Spenser,  and 
even  John  Milton),  wrote  without  the  assurance  that  poetry  was  not  in  some 
degree  culpable;  consequently  one  frequently  finds  a  discomfort  with  the 
imagination  coexisting  with  a  valorization  of  poetry.'^  Theodore  Beza,  whose 
works  enjoyed  wide  distribution  in  England,  nicely  sums  up  these  contrary 
impulses  when  he  writes  of  his  earlier  career  as  poet:  "I  have  delighted  in 
poetrie,  and  I  can  not  yet  repent  me  of  it;  nevertheless,  it  greveth  me  right  sore 
[that  my  talent]  was  imployed  by  me  in  such  things  as  the  very  remembrance 
of  them  irketh  me  now  at  the  hart."^^ 

As  for  the  fmal  outcome  of  the  debate  between  Rastell  and  Frith,  the 
former  answered  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatory  and  Frith  responded  from  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic.  However,  unlike  the  quarrel 
between  More  and  Tyndale,  in  which  neither  combatant  yielded  a  doctrinal 
inch  (although,  interestingly,  Tyndale' s  attack  on  fictions  may  have  influenced 
More' s  retreat  from  using  dialogues  and  fictions  as  vehicles  for  religious 
controversy),^^  Frith  actually  succeeded  in  convincing  his  opponent  of  the 
error  of  his  ways:  Rastell  converted  in  1533.  Ironically,  one  year  after  Henry 
executed  More  for  refusing  to  grant  the  king's  supremacy  in  religious  affairs, 
the  government  threw  Rastell  into  the  Tower  for  hewing  to  the  radical 
Protestant  position  on  tithes  (which  Henry  did  not  agree  with).  Sadly,  Rastell 
had  no  more  success  with  Cranmer  than  he  did  with  Frith,  and  he  died  of  natural 
causes  in  1536,  a  defeated  man  and  a  prisoner.^^ 
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Notes 

I  wrote  portions  of  this  essay  during  a  1990  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Seminar  led  by  John  N.  King  on  "The  Protestant  Imagination:  From  Tyndale  to  Milton." 

1 .  Richard  Marius,  for  example,  dismisses  Rastell  as  "a  bizaare  and  unstable  man"  {Thomas 
More:  A  Biography  [New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1984],  7).  In  addition,  neither' s  works 
have  been  readily  accessible  until  (in  Rastell' s  case)  very  recently.  John  Rastell' s  A  Newe 
Boke  of  Purgatorye  is  now  available  in  a  good  scholarly  edition  along  with  his  historical 
chronicle,  The  Pastyme  of  People  (ed.  Albert  J.  Geritz  [New  York:  Garland,  1985]).  Frith' s 
answer,  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatory  (Antwerp,  1531),  on  the  other  hand,  still  awaits  a 
modern  editor.  When  quoting  from  these  texts,  I  have  silently  expanded  contractions  and 
adopted  the  modern  usage  of  i/j  and  u/v. 

2.  On  the  cracks  and  fissures  in  Sidney  ' s  Apo/ogy/or  Poetry,  see  O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr.  "The  Two 
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Voices  of  Sidney  '  s  Apology  for  Poetry,''  English  Literary  Renaissance,  2  (  1 972):  83-99;  rpt. 
Sidney  in  Retrospect:  Se  lections  from  "English  Literary  Renaissance,  ed.  Arthur  F.  Kinney 
etal.  (Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1988),  45-61;  Margaret  W.  Ferguson, 
Trials  of  Desire:  Renaissance  Defenses  of  Poetry  (New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University 
Press,  1983),  138-62;  Ronald  Levao,  Renaissance  Minds  and  Their  Fictions:  Cusanus, 
Sidney,  Shakespeare  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1985),  134-56;  and  my 
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Re-Reading  Folly: 
Rabelais 's  Praise  of 

Triboullet 


CAMILLA  J. 
MLLES 


Summary:  Rabelais 's  praise  of  Triboullet  differs  from  earlier  works  on  folly 
by  using  the  fool's  differing  perspective  to  conduct  its  search  for  authentic 
meaning.  The  descriptions  of  the  sage  mondain  and  the  divine  fool  initiate  the 
process,  establishing  folly  and  wisdom  as  relative  terms,  whose  meaning  is 
determined  by  shifting  perspectives.  In  the  praise  of  Triboullet,  Pantagruel' s 
and  Panurge  's  differing  referential  frames  are  embodied  by  parallel  columns 
of  epithets.  While  each  list's  internal  coherence  and  its  relation  to  the  other  is 
guaranteed  by  analogy,  they  use  difference  to  generate  new  epithets,  con- 
stantly moving  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Finally,  the  text's  unconven- 
tional configuration  forces  readers  as  well  to  adopt  a  detached  perspective, 
actively  engaging  them  in  the  pursuit  of  meaning. 


R 


.abelais's  Tiers  Livre  recounts  Panurge' s  search  for  an  unequivocal  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  should  marry.  In  a  lengthy  series 
of  consultations,  he  interrogates  all  the  traditional  authorities  to  no  avail.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  there  remains  one  untried  solution,  one  last  hope,  one  fmal 
oracle.  The  quest  culminates  with  the  pronouncement  delivered  by  the  re- 
nowned fool  Triboullet,  who  paradoxically  displaces  all  established  modes  of 
knowledge  to  become  the  ultimate  source  of  meaning.  The  fool's  privileged 
position  is  warranted  in  part  by  an  ongoing  tradition  that  attributed  to  him 
special  powers,  in  part  by  the  praise  of  folly  that  anticipates  by  eight  chapters 
Triboullet' s  climactic  appearance.  The  present  essay  investigates  how  Rabelais'  s 
praise  of  folly  appropriates  both  the  existing  figure  of  the  fool  and  the  dynamic 
process  that  brought  him  into  being.  As  a  result,  his  encomium  becomes  at  once 
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an  effort  to  signify  the  fool,  a  performance  of  the  behavior  it  exalts  and  an 
induction  into  the  fool's  way  of  knowing. 

I 

The  fool  is  a  common  figure  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.^ 
There  he  is  condemned  to  live  on  society's  fringes,  excluded  from  the 
collective  experience  by  his  aberrant  behavior.  His  marginal  position,  how- 
ever, affords  him  a  unique  perspective  on  human  activity.  Only  he  can  maintain 
the  detachment  necessary  to  an  objective  viewpoint.  Alone  able  to  see  the  truth, 
the  fool  is  also  alone  able  to  speak  it.  His  innocence,  his  lack  of  artifice, 
inhibition  or  constraint  all  qualify  him  to  be  a  perfect  conduit,  to  receive  and 
transmit  unmediated  truth.  So  flawless  is  the  fool's  representation  of  reality, 
that  Sebastian  Brant  likens  him  to  a  mirror.  The  opening  verses  of  his 
Narrenschijf  (1494)  invite  readers  to  see  reflected  in  the  fools'  myriad 
countenances  their  own  foolish  ways: 

For  fools  a  mirror  shall  it  be. 
Where  each  his  counterfeit  may  see. 
His  proper  value  each  would  know, 
The  glass  of  fools  the  truth  may  show.^ 

Yet  not  all  fools  are  as  lucid  as  Brant's.  The  alienation  that  gives  the  fool 
critical  distance  also  affects  his  judgment.  He  interprets  reality  within  the 
referential  frame  provided  by  his  own  folly.  Since  folly,  in  turn,  is  defined  as  a 
difference,  as  a  deviation  from  conventional  modes  of  thought  and  conduct,  the 
fool's  perspective  is  oppositional.  He  questions  the  norm  from  which  he  is 
excluded,  presents  altemative  realities,  multiplies  possible  meanings.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  apparent  than  in  ih&  Moriae  Encomium,  where  Erasmus  makes  Folly  the 
champion  of  her  own  cause.  Her  folly  grants  her  the  privileged  status  of  truth-teller 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  her  the  right  to  speak  foolishly,  that  is,  at  variance 
with  accepted  truth,  or  falsely.  She  creates  confusion:  opposites  unite,  praise  and 
opprobrium  are  redistributed  in  strange  ways,  folly  and  wisdom  are  no  longer 
distinguishable.  Now  Folly  '  s  truth  is  equivocal,  demanding  further  interpretation, 
drawing  the  reader  into  the  search  for  meaning.^ 

The  principle  of  difference  that  governs  the  fool's  relation  to  society  also 
articulates  the  history  of  his  development  in  literature.  The  late  Middle  Ages 
identified  folly  with  the  forces  of  absolute  evil  —  the  diabolical,  bestial 
element  that  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  human  condition  at  the  fall.  Like 
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Brant's  mirror,  the  image  of  the  fool  served  to  remind  readers  of  their  folly  and 
encourage  them  to  abandon  their  foolish  ways  to  become  worthy  of  salvation/ 
The  Renaissance  adopted  medieval  notion  of  folly ,  but  cast  them  in  a  new  light. 
In  true  humanist  fashion,  Erasmus  reduces  folly  to  human  scale  and  makes  it 
relative  to  other  human  functions,  among  them  reason  and  the  activities  it 
governs.  Rather  than  an  obstacle  to  knowing,  folly  becomes  an  instrument  of 
self-reflection,  a  means  of  self-knowledge.  Just  as  perspective  determines  the 
fool's  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  so  it  generates  the  fool's  changing 
meanings.  Each  successive  fool  originates  in  an  existing  tradition  but  deviates 
from  it,  involved  in  a  continuous  process  of  assimilation  and  transformation, 
of  interpretation  and  response,  of  reading  and  rewriting. 

n 

Rabelais' s  Tiers  Livre  is  affiliated  with  the  Praise  of  Folly  in  much  the 
same  way.  Scholars  have  long  agreed  that  the  Tiers  Livre  drew  its  inspiration 
from  Erasmian  humanism  and  most  particularly  from  the  Moriae  Encomium.^ 
Rabelais  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness.  Writing  to 
Erasmus  in  1532,  Rabelais  metaphorically  addresses  him  as  his  own  "mother 
and  father.^  When  read  in  the  light  of  Gargantua' s  famous  letter  to  his  son, 
where  Rabelais  describes  his  conception  of  father-son  relationships,  the  filial 
metaphor  is  significant.  The  son  derives  from  the  father,  whose  image  he 
perpetuates  in  a  new,  rejuvenated  form.  In  similar  fashion,  Rabelais' s  praise 
of  folly  reproduces  the  content  and  spirit  of  the  Moriae  Encomium  butrenews 
it  by  transferring  the  fool's  differing  perspective  to  the  textual  surface.  There 
it  orders  the  repeated  attempts  to  signify  the  fool  and  governs  the  inquiry  into 
his  true  meaning,  giving  the  praise  both  the  dynamism  and  the  indeterminacy 
that  have  continuously  characterized  the  fool's  evolution. 

Rabelais' s  praise  of  folly  extends  over  two  chapters  and  provides  two 
different,  contrasting  descriptions  of  the  fool.  The  divine  fool,  whose  insight 
Pantagruel  praises  in  chapter  37,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Triboullet,  the 
earthy,  material  fool  jointly  celebrated  by  the  giant  and  his  friend  in  chapter  38. 
Both  fools  find  their  predecessors  in  Erasmus,  but  there  too  they  remain  two 
distinct  forms  of  folly.  The  divine  fool  appears  only  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
Praise  and  is  described  in  a  tone  unlike  either  the  gently  mocking  irony  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Praise  or  the  biting  satire  of  the  second  part.  In  fact,  the  divine 
fool,  who  dates  to  the  early  Christian  era,  descends  from  a  tradition  quite 
different  from  the  material  fool  '  s  popular  origins.  In  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians, 
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St.  Paul  describes  the  fool-in-Christ,  who  disregards  worldly  pleasure  and 
material  goods  to  devote  himself  instead  to  the  eternal  life  of  the  spirit — in  his 
foolishness  transcending  all  human  understanding. 

Rabelais  describes  the  divine  fool  by  juxtaposing  him  to  the  worldly-wise 
fool,  making  explicit  the  oppositional  relation  of  the  fool  to  the  norm  and 
recreating  within  the  text  the  fool's  differing  perspective.  As  the  divine  fool 
and  the  worldly-wise  fool  confront  one  another,  each  provides  a  new  way  of 
seeing  and  interpreting  its  counterpart.  First,  the  worldly-wise  fool: 

[CJelluy  qui  de  près  reguarde  à  ses  affaires  privez  et  domesticques,  qui  est 
vigilant  et  attentif  au  gouvernement  de  sa  maison,  duquel  l'esprit  n'est 
poinct  esguaré,  qui  ne  pert  occasion  quelconque  de  acquérir  et  amasser  biens 
et  richesses,  qui  cautement  sçayt  obvier  es  inconveniens  de  paoiierté,  vous 
appeliez  saige  mondain,  quoy  que  fat  soit  il  en  l'estimation  des  Intelligences 
coelestes  (1:  558). 

For  a  fool,  the  portrait  is  a  remarkably  sober  one:  no  silliness,  no  exaggeration, 
no  obvious  signs  of  folly .  On  the  contrary,  the  adverbs  and  adjectives  stress  the 
prudence,  caution,  foresight  and  care  with  which  the  sage  mondain  conducts 
his  affairs.  Apart  from  the  final  concession  ("quoy  que  fat  soit  il  en  l'estimation 
des  Intelligences  coelestes"),  his  folly  would  hardly  be  apparent.  Inter-  and 
intratextual  reference  points,  however,  provide  a  context  in  which  to  situate  the 
sage  mondain  and  appreciate  his  relative  worth.  The  Praise  of  Folly  has 
already  identified  this  species  of  fool.  Although,  like  Moria's  other  fools,  he 
is  hopelessly  mired  in  materialism,  he  insists  upon  taking  himself  seriously, 
refusing  to  allow  his  life  to  be  governed  by  pleasure,  disdaining  the  company 
of  his  fellows  and  even  rejecting  the  title  of  fool. ^  The  description  of  the  divine 
fool  that  immediately  follows  furnishes  yet  another  perspective  on  the  sage 
mondain,  retrospectively  giving  him  meaning: 

[A]insi  faut  il,  pour  davant  icelles  [(les  Intelligences  coelestes)]  saige  estre, 
je  dis  sage  et  praesage  par  aspiration  divine  et  apte  à  recepvoir  benefice  de 
divination,  se  oublier  soymesmes,  issir  hors  de  soymesmes,  vuider  ses  sens 
de  toute  terrienne  affection,  purger  son  esprit  de  toute  humaine  sollicitude 
et  mettre  tout  en  non  chaloir.  Ce  que  vulguairement  est  imputé  à  follie  (1: 
558). 

When  seen  in  the  light  of  the  divine  fool's  sublime  indifference,  the  sage 
mondain'  s  material  preoccupations  appear  trivial,  the  limitations  of  his  narrow 
existence  become  glaringly  obvious. 

At  the  same  time,  the  divine  fool  only  becomes  meaningful  in  relation  to 
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the  worldly-wise  fool.  Endowed  with  a  wisdom  beyond  human  understanding,  the 
divine  fool  is  indescribable  in  mortal  terms.  His  perfection  can  only  be  signified 
through  negative  affirmations,  by  relating  him  to  the  worldly-wise  fool,  but  in 
oppositional  terms.  When  Rabelais  evokes  the  divine  fool,  he  does  so  by 
enumerating  the  human  passions  and  pleasures  in  which  he  takes  no  interest,  by 
describing  the  vices  from  which  he  is  free,  by  ridding  him  of  all  human  concerns. 
While  the  worldly-wise  fool  is  defined  by  his  possessions  and  acquisitions,  the 
verbs  describing  the  divine  fool's  conduct  all  suggest  refusal,  emptying,  purging, 
obhvion,  departure.  All  content  is  removed  from  the  divine  fool  to  leave  a  vacant, 
empty  center,  once  more  reducing  him  to  a  nothing.  Now,  denied  even  the 
encumbrance  of  a  self  ("se  oublier  soymesmes,  issir  hors  de  soysmesmes"),  the 
fool  ascends  to  a  state  of  spiritual  purity  that  brings  him  into  direct  contact  with 
the  Deity,  that  makes  him  "apte  a  recepvoir  benefice  de  divination,"  enabling  him 
to  receive  the  word  of  God,  to  be  filled  at  last  with  absolute  meaning. 

But  the  promise  of  a  perfect  signifier  is  not  kept.  As  Rabelais'  s  text  clearly 
demonstrates,  the  divine  fool's  meaning  changes  according  to  the  perspective 
from  which  he  is  viewed.  Although  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligences  coelestes 
his  conduct  is  "sage  et  praesage,"  it  is  "imputé  à  follie"  by  le  vulguaire,  }usi  as, 
inversely,  the  worldly-wise  fool  is  judged  "saige"  from  a  pragmatic,  human 
standpoint,  while  he  is  "fat.. .en  l'estimation  des  Intelligences  coelestes."  To  be 
sure,  the  intelligences  coelestes  are  in  a  better  position  than  le  vulguaire  to 
decide  what  most  nearly  approaches  divine  perfection.  But  it  is  their  superior, 
celestial  (and  essentially  "inhuman")  vantage  point  which  enables  them  to  do 
so.  What  Rabelais'  s  paradox  makes  pointedly  clear  is  that  folly  and  wisdom  are 
relative  terms,  their  meaning  determined  by  changing  perspectives  and  by 
shifting  contexts. 

The  praise  of  the  divine  fool  remains  inconclusive.  Neither  the  worldly- 
wise  fool  nor  the  divine  fool  is  a  perfect  fool.  Each  represents  only  one  facet 
of  the  human  condition  and  each  possesses  only  a  limited  form  of  knowledge. 
The  worldly-wise  fool's  understanding  is  clearly  impaired  by  the  gross 
materialism  that  prevents  him  from  raising  his  sights  to  spiritual  matters. 
Conversely,  the  otherworldly  wisdom  of  the  divine  fool  so  far  surpasses  his 
human  condition  that  he  is  unqualified  to  deal  with  the  material  concerns  of 
daily  existence.  As  his  emptiness  suggests,  the  divine  fool  is  wanting.  The 
plenitude  to  which  he  aspires  is  not  accessible  to  him  in  his  mortal  state  and 
must  remain  an  object  of  unsatisfied  desire  for  the  rest  of  his  material  life. 

Within  the  narrative  structure,  the  praise  of  the  divine  fool  is  gratuitous. 
Pantagruel  presumably  introduces  him  to  encourage  Panurge  to  take  counsel 
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from  a  fool.  But  the  divine  fool  is  of  no  help  in  explaining  why  Panurge  should 
consult  Triboullet,  to  whom  he  bears  no  resemblance,  either  as  he  is  conjured 
up  by  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  in  chapter  38  or  as  he  later  appears  in  chapter  45. 
Nor  does  the  divine  fool  play  any  further  role  in  determining  Panurge' s  fate. 
Surely  Pantagruel,  in  holding  him  up  for  Panurge' s  admiration,  had  no 
illusions  that  his  friend  would  consult  the  divine  fool  on  anything  as  banal  as 
his  marriage  plans. 

The  praise  of  the  divine  fool  holds  forth  the  promise  of  a  definitive  answer 
to  Panurge' s  dilemma,  while  at  the  same  time  deferring  the  moment  of 
resolution  and  stalling  narrative  progress  towards  that  end.  It  multiplies 
possibilities  rather  than  reducing  them  to  univocity,  introducing  dialogue 
between  different  forms  of  folly  and  setting  in  motion  the  shifting  perspectives 
that  will  articulate  Triboullet' s  praise  in  the  following  chapter.  There,  rather 
than  attempt  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  divine  fool  and  the  worldly- 
wise  one,  Rabelais  brings  forth  yet  another  species  of  fool.  His  redoubled 
efforts  to  signify  the  fool's  virtues,  recreate  within  the  text  the  successive 
reprisings  of  folly  that  took  place  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. Like  the  fool's  own  history,  Rabelais' s  image  of  folly  evolves  through 
a  series  of  connections  and  confrontations  that  remain  open-ended  —  not  to 
leave  his  readers,  like  Panurge,  immobile  before  an  impossible  choice,  but  to 
draw  them  into  the  pursuit  of  meaning  in  which  it  is  itself  engaged. 

m 

Triboullet,  whom  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  jointly  celebrate  in  chapter  38, 
embodies  a  form  of  folly  quite  different  from  the  divine  fool's  Christian 
asceticism.  Court  jester  to  François  I,  he  represents  an  institution  that  gave 
official  recognition  to  the  myriad  human  forms  folly  had  taken  in  the  popular 
imagination.  To  praise  him,  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  produce  a  roster  that 
embraces  the  entire  spectrum  of  human  activity.  Recreating  the  varied  parade 
of  fools  who  marched  along  the  drift  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance, 
it  extends  from  the  foolish  wiseman,  lost  in  futile  contemplation  of  life's 
mysteries,  to  the  grasping  material  fool,  vainly  pursuing  sensual  pleasure  and 
earthly  goods.  Yet,  while  Pantagruel  and  Panurge' s  praise  echoes  traditional 
notions  of  folly,  it  once  again  gives  them  a  dramatically  different  form. 

The  most  obvious  formal  difference  lies  in  the  praise  of  Triboullet' s  novel 
configuration.  Pantagruel  and  Panurge' s  encomium  takes  the  form  of  two 
discrete  columns  of  epithets  running  down  either  side  of  the  page.  The  praise's 
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visual  presence  immediately  suggests  divergence,  lack  of  consensus,  repro- 
ducing the  tension  inherent  to  folly  itself  and  positing  meaning  in  difference. 
Not  surprisingly,  a  scanning  of  the  lists  reveals  two  unique,  differing  images 
of  the  fool.  On  the  left  side  of  the  page,  Pantagruel' s  list  embodies  one  extreme 
of  folly.  Erudite  and  abstract,  it  draws  on  his  vast  humanist  education.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  page,  Panurge's  list  shows  a  very  different  bias.  He  is 
instead  inspired  by  the  instinctual  drives  of  self-love  and  materialistic  hedon- 
ism which  have  consistently  governed  his  behavior.  His  earthy  and  concrete 
epithets  evoke  material  comforts,  sensual  pleasure  and  agreeable  pastimes. 

Pantagruel' s  and  Panurge's  praises  are  each  consistent  with  their  respec- 
tive author's  system  of  reference,  each  drawing  on  his  particular  tastes, 
education  and  ideology.  Once  more,  the  meaining  given  to  folly  is  relative, 
determined  by  the  perspective  of  the  praiser.  The  giant  and  his  friend  can  each 
provide  a  limited  understanding  of  the  fool  but  neither  can  alone  signify  him 
completely.  The  number  of  fools,  the  Bible  tells  us,  is  infinite.  Now  Pantagruel'  s 
and  Panurge'  s  lists,  each  offering  its  own  unique,  differing  interpretation  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  suggest  that  the  meanings  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fool  are 
proportionate  to  his  number. 

A  second  formal  change  in  Rabelais' s  presentation  of  the  fool  further 
multiplies  the  possible  meanings  of  folly.  Differently  from  Erasmus,  Rabelais 
gives  his  praise  the  form  of  a  Mason,  moreover,  a  blason  whose  own  unusual 
structure  represents  a  radical  departure  from  tradition.  After  its  initial  bifurca- 
tion into  two  distinct  columns,  the  blason  continues  to  dissolve  into  a  series  of 
descriptive  phrases,  each  limited  to  the  ever-present  "P.,"  paired  with  an  ever- 
changing  array  of  qualifiers.  The  phrases,  undetermined  by  either  conjunctions 
or  predicates,  are  aligned  vertically  on  the  page  in  a  highly  unstable  paratactic 
arrangement.  Unconjugated,  unmotivated,  they  are  all  equally  valid,  all 
potentially  interchangeable,  their  advancement  subject  to  truncation  or  pro- 
longation at  any  given  moment.  The  blason' s  repeated  efforts  to  name  its 
object,  it  has  been  argued,  arise  from  a  desire  to  seize,  grasp  or  comprehend  that 
object,  to  go  beyond  its  surface  appearance  and  to  know  its  eternal  essence,  to 
make  it  lasting  and  absolute.^  In  that  case,  the  blason'  s  "louenge"  is,  as  Thomas 
Sebillet  first  characterized  it  in  1548,  destined  to  be  "perpetuele"^  —  forever 
seeking  plenitude  in  the  scattered  shards  of  the  object  it  has  shattered.  Rabelais' s 
choice  of  the  blason  suggests  that  continuity,  that  sense  are  to  be  found  not  in  the 
completed  whole,  but  in  the  blason' s  multiple,  renewed  approaches  to  it. 

The  lists  are  prevented  from  collapsing  into  pure  contingency  by  the 
principle  of  analogy,  which,  as  François  Rigolot  has  shown, ^°  is  the  lists' 
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generating  force  on  both  the  semantic  and  phonic  level.  At  times  strings  of 
epithets  are  governed  by  a  common  semantic  theme,  for  example  falconry  in 
Panurge's  list: 

F.  niais 

F.  passagier 

F.  branchier 

F.  aguard 

F.  gentil 

F.  maillé 

F.  pillart 

F.  revenu  de  queue*' 

Each  new  qualifier  derives  from  the  one  which  precedes  it,  like  its  predecessor 
naming  one  more  category  of  bird  of  prey.  Yet,  while  it  shares  the  same 
semantic  field,  it  possesses  entirely  new  phonic  features.  On  the  semantic  level 
it  recalls  the  past  and  assures  the  list's  coherence  while  on  the  formal  level  it 
gains  autonomy  by  introducing  change  and  innovation,  giving  the  list  vitality 
and  dynamism. 

Phonic  analogy  plays  an  equally  important  role  in  the  generation  of  the 
lists.  The  transition  between  items  may  take  place  by  means  of  formal 
associations  alone,  without  regard  to  the  items'  meaning: 

F.  hyperbolicque 
F.  antonomaticque 
F.  allegoricque 
F.  tropologicque 
F.  pléonasmicque 

"Hyperbolicque"  calls  forth  "antonomaticque,"  which  shares  with  it  the  same 
formal  ending,  [-ik],  and  the  same  semantic  field,  rhetoric.  "Antonomaticque" 
generates  "allegoricque"  according  to  formal  analogy  alone,  however,  since 

allegoricque"  introduces  an  entirely  new  semantic  field,  hermeneutics. 

Tropologicque"  follows  "allegoricque"  according  to  the  same  principles 
which  produced  "antonomaticque"  from  "hyperbolicque"  but  "pléonasmicque," 
which  reverts  to  the  semantic  field  of  rhetoric,  is  again  generated  by  formal 
analogy  alone.  Here  the  signifier  devoid  of  meaning  plays  as  vital  a  role  in 
perpetuating  the  lists  as  does  meaning  itself.  The  lists  are  renewed  by  giving 
new  forms  to  old  meanings  or  by  filling  old  forms  with  new  meanings. 

The  fool  can  never  be  fully  signified  through  the  use  of  analogy.  Each 
resemblance  calls  forth  another  in  a  potentially  endless  succession,  advancing 
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only  through  accumulation,  adding  new  analogies  without  ever  arriving  at  a 
synthetic,  unified  whole  J^  Yet  Rabelais' s  lists  clearly  demonstrate  that  within 
a  field  of  endeavor  thus  circumscribed,  analogy  exerts  a  dynamic  force.  It  does 
so  by  looking  at  things  in  differing  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  finds  likeness  in 
difference  to  guarantee  order  and  continuity  among  an  endless  number  of 
heterogeneous  elements;  it  assures  that  the  past  will  be  recalled,  transformed 
and  assimilated  into  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  analogy  exploits  the 
dissimilarity  existing  even  between  nearly-identical  objects,  using  difference 
to  generate  new  names  and  new  meanings  for  the  fool,  extending  towards  the 
future  in  an  ever  proliferating  and  virtually  inexhaustible  sequence  of  possibilities. 
To  be  human,  Moria  has  shown  us,  is  "to  know  nothing  truly,"  or,  obversely, 
always  to  know  things  imperfectly.  Here,  on  a  limited,  human  scale,  analogy 
becomes  a  means  of  organizing  knowledge  and  of  moving  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  actively  involved  in  the  vital  if  endless  pursuit  of  meaning. 

Analogy  plays  an  identical  role  in  goveming  the  relation  between  Pantagruel 
and  Panurge's  lists.  As  François  Rigolot  has  shown,  Panurge's  list  repeatedly 
addresses  itself  to  Pantagruel' s  list. '^  Each  time  he  draws  inspiration  from  one 
of  the  giant's  epithets,  Panurge  changes  it  according  to  the  same  principles 
which  guaranteed  the  internal  coherence  and  vitality  of  the  individual  lists, 
using  phonic  and/or  semantic  analogy  to  produce  new  forms  or  new  meanings. 
In  some  instances  Panurge  echoes  the  giant's  praise  without  greatly  altering 
either  its  sense  or  its  form:  "jovial"  becomes  "joyeulx  et  folastrant,"  "abrevié" 
becomes  "abreviateur."  At  other  times,  Panurge  takes  the  opposite  approach, 
reversing  the  meaning  of  Pantagruel' s  epithet  and  introducing  a  new  phonic 
structure:  "celeste"  becomes  "terrien."  Most  of  the  time,  Panurge  retains  some 
of  the  formal  features  of  Pantagruel' s  epithet  while  giving  it  a  new  meaning. 
As  suggested  by  the  last  example,  Panurge's  conversions  are  all  deflationary 
in  nature:  "rusticque"  becomes  "de  rustrie,"  "redoubté"  becomes  "radotant," 
"total"  becomes  the  obscene  "cotal." 

Panurge  generates  his  praise  by  reading  and  rewriting  Pantagruel 's, 
revealing  the  underpinnings  of  the  blason' s  own  genesis,  thematizing  the 
process  by  which  Rabelais' s  work  is  derived  from  Erasmus's  or  Erasmus's 
from  Brant's.  Yet,  while  Panurge  takes  meaning  from  the  giant's  list,  he  also 
gives  it  meaning.  With  each  exchange  he  removes  the  giant' s  qualifier  from  its 
context  and  places  it  within  his  own  frame  of  reference,  where  it  is  distorted 
and  debased.  Panurge's  incongruous  imitation  casts  Pantagruel's  epithets  in  a 
new  light  and  calls  into  question  the  referential  system  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  end,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  who  is  the  greater  fool:  Panurge,  who 
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plays  the  clown  to  the  wise,  humanist  prince  or  Pantagruel,  who  condescend- 
ingly indulges  his  foolish  friend  by  singing  with  him  Triboullet's  praises  and 
unwittingly  becomes  Panurge's  dupe.^^ 

As  was  true  for  the  Moriae  Encomium,  the  divergent,  contradictory 
images  of  folly  presented  by  the  blason  of  Triboullet  demand  that  readers 
actively  engage  the  text  to  discover  its  meaning.  Now,  however,  their  efforts 
are  further  frustrated  by  a  text  whose  highly  unusual  format  seems  intention- 
ally designed  to  prevent  a  normal,  conventional  reading.  How,  in  fact,  should 
the  reader  respond  to  a  text  that  is  so  unlike  the  ordinary  printed  page?  The  two 
columns  of  epithets  deliver  a  visual  impact  whose  force  is  difficult  to  resist. 
Displayed  on  the  page  as  two  opposing  poles,  they  appear  to  be  two  self- 
contained,  mutually  exclusive  units.  Because  the  space  separating  the  items 
within  each  list  is  smaller  than  the  space  that  must  be  bridged  to  move  from  the 
first  list  to  the  second,  the  eye  is  drawn  downward.  The  downward  attraction 
gains  force  from  the  fact  that  the  association  of  ideas  and  sounds  is  more 
obvious  on  the  vertical  axis  than  on  the  horizontal  one. 

Were  the  two  lists  to  be  presented  orally,  however,  the  two  voices  would 
have  to  alternate:  Pantagruel'  s  noble  qualifier  would  be  countered  by  Panurge'  s 
less  edifying  one,  which  would,  in  turn,  be  reversed  by  Pantagruel' s  exalted 
word  of  praise.  Readers  are  therefore  justified  in  scanning  the  page  in  the 
traditional  fashion:  from  left  to  right  and  back  to  the  left  again. 

Neither  method  of  reading  is  complete  in  itself:  the  first  ignores  the 
reflexive  and  mediative  role  played  by  Panurge'  s  list  while  the  second  prevents 
the  reader  from  appreciating  the  internal  coherence  and  evolution  of  each  list. 
The  novel  configuration  of  Rabelais' s  text  obliges  readers  to  abandon  tradi- 
tional modes  of  reading  and  to  adopt  a  new  reading  strategy.  They  must  resist 
the  attractions  of  either  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  reading  alone.  They  must 
distance  themselves,  modelling  their  detachment  on  that  of  Panurge,  who,  in 
taking  a  stance  relative  to  Pantagruel' s  list,  merely  imitates  the  strategy 
adopted  by  Rabelais  in  relation  to  Erasmus,  by  Erasmus  in  relation  to  Brant  or, 
more  generally,  by  the  fool  vis-à-vis  conventional  notions  of  wisdom. 

The  detached  position  into  which  Rabelais  artfully  maneuvers  his  readers 
has  been  invested  with  similar  strategic  importance  by  contemporary  reception 
theorists.  To  paraphrase  Wolfgang  Iser:  the  text  offers  a  variety  of  perspec- 
tives, all  alternatively  occupied  by  the  reader  at  different  points  in  the  reading 
process.  The  meaning  of  the  text  (the  production  of  the  aesthetic  object)  is  the 
place  where  all  its  textual  perspectives  converge.  It  can  only  be  brought  into 
focus,  actuated  or  realized  if  it  is  visualized  from  a  standpoint  that  is  prestructured 
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by  the  text.  Only  once  they  have  taken  the  position  prepared  for  them  by  the 
text  will  readers  be  able  to  engage  the  text,  set  in  motion  its  multiple 
perspectives,  fill  in  its  gaps,  participate  in  the  creation  of  meaning. ^^ 

Rabelais' s  readers,  too,  must  rid  themselves  of  preconceptions,  abandon 
a  purely  linear  reading  strategy,  remove  themselves  to  a  point  where  they  can 
perceive  the  interplay  of  formal  and  semantic  structures  on  both  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  axes,  relate  their  multiple  views,  formulate  a  coherent  image  of 
folly.  Yet,  as  Panurge's  example  clearly  demonstrates,  the  act  of  reading 
transforms  and  deforms  its  object  at  the  same  time.  In  Iser's  words:  "In  this 
respect  the  literary  text  avails  itself  of  a  mechanism  that  regulates  perception 
in  general,  for  what  is  observed  changes  when  it  is  observed  —  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  expectations  of  the  observer"  {Act  98).  Reading  multiplies 
meanings  rather  than  reducing  them  to  univocity.  Just  as  the  repeated  acts  of 
rewriting  folly  are  inexhaustible,  so  too  are  the  acts  of  reading  them.  Yet,  Iser 
explains,  "it  is  this  very  inexhaustibility  that  forces . . .  [the  reader]  to  make  his 
decision." ^^  Where  the  potential  for  meaning  is  unlimited,  any  choice  is  valid, 
but  all  are  grounded  in  contingency  and  all  infinitely  subject  to  renewal. 

In  reading  the  blason  of  Triboullet,  the  reader  is  drawn  into  the  pursuit  of 
meaning,  engaged  in  a  quest  similar  to  the  one  undertaken  by  Panurge  in  search 
of  an  unequivocal  answer.  Paradoxically,  the  blason,  with  its  proliferation  of 
perspectives  denies  the  possibility  of  the  single,  immutable  image  whose 
features  it  had  set  out  to  establish.  In  similar  fashion,  Triboullet,  once  he  is 
finally  consulted,  refuses  to  give  the  unequivocal  answer  demanded  of  him  and 
instead  hands  Panurge  the  bottle  that  inspires  the  Quart  Livre' s  voyage  of 
discovery  in  search  of  the  Dive  Bouteille.  Absolute  meaning  is  replaced  by  a 
series  of  relative,  analogical  patterns,  changing  with  the  perspective  from 
which  they  are  viewed  and  the  shifting  contexts  that  reflect  and  transform 
them.  Nor  is  meaning  to  be  found  in  a  single,  inalterable  truth  but  in  the  creative 
process  of  discovery,  in  that  dynamic  and  progressive  movement  which  exists 
in  perennial  anticipation  of  the  moment  of  fullness  and  completion. 

Arlington,  Virginia,  USA 
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The  Autobiography 

of  Grace, 
Lady  Mildmay 


RANDALL 
MARTIN 


Summary:  The  following  is  an  annotated  transcription  of  Lady  Grace 
Mildmay' s  autobiographical  papers,  written  between  1617  and  1620.  These 
"Memoirs  "  reveal  the  preoccupations  and  moral  teachings  of  an  English- 
woman brought  up  in  the  reformed  faith.  They  also  contain  a  wealth  of 
information  on  monetary  transactions  and  fiscal  practices  involving  Lady 
Mildmay  and  her  husband  Sir  Anthony. 


L 


ady  Grace  Mildmay' s  autobiographical  papers  are  among  the  most  person- 
ally revealing  writings  we  possess  by  a  Renaissance  Englishwoman.  Until 
recently,  however,  the  only  available  printed  version  has  been  brief  excerpts 
in  an  article  published  by  Rachel  Weigall  in  191 1 .  '  We  have  Weigall  to  thank 
for  introducing  us  to  Lady  Mildmay  with  an  engaging  outline  of  her  life,  but 
regrettably  the  excerpts  themselves  have  been  silently  altered  and  emended. 
And  although  an  anthology  of  Renaissance  women  writers  published  in  1981 
also  contains  short  passages  by  Lady  Mildmay,  because  these  are  taken  from 
Weigall,  they  too  are  unreliable.^  Nonetheless  the  original  MS  is  extant  and 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts  now  bound  in  a  dark-blue  half-leather  volume.^ 
The  large  second  part,  which  Lady  Mildmay  began  in  her  youth  and  continued 
writing  intermittently  throughout  her  life,  she  calls  her  "Book  of  Medita- 
tions.'"^ It  opens  with  what  is  evidently  a  late  addition,  a  twelve-page  dedication 
to  her  daughter  Mary,  to  whom  she  wills  her  bible,  her  copies  of  Musculus's 
Commonplaces  and  Commentaries,  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Thomas  à 
Kempis's  /m/rar/oAz  of  Christ,  and  the  meditations  that  follow,  "which . . .  hath 
bene  to  mee,  as  lacobs  ladder,  &  as  lacobs  pillar,  euen  a  booke  of  testimonyes 
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betweene  God  and  my  soule'*.^  The  latter  begin  on  page  13  and  are  a  loose 
compendium  of:  "Principall  poyntes  to  be  obserued  in  reading  the  Holy 
S[c]riptures",  brief  summaries  of  saints'  lives  and  virtues  based  on  accounts 
in  Foxe,  prayers  and  biblical  excerpts  for  various  occasions,  moral  precepts 
and  sententiae  (some  passed  on  by  Lady  Mildmay  '  s  mother  and  grandmother), 
accounts  of  spiritual  mercies,  and  transcriptions  and/or  paraphrases  of  scrip- 
tural passages.  The  last  of  these  in  fact  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  part  of  the  MS. 
Typically  Lady  Mildmay  will  open  with  a  biblical  text,  perhaps  one  she  has 
heard  recently  in  church,  and  then  meditate  upon  it  by  cross-referencing 
scriptural  passages  which  she  sometimes  comments  upon;  her  approach  is 
typological  and  copious.  Yet  despite  its  considerable  length,  this  "Book  of 
Meditations"  supplies  virtually  no  information  about  the  writer's  life,  times, 
or  opinions  besides  that  which  is  moral  or  theological.^  During  most  of  the 
years  she  was  writing  these  pages,  it  seems  Mildmay  did  not  think  of  herself 
as  an  "author."  She  neither  refers  to  topical  events  nor  adopts  presentational 
strategies  which  might  be  used  to  carry  along  an  imagined  audience.  There  is 
an  absence,  in  other  words,  of  the  kind  of  reader-postulated  detail  that  one  sees 
in  other  manuscripts  by  Renaissance  women  such  as  Elizabeth  Délavai' s 
"Memoirs  and  Meditations."^  In  character,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  volume 
represents  a  private  devotional  exercise,  as  Lady  Mildmay  considers  her 
ability  to  interrelate  points  of  scripture  a  mark  of  divine  grace. ^ 

Despite  this  prevailing  conception  of  her  meditations  as  a  personal  aid  to 
spiritual  growth,  at  some  stage  she  began  to  conceive  of  them  as  counsel  to  be 
passed  on  to  her  daughter  and  grandchildren;  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1 6 1 7,  and  before  her  own  death  in  1 620,  she  decided  to  gather  them  together 
and  preface  them  with  an  autobiographical  account,  "as  familiar  talke  & 
communicacion  with  [my  family],  I  being  dead,  as  yf  I  were  aliue."  By  this 
point  she  also  held  open  the  possibility  of  her  meditations  being  seen  by  general 
readers,  who  she  hoped  might  "make  good  use  of  them."  Thus,  in  a  strategy 
distantly  reminiscent  of  saint  Augustine  introducing  The  City  of  God  with  his 
Confessions,  and  subsequently  common  to  many  protestant  writers,  Mildmay  '  s 
presentation  piece  acts  as  a  profession  of  personal  faith  and  integrity  prior  to 
the  main  "prophetical"  exercise.  This  first  part  of  the  MS  (85  pages)  recalls 
significant  events  and  people  in  the  author's  life  —  social,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  —  interspersed  with  moral  advice  supported  by  scriptural  proofs.  It 
begins  with  a  comparatively  full  list  of  recommended  books  and  areas  of 
secular  and  religious  knowledge,  reaching  considerably  beyond  the  common 
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minimum  (at  least  for  women)  of  the  bible  alone.  Some  of  this  section  may 
have  been  lost,  as  "Cap:  8"  in  Lady  Mildmay' s  hand  appears  on  the  first  page 
at  the  top  of  the  margin.^  At  the  end  of  the  main  autobiography  marked  "Finis" 
on  p.  61,  a  subsection  follows  entitled  "The  Authors  Meditation  vpon  her 
Corps."  This  was  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
before  his  burial.  It  is  this  first  part  of  the  MS  relating  key  episodes  in  Lady 
Mildmay' s  life  that  is  of  most  interest  to  modem  readers. 

Grace  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sharrington  and  Ann  Paggett 
of  Lacock  Abbey,  Wiltshire.  After  the  death  of  her  elder  sister  Ursula  she 
became  co-heir  of  her  father's  estates,  but  had  great  difficulty  securing  her 
inheritance  because  of  a  dispute  with  her  younger  sister  Olivia.  The 
"conspiracye"  in  which  this  sister  and  other  members  of  her  family  persuaded 
the  dying  Sir  Henry  into  altering  his  will  to  reduce  Grace's  share  of  the  estate, 
as  well  as  their  later  efforts  to  defraud  her  of  her  mother's  bequest,  are 
dramatically  portrayed  in  this  section  of  the  volume.  Here  as  at  other  points  one 
receives  a  strong  impression  of  Lady  Mildmay  wishing  to  make  known  her  side 
of  the  story  to  engage  her  readers'  sympathies,  and  deliberately  shaping  it  to 
reveal  God's  presence  in  the  just  resolution  of  her  difficulties.  She  seeks  to 
defend  her  innocency ,  and  at  the  same  time  ventilate  emotions  long  suppressed 
but  still  potentially  disturbing  to  her  own  standards  of  moral  conduct. 

Prior  to  the  dispute  over  her  inheritance  she  had  married  Anthony 
Mildmay  in  1 567  at  the  age  of  15.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  1566  until  his  death  in  1598,  and 
founder  of  Emmanuel  College  Cambridge.  Grace  seems  to  have  become  a 
favourite  of  his,  for  reasons  going  beyond  the  simple  wish  of  seeing  dynastic 
arrangements  with  the  Sharringtons  concluded  amicably.  She  tells  how  Sir 
Walter  not  only  overcame  Anthony's  tepid  enthusiasm  towards  marrying  her 
with  a  combination  of  threats  and  pecuniary  inducements,  but  also  how  he 
intervened  successfully  on  her  behalf  in  the  legal  dispute  with  her  sister.  She 
also  echoes  contemporary  praise  of  him  as  one  of  Elizabeth's  most  capable  and 
upright  ministers,''^  while  commending  his  personal  godliness  and  benevo- 
lence at  home,  qualities  she  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  since  she  and 
Anthony  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Apethorpe,  Sir  Walter's  seat  in 
Northamptonshire. 

On  the  other  hand  while  recalling  him  with  respect  and  genuine  affection, 
Lady  Mildmay  does  not  hide  her  disappointment  with  her  father-in-law's 
failure  to  make  over  the  jointure  he  had  promised  upon  marriage.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Grace  believes  she  and  her  husband  were  stinted  of  the  full  support  Sir 
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Walter  had  pledged  them.  Like  other  country  gentlewomen  of  her  time,''  the 
burden  of  managing  and  running  the  household  fell  mainly  on  her,  but  in  this 
case  on  the  inadequate  annual  allowance  of  "but  130^'  by  yeare  bare  pention." 
This  led  to  "many  afflictions  &  contrary  occasions  w'^''  fell  out  betwixt  me  & 
my  husband  &  betwixt  vs  &  [her  parents-in-law]."  Since  she  possessed  no 
substcintial  property  of  her  own,  she  experienced  further  anxiety  in  the  event 
that  her  husband  should  die  before  inheriting,  which  at  several  points  seemed 
likely  when  he  was  either  ill  or  in  danger.  During  this  time  Anthony  was 
regularly  in  attendance  at  court  (a  further  source  of  worry  when  he  "had  a 
splinter  of  a  launce  rann  farre  into  the  middest  of  his  forehead"  while  running 
at  tilt),  and  between  1596-1597  he  served  as  ambassador  to  France,  having 
been  knighted  prior  to  the  posting.  These  and  other  activities,  such  as  aiding 
Sir  Edward  Montague  in  putting  down  rebels  at  Newton  Field,  and  maintaining 
men  and  horses  against  the  Speinish  in  the  Netherlands,'^  caused  him  to  go 
deeply  into  debt,  thereby  heightening  his  wife's  sense  of  vulnerability.  Sir 
Anthony  planned  to  pay  off  his  debts  upon  inheriting,  since  he  hoped  to  see  his 
father's  original  vow  fulfilled  of  giving  him  "all  that  I  haue,  &  whatsoeuer  els 
I  can  procure."  Yet  after  Sir  Walter's  death  the  Mildmays  were  again 
disappointed  of  their  expectations.  Grace  still  received  no  jointure,  while  her 
husband  inherited  only  a  little  over  half  the  total  estate.'^  She  claims  that  her 
brother-in-law  Humphrey  was  bequeathed  the  remainder,  but  in  fact  he 
received  less  than  one  quarter,  the  rest  going  to  charity  and  other  relations.'^ 
That  she  and  her  husband  were  still  short  of  money  is  attested  by  her  account 
of  making  over  "all  my  present  possession  of  myne  owne  inheritance  being  the 
flower  &  best  parte  of  my  whole  portion"  to  provide  her  daughter  Mary  with 
a  dowry.  The  family's  continuing  financial  problems  led  Sir  Antony  first  to 
seek  Parliamentary  redress  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  lands  entailed  to  his 
brother,  and  then,  when  his  brother  contested  this,  to  sue  him,  this  time 
successfully.  It  was  only  after  this  that  the  Mildmays  were  well  off,  and  (to 
judge  from  Grace's  comments  made  after  her  husband's  death)  that  what  had 
often  been  a  strained  marriage  became  genuinely  companionable.  Her  story 
not  only  confirms  the  conventional  impression  of  a  litigious  age,  but  also 
speaks  movingly  of  the  distress  faced  by  women  who,  after  marriage,  risked 
isolation  and  penury  in  the  absence  of  strictly  negotiated  settlements,  or  indeed 
of  any  independent  legal  rights. 

Of  her  childhood  Grace  recalls  a  rigorous  but  happy  up-bringing  by  her 
governess,  Mrs  Hamblyn,'^  whose  values  and  advice,  reinforced  by  the 
example  of  Lady  Sharrington'  s  deep  piety,  she  commends  to  her  children.  The 
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importance  of  a  simple  reformed  faith,  and  accountable  behaviour,  were 
impressed  upon  her  from  an  early  age,  and  these  habits  seem  to  have  become 
stronger  over  the  years,  partly  under  the  influence  of  her  father-in-law.  Her 
own  father  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  so  strict,  since  all  the  family  visitors 
and  guests  she  recalls  from  childhood  are  characterised  by  moral  faults  or 
"impudent  behauiour"  (e.g.  a  common-law  couple).  In  this  particular  section 
of  the  autobiography,  as  Mary  Ellen  Lamb  has  observed,  we  also  receive  one 
of  the  most  detailed  "representations  of  the  actual  teaching  offered  to  a  young 
woman  of  the  Renaissance."'^  Grace  learned  skills  conventional  to  her  sex, 
class,  and  religion:  music,  arithmetic,  letterwriting,  needle- work,  basic  sur- 
gery and  physic,  and  daily  scripture  reading  —  a  curriculum  intended  to 
produce  pious  and  useful  domestic  companions  for  men.  While  being  taught 
to  avoid  such  works  of  the  devil  as  "bookes  of  idle  playes,"  she  was  also 
encouraged  to  write  poetry  on  moral  themes.  In  the  case  of  the  "impudent" 
couple  mentioned  above,  both  she  and  her  governess  composed  stanzas  "very 
wittily  &  sharpe  against  such  licentious  behauiour ...  to  take  heed  of  the  lyke, 
&  to  abhorre  &  despise  the  same."  Later  as  a  young  wife  during  her  husband's 
long  absences  from  home.  Lady  Mildmay  proudly  resisted  invitations  from 
friends  to  attend  weddings  and  feasts,  claiming  that  she  was  happier  pursuing 
improving  tasks  at  home  than  leading  a  more  out-going,  glamorous  life.  That 
she  forcefully  articulates  the  moral  beliefs  underpinning  these  decisions  and 
deftly  justifies  them  with  scriptural  evidence,  while  at  the  same  time  disabling 
her  personal  authority  by  drawing  attention  to  her  lack  of  scholarly  training, 
makes  her  typical  of  many  Renaissance  women  torn  between  confidence  in  the 
value  of  their  convictions  and  fear  of  intruding  on  male-dominated  areas  of 
knowledge.  By  invoking  the  supervailing  presence  of  divine  grace  in  her 
"Book  of  Meditations,"  however.  Lady  Mildmay,  like  other  female  authors  of 
her  time,  overcomes  traditional  objections  to  women  as  moral  teachers. 
Overall,  then,  this  autobiographical  part  of  the  MS  authenticates  her  late- 
conceived  desire  to  circulate  her  meditations  as  a  spiritual  resource  for  public 
readers  as  well  as  her  family.  It  likewise  guarantees  the  autonomous  transmis- 
sion of  a  personal  heritage,  which  previously  in  the  legal  and  financial  realms 
she  had  seen  secured  only  with  a  much  more  painful  and  assisted  struggle. 


The  MS  and  transcription 

I  have  selected  those  passages  from  the  autobiography  which  should  be  of 
any  historical  or  literary  interest  to  general  readers;  in  all  this  represents  about 
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65  per  cent  of  the  first  part  of  the  MS.  The  omitted  sections  are  those  in  which 
Lady  Mildmay  amplifies  or  cites  biblical  authority  for  moral  advice  that 
intersperses  her  temporal  recollections.  My  transcription  preserves  original 
spellings,  pagination,  and  paragraphing,  but  does  not  reproduce  the  bold 
lettering  that  occasionally  begins  a  paragraph,  the  long  form  of  5,  blotted 
letters,  or  overwritten  corrections/false  starts.  Also  omitted  are  the  numerous 
marginal  references  to  biblical  texts  (some  of  which  appear  to  be  in  hands  other 
than  Lady  Mildmay's),  as  well  as  braces  and  other  non-lexical  markings. 
Contractions  indicated  by  tildes  have  been  expanded,  and  the  swash  terminal 
s  (5)  is  rendered  es.  All  interpolated  material  appears  in  square  brackets.  The 
notes  are  editorial. 

Two  distinct  hands  appear  in  this  first  part  of  the  volume.  Lady  Mildmay 
wrote  the  main  text  in  a  neat  italic  script.  After  this  revisions  and  corrections, 
usually  interlined  by  way  of  carets  or  strike-outs,  were  made  in  secretary  script. 
This  turns  out  to  be  her  hand  as  well  —  an  informal  one  ~  since  she  sometimes 
also  makes  changes  in  italic  which  follow  initial  secretary  revisions.  On  p.  3 
of  the  MS,  for  example,  paragraph  3,  the  penultimate  line,  she  first  writes 
"vsed"  (italic),  strikes  this  out  and  replaces  it  with  "exercised"  (italic,  above 
the  line),  then  strikes  out  this  and  returns  to  "vsed"  (secretary,  below  the  line), 
before  again  striking  this  out  and  writing  "vsed"  (italic,  above  the  line). 
Moreover,  isolated  secretary  letters  often  "creep  in"  to  her  formal  hand  — 
letters  identical  in  form  to  those  of  the  script  making  revisions;  e.g.  p.  4  of  the 
MS,  paragraph  1 ,  final  line,  the  'r'  of  *  introduction.'  Since  both  hands  are  Lady 
Mildmay' s,  I  have  not  distinguished  between  them  in  print,  though  the  reader 
can  assume  that  MS  revisions  generally  appear  in  secretary. 

Other  than  the  marginal  notes,  the  only  other  section  of  the  first  part  of 
the  MS  not  in  Lady  Mildmay' s  writing  is  an  elementary  family  tree  which 
appears  on  the  verso  of  the  cover-leaf  (not  reproduced  here  —  recto  blank). 
This  begins  with  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay  (father  of  Sir  Walter)  and  ends  with 
Grace's  grandchild  Mildmay  Fane,  son  of  her  daughter  Mary  and  Francis 
Fane,  first  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  tree  may  have  been  added  by  Lady 
Fane.'^ 
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Lady  Grace  Mildmay 

Autobiography  (c.l617),  from  Meditations  (7-1617?) 

[p.]l 

experience  I  comend  vnto  my  children  as  approoued, 
I  haue  found  by  obscruation 
this  to  be  the  best  course  to  set  our  selues  in  from 
the  beginning  vnto  the  end  of  our  lyues./ 

That  is  to  say 

First  To  beginn  w*  the  Sriptures  [sic]  to  read  them 

&  humility  as  a  disciple 
with  all  diligence^  continually  euery  daye  in  some 
measure  vntill  we  haue  gone  thorough  the  whole 
booke  of  God  from  the  first  of  Genesis  vnto 
the  last  of  the  reuelation,  &  then  beginn  agayne 
&  so  ouer  &  ouer  w*out  wearynesse:/ 

To  the  end  that;  our,  hart,  soule,  spirits,  and 

with  it 
whole  inner  man,  maye  first  be  seasoned^  &  receiue 
the  true  stampe  &  lyuely  impression  thereof./ 

Judge 
Whereby  we  maye  the  better^  of  all  Learning 
Whatsoeuer,  &  be  able  to  make  true  vse,  and 

application  application 
good^  distribution  of  all  mens  judgements  and 

&  be  conferred  m 
educations:  with  this  constant  resolution,  neuer 
to  receiue  any  doctrine  from  men  w^*"  procedeth 
not  from  God,  according  to  the  truth  of  his 

ie 
Worde  in  all  sanctitttdc  &  true  holynesse./ 
7^  The  holy  sacraments  baptisme  &  the  Lords 
Supper  maye  witnesse  with  vs  &  confirme  "f 
same  within  vs  &  scale  it  vp  for  euer,  betwixt 
God  &  our  consciences  neuer  to  be  altred  that 
we  are  the  selected  people  of  God,  to  doe  his 
will,  to  blesse  his  holy  name,  &  to  publish  his 

separated  &  opposed 
pray  se,  truely^  distinguished  from  sathan  y*  flesh, 
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separated  &  opposed 

&  y'  worlde, 

[p.]  2 

&  the  world  &  from  all  theyr  wicked  actions 
&  conspiracies./ 

Also  to  make  our  selues  expert  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  histories  contayned  in  the  booke  of  Acts 
&  Monuments'*  of  the  church,  Whereby  our  faith- 
full  zeale 

^  may  be  increased  &  strengthened  &  our  hartes 
encouraged  manfully  to  suffer  death  &  to  giue 

truth 
our  lyues  for  the  testimony  of  the  death  of 

in 
God  Wherevnto  we  are  thus  confirmed  and 
sealed  by  the  death  &  bloud  of  Christ. 

Also  to  make  our  selues  expert  in  the  vnderstan= 
ding  &  knowledge  of  the  cronicles  of  the  bté, 
land,  What  matters  of  moment  haue  passed 
from  the  beginning,  vnder  the  gouemment  of 
our  Royall  &  Annoynted  Princes,  Whereby 

to  imitiate  & 
we  may  be  instructed^  to  follow  the  good  exam= 
pies  of  true  &  faithfull  subiects,  and  to  haue 
theyr  worthy  actes  &  exploytes  in  memory 
which  are  registred  for  the  same  end,  and  also 
whereby  wee  maye  avoyde  &  shame  all  treasons 
&  trecherous  attempts,  &  all  vnfaithfull 
combynations  w'*"  plotters  &  deuisers  of  euill./ 

For,  the  danger  of  theyr  societie  is  great; 
many  honourable  houses  of  antiquitie  &  renowne 
&  auncient  names  haue  beene  vtterly  subuerted 
thereby,  &  rooted  out  as  yf  they  had  neuer 

been 

[p.]  3 

been;  &  the  innocent,  &  ignorant  persons  not 
made  acquainted  with  theyr  purposes  &  intentes 
haue  been  brought  in  question  being  scene  but 
to  fréquente  theyr  company  es  supposing  at  y' 
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least  that  they  could  not  but  see  or  heare 
somewhat  thereof./ 

Also  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  statutes  and 
Lawes  of  this  Land  is  very  profitable  and 
necessary,  Whereby  they  may  keepe  themselues 
w*in  the  compas  thereof  w^'out  controlment  or 
running  into  danger./ 

Also  the  wyse  &  wittie  sentences  of  the  philosophers'^ 
being  heathen  men  without  the  knowledge  of 

vsed  exercised 
God  are  worthie  bookes  to  be  rscd  sometymes 
for  recreation 

For  they  exhort  vnto  vertue  &  dehorte  from 
vice,  whereby  the  excellent  giftes  of  God  may  be 
magnifyed  in  them 

These  said  exercises  will  establish  substance  of 
good  matter  in  the  mynde,  &  prepare  noble 
men,  &  gentlemen  of  good  worth  for  worthy 
&  great  imployments,  &  make  them  wyse  & 
able  to  vndergoe  whatsoeuer  great  busynesse 
they  shall  take  in  hand,  to  the  aduancement 

of  the 

[p.]  4 

of  the  Gospell  &  comfort  of  y*^  whole  common  wealth/. 
A  mynde  thus  furnished  will  thinke  all  tymes 

of  idle 
ill  bestowed  in  bookes  xfe^  erf  playes,  &  of  all  such 
fruiteless  ydlc  &  vnprofitable  matter  w^*"  will 
peruert  &  carry  the  mynde  from  all  goodnesse 
&  is  an  introduction  vnto  all  euill./ 

It  is  the  vertue  of  the  mynde  w'^''  maketh  the 
man,  or  the  woman,  w'^'out  the  w'^'^  they  appeare 
as  blocks,  w'^''  haue  eyes  &  see  nott,  lyke  ymages 
sett  vp,  in  whome  is  no  counsell  nor  fore  casting 
of  perills:  such  cannot  but  stumble  vpon  euery 
inconueniencie,  &  be  buffetted  on  euery  syde 
for  want  of  Wisdome. 

Which  wisdome  is  gotten  by  continuall  exercise 
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&  well  spending  the  tyme  (as  is  aboue  sayed)  w*^**; 
should  bee  y'  laboure  of  a  mans  whole  lyfe,  for 
euery  daye  bringeth  forth  newe  experience./ 
All  these  things  comming  into  my  mynde,  I  thought 
good  to  set  them  downe  vnto  my  daughter,  & 
her  children,  as  familiar  talke  &  communicacion 
with  them,  I  being  dead,  as  yf  I  were  aliue./ 

And  I  doe  therewithall  hartily  praye  them 

to  accepte  thereof,  &  of  the  whole  booke  of  my 

meditations 

[p.]  5 

my 
meditations,/  w'^''  hath  beene  the  exersise  of  yc 
mynde  from  my  youth  vntill  this  daye,  euen 
with  the  zeale  of  my  hart  by  the  sweete  confer= 
ence  with  God,  &  his  holy  spirit,  &  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  who  brought  them  all  into  my  mynde 
&  gaue  them  vnto  me  from  tyme  to  tyme./ 

Being  all  vnto  me  as  lacobs  pillar,  euen  true 
testimonyes  vnto  my  soule  &  conscience  of  the 
loue  &  gratious  presence  of  God  w^''  neuer 
forsooke  me  in  all  my  dayes.  Whereby  I  am 
encouraged  stedfastly  to  belieue  that  he  will 

same 
be  the^  god  vnto  me  for  euer./ 
And  though  I  think     measure  of 
^None  can  take  that^  comfort  in  these  meditations,  which 

yet 
as  I  my  selfe  maye  doe,  btrt  Whosoeuer  readeth 

seeing 
them  may  make  good  vse  of  them,  especially  when 
they  shall  fynde  euery  poynt  of  doctrine  confirmed 
and  approoued  by  the  Scriptures./ 

Which  yf  it  please  them  to  pervse,  they  shall  fynde 

which 
that  profitt  &  consolation  therin  as  they  could  not 
haue  Imagined. 

Which  effect  &  blessing  of  God  I  beseech  him  to 
giue  vnto  this  booke,  that  the  spirit  of  God  maye 
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joyne  with  euery  one  that  readeth  the  same  with 

diligence 

[p.]  6 

diligence  &  a  zealous  hart;  w'^''  maye  make  this  booke 
vnto  them  as  it  is  vnto  me,  euen  lyke  lacobs  piller 
a  testimony  of  the  loue  &  presence  of  God,  Who 
be  with  them  for  euer,  &  increase,  &  multiplye  the 
giftes  of  his  holy  spirit  in  them,  to  the  perfection  of 
a  good  lyfe  in  this  woride,  &  eueriasting  blessednesse 
in  the  kingdome  of  heauen./ 

He  that  will  take  profitt  by  this  exercise  must 
turne  awaye  his  eyes  from  beholding  of  vanitie  and 
consider  well  what  he  heareth. 

Shall  the  porter  keepe  out  the  thiefe  Who  often  tymes 
commeth  not  onely  to  steale,  but  most  cruelly  to 
murther  also?/ 

And  is  there  no  spirituall  power  withm  vs  to  resist 

the  spirituall  thiefe  &  Cruell  murtherer,  who  seeketh 

to  destroye  vs  both  soule  &  body?  yes.  Take  heede,  watch, 

&  praye  agaynst  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the 

eyes,  &  the  pryde  of  lyfe,  &  retayne  not  a  thought 

of  them  in  your  hart./ 

For  When  lust  hath  conceiued  it  bringeth  forth 
sinne,  &  sinne  when  it  is  finished,  it  bringeth  forth 
death./ 

Therefore  let  the  word  of  God  (aboue  all)  dwell  in 
your  hartes  plenteously  with  the  feare  of  God,  & 

est 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  Who  is  that  strongs  man,  and  hee 
will  preserue  vs  from  the  spoyler  that  he  shall  neuer 
come  neere  vs  to  hurt  vs./ 

As  Idolatry 

[p.]  7 

swearing 
As  Idolatry,  Witchcrafte,  Murder,  adultery  lyings,  & 
forswearing,  pryde,  ambition,  couetousnesse  slander 
&  bac kby ting,  rancour  &  reuenge,  &  such  lyke./ 
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Woe  to  that  man  in  whome  is  found  all  these  euills! 
a  man  may  saye  that  a  Legion  of  deuills  possesseth 
his  hart;  the  least  of  these  sinnes  is  able  to  ouerthrow 
kingdomes  &  thrones  of  the  mightie. 

These  are  the  seedes  sowen  by  the  enuious  man,  w'''': 

will 
can  neuer  bring  forth  good  fruité,  yet  must  they 
grow  vp  togither  with  the  wheat  vntill  the  generall 
Haruest;  mans  hart  being  more  apte,  &  capable  by 
nature  to  retayne  this  wicked  seede,  then  the  seede 
of  righteousnesse./ 

fore 
Whereby  all  men  must  take  heed  how  they  trust 
too  much  in  theyr  owne  strength,  to  thinck  they 
maye  keepe  company  with  the  wicked,  &  fashion 
themselues  vnto  all  vanities  with  the  worlde,  &  thinck 
that  they  maye  giue  free  libertie  to  theyr  eyes  to  behold 
&  gaze  vpon  all  euill  objects,  &  to  theyr  eares 

a 
to  hearken  &  inclyne  vnto  all  euill  inducementes 

ing 
&  prouocations;  forgett^  that  the  hart  of  man  is 
deceiptfull  aboue  all  things,  &  that  they  maye  be 
snared  thereby./  and 

Rejecting  that  holy  doctrine  in  the  first  psalme^° 
which  teacheth  vs  not  to  walke  in  the  counsell 
of  the  vngodly  nor  stand  in  the  waye  of  sinners 
&  nor  sitt  in  the  seate  of  the  scornefull. 

But  to 

[p.]  8 

But  to  delight  in  the  lawe  of  the  Lorde,  and 

ourselues 
in  his  Lawe  to  exercyse  himsclfc  daye  &  night 

That  man  is  in  a  woefull  state  who  knoweth 
these  things,  &  yet  runneth  wittingly  &  willingly 
there  vnto;  he  can  expect  no  good  successe  nor  happy 
end;  but  mischiefe  followeth  him  whither  soeuer 
he  goeth,  &  will  not  leaue  him  vntill  his  vtter 
destruction  be  effected:/ 
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It  is  certayne  that  there  is  a  foundation  &  ground 

many  great 
of  much  ensueing  euills,  That  is  to  saye,  When 
the  nobilitie  &  great  personages  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  haue  noe  regard  nor  forecast  what 
gouernours  they  sett  ouer  theyr  children,  nor 
what  seruants  they  appoynte  to  attend  vpon  them./ 

Whereby  it  commeth  to  passe  too  often  &  too 
vniuersally,  that  the  myndes  of  chidren  [sic]  are  taynted 
&  Corrupted,  corrupted  euen  from  theyr  infancie 
&  made  capable  of  euery  lewde  &  euill  conuersation, 
&  are  made  impudent  &  bould,  without  all  shame, 
&  so  stiffe-necked  &  peruerse  therein,  that  no 

example  or  reproof 
counsell^  can  restrayne  them./ 

Many  Gendemen,  &  theyr  wyues  are  desirous  to 
place  theyr  sonnes  &  daughters  in  Honorable  seruices, 

but  they 

[p.]  9 

but  they  take  no  care  to  furnishe  theyr  myndes 
with  true  religion  &  vertue,  &  other  good  partes 
fitt  for  such  preferrement 

But  yf  they  were  put  off  &  not  receiued  into  seruice 
for  want  of  better  education;  euery  one  would 
endeavoure  to  amend  that  fault  least  theyr 
children  should  lye  vpon  theyr  hands  vnpref erred: 
Whereas  otherwyse  they  would  be  sought  for  and 
enquired  after,  &  whosoeuer  should  retayne  them 
would  thincke  themselues  happy./ 

I  had  experience  of  a  Gentlewoman^'  (Neece  vnto 
my  Father,  &)  brought  vp  by  my  mother  from 
her  chyldhood,  whom  after- ward  she  trusted  to 
be  gouernour  ouer  her  owne  children./ 

& 
She  proued  very  religious,  wyse,^  chaste,  &  all  good 
vertues  that  might  be  in  a  woman  were  constantly 
settled  in  her,  (for,  from  her  youth  she  made  good 
vse  of  all  things  that  euer  she  did  read,  see,  or 
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heare;  &  obserued  all  companyes  that  euer  she 
came  in,  good  or  badd:  so  that  shee  could  giue  a 

most 
right  censure  &  true  judgment  of  any  things,  & 
giue  wyse  counsell  vpon  any  occasion/ 

And  she  could  apprehend,  &  contriue  any  matter 

whatsoeuer 

^propounded  vnto  her,  most  juditiously,  &  sett  her  mynd 

indited 
downe  in  wryting  either  by  letters^,  or  otherwyse  as  well  as  most  any  well 
as  most 
men  could  haue  done 

She  had 

[p.]  10 

She  had  (also)  good  knowledge  in  phisick  &  surgerieV 

She  was  of  an  excellent  quicke  spirit,  &  pleasauntly 
conceited,  so  that  she  wonn  my  eldest  Sister  &  mee 
to  be  in  loue  with  her,  and  to  delight  in  all  her  speaches 
&  actions/  for  her  mirth  was  very  sauory  &  full 
of  witt,  &  in  her  sadnesse  she  vttered  forth  nothing 
but  wisdome  &  grauitie/ 

She  scoffed  at  all  dalliance,  ydle  talke,  &  wanton 
behauiour,  appertayning  therevnto,  with  a  touch  of  a 
caueat  to  take  heed  thereof. 

She  counselled  vs  when  we  were  alone,  so  to  behaue 
our  selues  as  yf  all  the  world  did  looke  vpon  vs,  & 
to  doe  nothing  in  secret  whereof  our  conscience  might 
accuse  vs,  &  by  any  meanes  to  avoyde  the  company 
of  Seruingmen,  or  any  other  of  lyke  disposition, 

gestures 
whose  ribald  talke  &  ydle^  dispositions  and  euill 
suggestions,  were  dangerous  for  our  Chaste  eares  and 
eyes,  to  heare  &  behold,  least  the  innocencie,  and 
virginitie  of  our  tender  hearts  should  be  stayned 
thereby./ 

And  further  shee  aduised  vs  to  deale  truely  and 
faithfully  in  all  things  both  in  worde  &  deede,  in 
small  matters  &  in  great;  &  to  beware  of  all  lyes, 
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&  of  Oathes,  &  of  reporting  of  newes,  To  heare 
much  &  speake  little,  seeming  to  be  ignorant  in 
some  things  rather  then  to  boast  of  the  knowledge 

which  we 

[p.]  11 

to 

Which  we  haue  not,  &  thereby^  discouer  our  folly,  & 
giue  occasion  to  be  laughed  attV 

I  delighted  so  much  in  her  company  that  I  would 
sitt  with  her  all  the  daye  in  her  chamber,  &  by  my 
good  will,  would  neuer  goe  from  her,  embraceing 
alwayes  her  rebukes  &  reproofes./ 

And  when  shee  did  see  me  idly  disposed,  shee  would 
sett  me  to  cipher  with  my  penn,  &  to  cast  vp  and 
prooue  great  summes  &  accomptes,  &  sometymes  set 

a 
me  to  wryte^  some  supposed  letter  to  this  or  that 
body  concerning  such  &  such  things,  &  other 
tymes  set  me  to  reade  in  D^  Turners  Herball,^^  &  in 
Bartholomew  Vigoe,^^  &  other  tymes  set  me  to  sing 
psalmes  &  somtymes  set  me  to  some  curious  worke 
(for  she  was  an  excellent  workewoman  in  all  kynds 
of  needle  worke,  &  most  curyously  shee  would  performe 
it./ 

And  when  I  was  not  w'''  her  she  would  be  sure  to 
be  with  mee  at  my  Heeles  to  see  where  &  w'*"  whome 
I  was,  &  what  I  did  or  spake,  such  was  her  honest 
&  faithfull  care  to  performe  the  trust  w'^''  my 
Mother  reposed  in  her./ 

She  gaue  me  warning  of  a  gentlewoman  who  fre= 
quented  my  fathers  house,  to  take  heed  of  her,  for 
that  she  was  of  a  subtill  spirit,  full  of  wordes  and 
questions,  &  of  an  vndermynning  disposition,  a 
busy  body 

[p.]  12 

busy  body,  &  a  medler  in  matters  w*^**  concerned 
her  not.  Neither  regarding  what  hurt  or  trouble 
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might  redound 

^to  many  thereby,  nor  how  my  reputation  might 
be  brought  in  question  by  conuersing  with  her,  for 
she  sought  much  into  my  company 
(And  surely  this  counsell  of  hers  which  she  gaue 
me  was  very  sweete,  &  good  to  be  obserued,  for  in 
myne  owne  experience  I  haue  found  the  danger  very 
great.  For^'*  such  a  busy  body  as  this  of  whome 
his  godly  gentlewoman  hath  spoken,  hath  not  lett 
of  things  by  them  committed  worthy  of  blame 
to  speake  to  me  of  things  concerning  other  men,  where- 
by the  speaker  might  come  to  much  trouble  &  blame, 

&  then  at  her  pleasure  report  (or  rather  accuse 
me)  to  the  partie  of  whome  she  spake  (yf  not  to 
others  also)  that  it  was  I  that  spake  them  to  her./) 

Also  there  was  a  gentleman  of  great  accompt  sitting 
at  my  fathers  table,  who  spent  all  the  dinner  tyme  in 
arguments  &  much  talke,  wandring  in  his  discourses./ 

So  when  dinner  was  doone  she  asked  me  yf  I  did  not 

obserue  the  same,  &  how  he  gloryed  in  his  owne  witt,  & 

to  heare  himselfe  speake,  &  how  his  wordes  were  many 

but  litle 

then  true  substance  of  the  matter,  so  that  yf  he  were 

so  wyse  (as  he  tooke  himselfe  to  be)  she  would  judge  him 

to  be  the  wysest  man  in  the  kingdome. 

Also  there  was  a  man  &  a  woman  both  maryed,  but 
not  man  &  wyfe,  of  impudent  behauiour  one  towards 

another 

[p.]  13 

another;  which  when  she  behelde,  she  asked  me  yf  I 
did  not  thincke  it  a  monstruous  spectacle  to  behold: 
&  wished  me  to  make  one  staffe^^  &  shee  would 
make  an  other,  vntill  there  were  foure  or  fyue  verses 
made  therevpon,  which  she  performed  all  herselfe, 
very  wittily  &  sharpe  against  such  licentious  beha= 
uiour,  And  this  shee  did  for  myne  instruction  to  take 
heed  of  the  lyke,  &  to  abhorre  &  despise  the  same./ 

Also  she  aduised  me  to  avoyde  such  company  by 
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all  meanes  possible,  &  to  take  heede  of  whome  I 
receiued  any  giftes,  as  a  booke  wherein  might  be 
written  some  wordes  whereby  I  might  betraye  my 
selfe  vnawares,  or  gloues,  Apples  or  such  lyke: 
for  that  wicked  companions  would  euer  présente  tre= 
cherous  attempts/,  which  afterwards  I  found  true  in 
some  sorte,  &  remembred  her  counsell./ 

Also  that  I  should  euer  cary  with  mee,  a  modest  eye, 
&  a  chast  eare,  a  silent  tongue,  &  a  considerate 
heart,  wary  &  heedfull  of  my  selfe  in  all  my 
wordes  &  actions./ 

And  in  this  &  such  lyke  manner  shee  wrought  all 

these 
her  counsells  vpon  me  from  tyme  to  tyme./  in^  all 

other, 
things  &  many^  more  then  I  can  here  recite,  w*^'' 
she  thought  profitable  for  me  to  remember  &  be  instruc: 
ted  in,  whereby  she  sent  me  furnished  into  the  worlde./ 

•   •   • 

[p.]  30 

This  book  of  my  Meditations 

is  the  consolation  of  my  soule,  the  joye  of  my 

hart  &  the  stabilitie  of  my  mynde./ 

As  they  are  approued  by  the  word  of  God, 
&  as  I  doe  approoue  them  in  myne  owne  con- 
science by  the  same  word: 

o 
And  I  haue  not  sett  them  downe  for  aosten- 
tation  or  vanitie,  as  God  himselfe  is  witnesse 
but  with  the  zeale  of  my  hart./ 

Knowing 

[p.]  31 

Knowing  that  there  is  nothing  hath  happen= 

ed  vnto  me  in  the  course  of  my  lyfe,  either 

in  prosperitie  or  aduersitie  in  any  kynde,  what= 

some 
soeuer,  but  the  lyke  maye  fall  out  to  any  other, 
wherein  my  comforts  &  remedies  may  be  approued 
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vnto  them  as  they  haue  been  vnto  mee./ 

Hartily  praying  euery  faithfull  reader  thereof 
to  accept  my  good  meaning  therein*,  and  giue  a 

*And  my  self  will  say  w*  the  prophet  Dauid. 
psalm  119:  Accept,  I  beseech  thee  etc: 

&  mild  patient,  censure  w'''  meekenes,  not  looking  for 

exact 
Eloquence,^  Method,  or  learning,  w'^*'  could  not 
proceed  from  me  who  have  not  been  trained  vp  in  vniuersitie 

Learning,  & 
have  had  most  experience  of  myne  owne  weaknes  ignorance,  & 
worthinesse  [sic],  euer  humbled  vnder  the  hand  of  God 
who  hath  been  my  greatest  Comfort./ 

[p.]  32 

Myne  owne  obseruation  of 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  hauing 

been  with  him  almost  twenty  yeares 

vprysing  and  downelying  in  his  house,  who  was 

wyse  eloquent  &  methodicall  in  all  his  speaches 

which  proceeded  from  a  cleere  judgem'  &  true  grounded  discerning  of 

whatsoeuer  he  spake  of,  w*  the  applause  of 

all  men  that  heard  him  / 

First  touching  matters  of  comon  wealth, 
wherin  he  (being  chosen  by  his  country)  had 
a  place  &  voyce  to  speake  betwixt  the  Queene  of 
England  his  Mistresse  &  her  subiects  in  divers 
Parliamentes:^^  &  by  his  place  of  chancellour  of 
the  exchequer  to  speake  betwixt  one  man  and 

her 
another,  yea  concerning  y'  Queene  &  her  subiects  touching^ 
Reuenues./ 

these 
In  all  which  he  shewed  himselfe  most  faithfull 
equal  1  &  just,  &  carry ed  all  matters  w*  the 
contentm^  of  all  parties./ 

o 
without  encroaching  to  himselfe  vayne  attsten= 
tation  &  glory  of  the  world,  &  w'^'out  enriching 
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rents 
of  his  owne  estate  by  the  Queenes  her  Lands 

or  treasure 

[p.]  33 

in 

or  treasure,  whereof  he  might  with  a  safe  con= 
science  washe  his  hands  in  innocencie./^^ 

Though  he  did  see  many  abuses  wherein  the 
Queene  &  state  was  wronged  by  greater  men 
then  himselfe  put  in  trust,  which  example  he 
might  haue  followed  as  well  as  they. 

But  that  he  did  detest  &  abhorre  from  his 
hart  such  false  &  wicked  dealings,  w*^''  could 
expect  from  God  no  blessing  in  the  end./ 

He  euer  perswaded  the  Queene  his  soueraigne, 
in  such  a  gratious  manner  to  demaund  all  her 
duetyes  seruices  &  obedience  from  her  subiects 
as  they  might  yeeld  all,  &  more  then  they  were 
well  able  vnto  her  Ma''^  rather  in  loue  &  faith= 
full  harts  towards  her  then  by  constraint  or 
fcaw  violence 
violence  to  be  vrged  from  them./ 

And  also  hee  would  say,  he  euer  found  it  the 
best  meanes  to  perswade  her  subiects  w*  argum*** 
of  reason,  &  loue,  whereby  they  might  rest  assured 
of  her  Mat'^"  loue  &  tender  affection  towards  them 
as  a  Nurse  &  Mother  of  her  Common  wealth 
rather  then  by  harsh  &  distastefull  speaches  to 
stryke  theyr  harts  with  a  doubtfulnesse  of  her  loue 
&  care  of  theyr  estates./  .  . . 

[p.]  35 

In  his  owne  priuate  house,  his  houshold  &  family 
&  all  sorts  of  people  that  resorted  vnto  him,  did 
admire  his  innocent  &  vnspotted  caryage  of  him 
selfe  amongst  them  in  all  his  words  &  actions 
ready  to  doe  euery  man  good,  &  hurt  to  no  man./ 

He  was  a  very  pleasant  conceipted  man  at  his 
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good  occasions,  &  give 
table:  &  continually  would  minister^  wyse  and  pro= 
fitable  speeches  to  the  great  content  of  his  semantes 
&  those  that  satt  with  him/ 

He  would  neuer  suffer  any  man  to  be  euill  spoken 
off  at  his  table  by  any  man  whatsoeuer,  but  he 
would  cutt  him  off  in  his  speech,  &  reprooue  him 
in  a  gentle  &  good  manner./ 

Neither  would  he  suffer  any  of  what  calling 
soeuer  he  were,  to  talke  at  his  table  of  high  mat= 
ters  of  state,  of  the  Queene,  her  counsell,  nor 
of  the  nobilitie,  vnreuerently;  nor  prophanely  of 
God,  but  he  would  cut  off  theyr  speach  in  such 
a  wyse  &  louing  manner,  that  they  euer 
tooke  it  in  good  parte,  &  reuerenced  him 

He  was  to  his  power  a  great  fauourer  of  all 

good  learning  &  of  the  true  profession  of  y*  Gospell, 

as  appears  faithfully  to  the  world  by  y*  flourishing  religious 

learned  Emmanuel  Colledge 
he  gaue 
founded,  builded,  laid  in  good  measure  endowed  by  him  at  his  owne 

great  charges/ 

[p.]  36 

He  gaue  exhibition  to  diuers  strangers  who  were  men 
of  learning,  &  truely  religious,  he  charged  his 
owne  land  w""  yearly  stipends  to  two  Colledges  in 
Cambrige,  &  builded  Emmanudl  Colledge  of 
his  owne  charge./^^ 

The  worst  man  that  euer  repayred  vnto  him  would 
speake  well  of  him,  &  confesse  that  they  had  cause 
to  loue  him./ 

Certaynly  Whosoeuer  he  be  that 
maketh  himselfe  an  instrument  to  diuide  the  King 
&  his  subiects,  deserueth,  of  them  both,  to  be  cast  out 
&  to  be  accurssed  both  of  God  &  mann. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  put  his 
hand  betwixt  the  barke  &  the  tree,  according  to 
the  old  prouerbe./^^ 
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But  yf  God  in  his  wrath  &  sore  displeasure,  towardes 
a  sinfull  kingdome  or  a  wicked  family,  doe  deter= 
mine  theyr  subuersion  for  theyr  sinne,  there  can 
want  no  instrument  or  meanes  to  worke  the  same 
vntill  theyr  vtter  confusion  be  effected. 

us 

Yet  let  not  the  lorde  deale  w'''^  according  to  our 
deserts  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but  spare  vs./ 
&  preserue  vs  in  his  mercy,  neither  let  him  take 
his  word  &  sincere  ministration  thereof  from  vs./ 

Whereby  he 

[p.]  37 

whereby  he  dwelleth  amongst  vs,  whatsoeuer  punish= 
ment  it  please  him  to  inflict  vpon  vs  for  our  sinnes 
let  him  convert  vs  as  our  father  in  christ  &  abyde 
with  vs  for  euer./ 

And  the  Lorde  make  it  Good  vnto  our  king  &  his 
posteritie  for  euer  vnto  the  worlds  end,  that  they  may 
fynde  themselues  happy  princes,  &  make  theyr 

rehgious,/just 
people  happy  subiects  by  theyr^  gratious  &  louing 
gouernment  by  the  direction  of  the  Gospell  of 
peace:  &  the  God  of  peace  worke  it  euer  in  theyr 
myndes  to  make  the  same  theyr  joye  &  tryumph 

did,  to 
as  dauid^  daunced  before  the  Arke  w*  instrumentes 
of  musick  bycause  the  presence  of  God  was 
figured  therein/^^ 

And  further  I  haue  thought  good  to  call 

to  mynde  the  extraordinary  loue  &  fauour  of 

this  said  worthy  person  towards  my  selfe  in 

my  tender  youth./ 

Which  loue  was  such  that  he  desired  me  of 

my  father,  to  Marry  w^*"  his  eldest  Sonne./ 

His  Sonne  being  then  more  willing  to  trauaile  to 

get  experience  of  the  worlde  then  to  marry  so 

soone,  was  vnwilling  to  giue  eare  therevnto./ 

But  his  Father 
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[pj  38 

But  his  father  told  him,  yf  he  did  not  Marry  w"" 
me,  he  should  neuer  bring  any  other  woman  into 
his  house. 

Vpon  w*^*"  importunatie  of  his  Father,  he  was  con= 
tent,  &  entred  into  communication  w'*'  him  what 
Joynter  he  would  make  me,  &  what  allowance  he 
would  giue  for  our  maintainance  in  his  owne 
tyme 

His  Father  answered  him  agayne  by  earnest  protes= 
tations  &  vowe  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady 
his  Good  mother,  saying 

Doest  thou  distrust  me  Anthony?  here  I  speak 
it  before  God,  yf  thou  marry  with  this  woman 
I  will  giue  thee  all  that  I  haue,  &  whatsoeuer 
els  I  can  procure,  shall  be  thyne./ 

And  further  If  I  doe  it  not,  thy  mother  shall 
be  a  witnesse  against  me  in  heauen,  expressing 
the  same  with  teares:  w''*'  moued  the  harts  of  him= 
selfe  &  his  mother  to  weepe  also./ 

Wherevpon  he  yeelded  vnto  his  father,  &  y^ 
marryage  was  concluded  betwixt  him  &  mee 
vpon  the  trust  of  his  fidelitie  &  good  hope  that 
he  would  neuer  alter  his  mynde  nor  breake  his 
said  oath  &  vowe,  the  consummation  of  that 
marryage  being  the  scale  of  that  bond./ 

My 

[p.]  39 

My  father  in  lawe  gaue  me  this  posie  in  my 

Maneat  inviolata  fides,  y'  is  to  say 
Wedding  Ring^  Let  thy  fayth  remaine 
inuiolate,  which  in  the  very  instant  of  my 
Maryage  I  receiued  most  religiously,  w'''  a  full 
resolution  (by  the  grace  of  God)  to  performe  the 
same  vnto  the  end  of  my  lyfe. 

Wherein  he  bound  me  vnto  his  sonne  as  he  had 
before  bound  himselfe  vnto  him  vpon  that  condicion 
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of  our  maryage. 

After  which,  we  liued  w*  him  almost  twenty 
yeares,  receiuing  no  more  maintainance  from  him 

but 
abouc  one  130^'  by  yeare  bare  pention  to  paye 
our  semantes  wages,  &  to  appareil  our  selues 
&  to  défraye  all  other  charges  whatsoeuer,  w^*" 

do  suffice  in  any  competency 
could  not  by  any  meanes  possible  pcrformc  y® 

to 
least  pai-tc  of  our  necessities 

For  my  husband  followed  our  Queene  Elizabeth 
her  Court,  &  was  appoynted  by  her  ma''^  to  goe 
forth  with  cucry  embassadours  that  went  about 
any  speciall  busynes,  &  was  imployed  diuers 
tymes  therein  for  his  owne  experience./*^ 

Whereby  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  serue 
his  prince  &  Country  at  all  opportunities  &  occasions 
which  he  did 
&  all^  vpon  his  owne  charge  w*out  crauing  any 

allowance 

[p.]  40 

allowance  from  the  Queene  or  from  any  body 
els,  keeping  men  &  horsses  answerable  to  such 
a  course  of  lyfe  as  well  at  home  as  abroad 

this 
Which  was  a  strange  thing  how  he  could  doe  y^ 
same  without  running  himselfe  so  farre  in  debtt 

or  a  very  great  part  of 
that  all^  his  Fathers  Land  whole  estate  could 
not  haue  beene  able  to  hauc  discharge  the  same. 
But  God  who  can  make  a  little  goe  ffarre,  put 
into  his  mynde  to  remember,  a  tyme  to  spare  & 
a  tyme  to  spend,  which  he  did  obserue  in  all  his 
expences,  wherein  God  reserued  a  blessing  for  y' 
future  tymes;  yet  could  he  not  but  bee  in  debt, 
w*"*"  he  was./ 

And  when  his  Father  dyed,  not  long  before  his 
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death,  he  diuided  his  land  almost  equally  betwixt 

him  &  his  second  brother  &  lykewyse  his  Plate 

&  houshold  stuffe,  &  left  him  no  money  or  that  not  much/^^ 

And  therewithal!  bound  his  portion  of  land  by 

a  perpetuitie,"  &  made  me  no  joynter,  but  left 

me  to  the  thirds'^  which  might  be  troublesome  & 

vnccrtayne,  Neither  did  he  leaue  any  sufficient 

portion  for  the  perferrement  of  his  onely  chylde 

&  daughter.^^ 

My  husband  fynding  himselfe  so  straytned  that  he 
could  make  me  no  joynter,  nor  giue  his  daughter 

any  portion 

[p.]  41 

any  portion  nor  make  any  states  good  vnto  his 

but  onely  for  his  owne  life, 
Tennanntes^  for  fynes  receiued,  nor  paye  his  debts, 
nor  ransome  himselfe  yf  he  should  be  taken  pri= 
soner  by  some  extraordinary  occasion, 

He  sought  to  enlarge  himselfe  by  the  Parliam' 
&  propounded  all  these  said  poynts  to  that  Hon= 

nourable  Court,  where  they  were  receiued  as 
things  most  reasonable  &  fitting  to  be  yeelded 
vnto,  both  in  nature  &  conscience./ 

But  his  Brother  would  not  by  any  meanes  be  per= 
swaded  to  giue  his  consent  that  the  least  tittle 
thereof  should  be  graunted  vnto  him,  though 
lesse  then  one  halfe  of  my  Husbandes  Land 
would  haue  satisfyed  all  his  demaunds,  &  his 
Brother  might  haue  confirmed  the  residue  of 
his  Land  to  himselfe  &  his  posteritie  by  the 
Parliament./ 

his 
By  which  obstinacie  &  euill  nature  of  htm 
Brother,  the  Parliament  was  dismissed  of  the 

left  off  to  take  consideracion  of  it,  leaving  it  to  the  lawe. 
Cause,  &  he  constrayned  to  remayne  still  in 
his  wants 

Then  he  being  thus  provoked,  aduentured  to 
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taile 
sett  himselfe  at  liberty  by  Cutting  off  the  intafe 

& 
of  his  perpetuitie;  which  thing  he  did 
performe  by  the  Law  of  the  Land, 

provide 

for  mee  and  for  my 
Daughter,  and 
discharged  all  his 
debts,  to  the  good 
contentment  of  us 
and  many  other/ 
and  according  to     in  that  thereby  he  was  inabled  and  did 
lawfully  by  ^  the  lawe  of  God,^  the  lawc  of  nature 

&  y*^  law 

[p.]  42 

&  the  lawe  of  the  Land,  to  the  contentment 
of  all  parties  but  his  Brother  &  his  children./ 

All  w'^*'  the  right  hand  of  God  hath  brought 

&  mercy 
to  passe  in  his  vnspeakable  loue^  towards  vs  and 
our  posteritie  (&  shall  not  wee  remember?  or  shall 
we  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  &  confesse  the 
same  from  generation  to  generation  for  euer? 
God  forbid.  For,  our  thanckfulnesse  for  one  benefitt 
is  the  crauing  of  another  &  God  alwayes 
accepteth  a  thanckfull  mynd  ... 

[p.]  43 

Wherefore  I  leaue  it  vnto  my  whole  posteritie 
for  theyr  meditiation  &  consideration,  that  what 
falleth  to  one  the  lyke  maye  fall  to  another,  and 

be 
that  there  can^  no  euill  nor  troubles  so  great, 

but  they  maye  turne  to  our  good  &  receiue  a 
blessed  end  to  them  that  keepe  innocencie,  & 
take  heede  vnto  the  thing  that  is  right;  for  that 
will  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last./ 

I  thought  my  selfe  in  the  house  of  God  all  y' 
tyme  of  myne  aboad  w"'  my  father  in  Lawe: 
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for  that,  no  euill  company  was  permitted  to  resort 
to  his  house  nor  to  appeare  in  his  presence, 
whereby  I  was  preserued  from  the  sight,  or 
hearing  of  euill/ 

And  nothing  but  good  examples,  &  good  counsells, 
&  continuall  exercyse  in  the  word  of  God  was 
prefered  vnto  me 

Wherefore 

[p.]  44 

Werfore  [sic]  I  esteemed  my  selfe  more  happy  to 
Hue  w*  him  (yf  it  had  been  but)  w^  bread  and 
water  then  w'*'  any  other  with  a  continuall 
feast./ 

The  Lady  his  wyfe  was  also  a  vertuous  woman 
&  dutifull  to  her  husband,  in  all  chastitie,  obe= 
dience,  loue,  &  feare  towards  him  as  euer  I 
did  knowe  any,  and  she  instructed  me  lyke= 
wyse  to  become  a  faithfull  wyfe  vnto  her  sonne 

Whereof  there  was  great  proofe  made  in  all 
theyr  tyme  by  many  afflictions  &  contrary 
occasions  w*'''  fell  out  betwixt  me  &  my  husband 
&  betwixt  vs  &  them./ 

My  husband  was  much  from  me  in  all  that 
tyme,  &  I  spent  the  best  part  of  my  youth 
in  solitarinesse,  shunning  all  opportunities  to 
run  into  company  least  I  might  be  inticed  & 
drawen  awaye  by  some  euill  suggestions  to 
stayne  myne  vnspotted  garment,  &  so  be  robbed 
of  myne  innocencie,  for  I  durst  put  no  confi= 
dence  in  my  selfe  for  myne  owne  defence./ 
And  some  great  personages.  Ladies  of  myne 
acquaintance  would  perswade  me  to  goe  with 
them  to  the  Court,  to  feasts  Mariages  &  playes 

saying,  / 

[p.]  45 

saying,  that  it  was  pittie,  my  youth  should  be 
swallowed  vp  w^'out  all  pleasure  or  delight  in 
the  world/ 
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Myne  answere  was  that  God  had  placed  me 
in  this  house,  &  yf  I  found  no  comfort  here,  I 
would  neuer  seeke  it  out  of  this  house,  and 
this  was  my  certayne  resolution./ 

And  as  I  gaue  my  selfe  wholly  vnto  God,  in 
the  sinceritie  of  my  hart  so  he  receiued  me 
gratiously,  &  preserued  me  in  safetie,  &  directed 
&  prospered  me  in  all  my  wayes,  &  left  me  not 
comfortlesse  but  put  into  my  mynde  many  good 

all- 
delights  wherein  I  spent  my  tyme  most  continually/. 

First  in  diuinitie  euery  daye  as  my  leisure 
would  giue  me  leaue,  &  the  grace  of  God,  per= 
mitt  &  drawe  me.  I  did  read  a  chapter  in  the 
bookes  of  Moses,  another  in  one  of  the  prophètes 
one  chapter  in  the  Gospells,  &  another  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  end  of  the  reuelation,  &  the 
whole  psalmes  appoynted  for  the  daye,  ending 
&  beginning  agayne  &  so  proceeded  in  that 

g 

course 

Wherein  I  found  that  as  the  water  pierceth 

often 
the  hard  stone  by^  dropping  there vpon;  So  the 
continuall  exercyse  in  the  word  of  God,  made 

a  deepe 

[p.]  46 

a  deepe  impression  in  my  hart  stony  hart,  w""  an 
apteness  to  inclyne  vnto  the  will  of  God,  &  to 
delight  in  the  meditiation  therof  vpon  euery 
occation  of  thoughtes  arysing  in  my  mynde,  or 
vpon  whatsoeuer  myne  eye  did  bohold  [sic]  or  myne 
eare  did  heare,  applying  the  same  as  I  was 
directed  by  the  spirit  of  God./ 

Which  sayed  sttt  course  was  the  onely  stabilitie 
of  my  mynde,  &  my  staye  &  Comfort  in  all 
the  troubles  &  calamities  of  my  whole  lyfe/ 

Also  euery  daye  I  spent  some  tyme  in  playing 
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on  my  lute,  &  setting  songs  of  5  partes  therevnto 

&  practised  my  voyce  in  singing  of  psalmes/,  & 

in  making  my 

^  prayers  to  God,  And  confessing  any  sinnes  w'^'' 

were  euer  ready  to  meete  me  in  euery  thought 

&  to  turne  me  awaye  from  God  &  from  all 

goodnesse./ 

For  the  more  a  man  inclineth  himselfe  to  vertue 
&  to  depart  from  euill,  the  greater  will  be  his 
temptations;  &  ydlenesse  is  y*^  deuills  opportunitie./ 

Also  euery  daye  I  spent  some  tyme  in  the  HerbalP^ 
&  bookes  of  phisick,  &  in  ministring  to  one  or 
other  by  the  directions  of  the  best  phisitions  of 
myne  acquaintance  &  euer  god  gaue  a  blessing 
therevnto./ 

Also  euery 

[p.]  47 

Also  euery  daye  I  spent  some  tyme  in  workes  of 
myne  owne  inuention  without  sample  of  drawing 
or  patterne  before  me  for  carpett  or  Cushion  worke 
&  to  drawe  flowers  &  fruités  to  theyr  lyfe  w* 
my  plummett^^  vpon  paper./ 

All  which  varietie  of  exercises  did  greatly  recre: 
ate  my  mynde;  for  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  that  I  was  a  doing  in  euery  perticuler 
one  of  these  said  exercises./ 

And  though  I  was  but  meanly  furnished  to  be 
excellent  in  any  one  of  these  exercises,  yet  they 
did  me  good,  in  as  much  as  I  found  in  my  selfe 
that  God  wrought  w'*'  me  in  all./ 

And  further,  betwixt  the  tyme  of  my  father  in  law 
his  death,  &  the  cutting  off  of  the  said  perpetuitie, 
our  Daughter  was  to  be  giuen  in  Maryage,  & 
her  father  had  no  portion  to  giue  her,  wherevpon 
I  gaue  her  all  my  present  possession  of  myne  owne 

whole 
inheritance  being  the  flower  &  best  parte  of  my^ 
portion.  My  husband  hauing  his  lyfe  in  it  also./ 
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vnto  me 
Then  was  there  nothing  left^  for  my  securitie  but  the 
other  part  of  my  portion  of  inheritance  contayned 
in  my  Mothers  joynter  w'^'',  was  questionable  &  to 
be  recouered  w""  much  suites  in  Lawe  after  her 
death 

So  that 

[p.]  48 

So  that  yf  my  husband  had  dyed  at  that  tyme, 
I  should  haue  had  no  Land  but  the  bare  rent 
of  about  some  300^'  by  yeare,  not  suffitient  to  keepe 
any  house  to  maintayne  the  calling  of  my  fathers 
daughter  nor  for  my  husbands  wyfe. 

Neither  could  I  haue  been  able  to  contend  by  lawe 
with  my  husbands  brother  for  my  thirds,^^  nor  w* 
my  Sister  for  the  right  of  myne  inheritance  where= 
vnto  she  layed  claime.  In  all  w'^'',  my  state  in  myne 
age  stood  vpon  Hazards. 

My  husband  in  a  due  consideration  thereof,  and 
in  his  good  nature  &  thankefull  mynde  vnto  me 
for  my.  extraordinary  loue  to  his  daughter,  thus  to 

of 
dispossesse  my  selfe  for  her  sake  f&  his  owne^  so  great 
a  portion)  whereby  I  might  haue  put  my  selfe  into 
great  want  &  disgrace  in  myne  age)  made  great 
hast  to  breake  &  cut  off  his  perpetuitie,  fearing 
he  should  not  Hue  to  performe  the  same. 

At  which  tyme  when  he  went  vp  to  London 
about  this  busines  &  finished  it,  I  knewe 
nothing  thereof,  but  at  that  very  instant 
I  made  meanes  vnto  him,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  repayre  the  Parsonage  at  Oundell 
wherein  I  had  my  lyfe  that  I  might  haue  an 
house  to  goe  vnto  &  to  convay  my  stuffe,  vpon 
any  sodayne  occasion  that  might  befall  me 

(for  my 

[p.]  49 

(for  my  Husband  was  then  very  sicklye)  with 
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this  resolution,  to  spend  my  whole  lyfe  in  that 
place  in  the  most  priuate  manner  possible,^^  &  neuer 
to  haue  lived  with  my  daughter  or  to  be 
beholden  vnto  her  or  to  any  other  friend  whoso= 
euer;  with  great  contentation  of  mynde,  and 
mortification  to  the  world 

without  repentance  of  whatsoeuer  I  had  giuen, 
wishing  it  much  more  with  the  abundance  of 

and  to  her  worthy  &  honorable  Husband,  who  deserved  the  same, 
Gods  blessing  therew^''  to  my  daughter^  and  their 
Children./ 

Often  tymes  I  haue  prayed  to  God  that  yf  it 
were  his  pleasure  that  I  should  be  cast  out  of 
this  house  in  myne  age  by  my  Husbands  brother, 
yet  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  goe  out  w*  me 
as  he  came  into  this  house  with  me,  &  brought  me 
hether,  &  hath  guided  me  &  directed  me  in  all 
my  wayes  all  the  tyme  of  my  being  here./ 

And  then  let  his  will  be  done;  so  be  it  vnto  me 
w*  a  cheerefull  &  good  hart  let  me  goe  out  willingly 
&  his  faithfullnesse  &  truth  be  my  shield  &  Buckler 
for  euer./ 

Nothing  can  be  sodaine  or  strange  vnto  vs,  neither 
can  we  sustayne  want  though  we  haue  nothing, 
when  God  is  with  vs:  our  hartes  being  established 
with  faith  in  him,  &  in  loue  patience  meekenes  & 
temperancee,  euer  wayting  vpon  the  will  of  God,  to 

weepe 

[p.]  50 

weepe  or  rejoyce,  to  haue  or  not  to  haue,  as  it 
best  pleaseth  him./ 

I  haue  often  tymes  say  de  vnto  my  soule  in  the 
secret  of  my  hart;  God  forbid  that  I  should  so 
much  wishe  or  desyre  to  dwell  in  this  house  during  my 
lyfe  or  to  possesse  the  Lands  &  provisions  belong 

as 
ing  therevnto,  but  oncly  that  God  would  be 
pleased  much  rather  to  hold  me  in  myne  inte 
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gritie  &  faithfulnes  towards  God  &  my  husband./ 

Then  God  looked  vpon  me  &  gaue  me  those  earthly 
blessings  w'^''  I  asked  not  nor  deserued  neither  could 
expect;  the  preseruation  of  my  husbands  lyfe  being  a 
principall  meanes  thereof,  which  God  alone  perfor= 
med  for  me  When  he  deliuered  him  in  many  dangers 
&  perrills  of  his  lyfe./ 

Wherein  I  haue  found  &  proued  that  it  is  good 
to  depend  wholly  vpon  God  with  a  good  conscience 
&  the  true  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  God  to 
witnesse  with  vs  &  for  vs. 

And  further  I  must  not  let  slippe  out 
of  my  mynde  What  God  hath  done  for  me  in 
myne  owne  perticuler  inheritance  wherevnto 
I  was  lawfully  borne 

S^  Henry  Sharington  of  Laycot  in  Wiltshire  Knight, 
My  father^  then  living 

Had  onely  three  daughters^,  and 

vpon 

[p.]  51 

vpon  our  Maryages  he  diuided  his  land  into 
three  partes,  &  intailled  the  same  vnto  vs 
w*  a  perpetuitie 

It  happened  that  our  Eldest  Sister  dyed 

that  lived 
w'^'out  children,^  &  her  part  was  to  be  diui= 
ded  betwixt  me  &  my  younger  sister  according 
to  the  words  in  the  conveyance  &  according  to 

of  our  marryage 
the  Articles  of  the  Couenantes^  so  intended""^ 

Yet  not-w*standing  when  my  father  dyed  he 
was  perswaded  to  alter  his  mynde,  & 
to  brcakc  his  coucnant  towards  me,  &  to 
forget  that  my  sister  &  I  proceeded  both 
from  one  father  &  from  one  mother,  &  that 
I  had  euer  beene  his  obedient  &  louing  daugh= 
ter,  &  that  I  had  neuer  prouoked  him  to 

toward  him 
displeasure  by  any  misdemeanure^  any  waye. 
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But  God  did  behold  myne  innocencie,  and  my 
naturall  &  faithfull  hart  to  my  father,  and 
forgatt  it  not  according  vnto  the  scriptures 

Though  my  father  &  my  mother  forsake  me, 
yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  vp.  And  how  the 
Lord  hath  made  good  his  word  vnto  me,  He 
knoweth  &  I  haue  approued./ 
For  My  Father  lying  on  his  deathbed  called 

fora 

[p.]  52 

by  name.  Judge  Meade: 
did  before  a  judge^  before  whomc  he  revoked  his  said  for= 
mer  conveyance,  &  established  another,  wherein 

sister 
he  gaue  my^  two  third  parts  of  his  best  Land 
&  gaue  me  but  one  third  parte  of  his  worst  land./ 

I 

And^  Comming  to  visit  my  father  not  thinking  to 
fynde  him  so  neere  his  end  (for  his  great  danger 
in  his  sicknesse  was  kept  from  me)  I  was  brought 
into  his  chamber  vpon  a  sodayne  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  judge  was  there,  &  those  abou  accompa= 
nying  him  w'^'^  were  plotters,  &  workers  of  this  vniust 
alteration,  &  vpon  the  sight  of  mee  they  scattered 
one  from  another  &  put  away  the  bookes  and 
parchmentes:/ 

As  soone  as  I  had  done  my  duety  to  my  Father 
I  was  caryed  out  of  his  presence  into  another 
Roome  where  there  came  to  me  my  Mother,  my 

one  after  another 
Sister,  &  myne  vncle  my  mothers  Brother^  to  per= 
swade  Mee  &  to  comfort  me  in  my  sorrowe  for  my 
Father,  that  he  was  my  good  father  &  loued 
me  &  that  all  his  care  was  for  mee  more  then 
for  my  sister:  wherein  I  was  innocent  &  suspected 
no  iniury  towards  me,  my  conscience  bearing  me 
witnesse  that  I  neuer  deserued  the  same./ 

At  w'^''  tyme  I  desyred  to  watch  with  my  Father 
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&  to  lye  in  the  House:  but  I  could  not  be 
permitted  therevnto  vntill  they  had  effected 

all  that 

[p.]  53 

all  that  busynesse  in  Hand  &  after  that,  I 
laye  in  the  house  &  was  entertayned  in  all 
kindenesse  as  though  there  had  beene  no  such 
matter  &  all  well  with  mee  / 

ed 
And  I  intreattng  them  to  put  my  father  in 
mynde  to  be  good  vnto  his  old  Servants,  &  to  y*" 
neerest  of  his  bloud  &  kindred  who  stood  in  neede 
thereof,  &  also  to  remember  some  friends  of 

his  vnto  whome  he  was  beholden  for  many  kynd= 
nesses,  which  friends  also  combyned  themselues 
against  mee  in  this  Conspiracye 

Wherein  they  requited  me  euill  for  good,  and 
hatred  for  my  good  will:  whereof  God  was 
witnesse,  &  turned  his  louing  countenance 
towards  me./ 

And  when  my  father  drewe  nearer  &  neerer 
towards  his  end,  the  pangues  of  death 
appearing  in  his  face,  &  I  kneeling  downe 
by  his  bed  syde  weeping  at  the  viewe  therof: 
he  looked  sternely  vpon  me  &  shooke  me  hard 
by  the  hand  saying  Oh  Grace,  Grace, 
Grace.  I  praye  God  blesse  thee,  thou  shalt  haue 
much  trouble  with  thy  land  I  tell  thee,  but 
I  praye  God  thou  mayest  well  ouercome  it./ 

These  were 

[p.]  54 

These  were  his  last  wordes  vnto  me,  wherein 
assuredly,  the  blessing  of  God  was  included. 

And  sometyme  in  his  fitt  of  the  stone,  he  was 
heard  to  saye;  oh  that  it  were  to  doe  agayne./ 

After  my  father  was  dead;  my  sister  came  to 
mee,  &  said,  my  Father  hath  set  out  our  portions 
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&  the  bookes  are  drawen  that  each  of  vs  may 
take  our  part,  w*^*"  is,  you  haue  onely  that  third 
which  was  myne,  &  I  haue  that  parte  w''''  was 
giuen  vnto  you,  w'*'  that  other  part  also  w'^'' 
was  allotted  vnto  our  eldest  sister,  &  I  would 
my  brother  Mildmay  would  come  &  take  his 
part/* 

And  I  answered  her,  that  I  thought  he  would 
not  loose  his  parte  for  want  of  taking  it  when 
he  did  see  his  tyme./ 

Then  further  I  asked  her,  And  is  it  so 
indeede  that  my  father  hath  dealt  thus  with 
me  who  neuer  offended  him  willingly,  but 
euer  sought  to  please  him  in  all  things  with 
as  much  duety  and  loue  as  any  chyld  he 
had?/ 

Yf  God  moued  him  therevnto  without  any 
indyrect  dealings  by  your  Husband,  your  selfe,  or 
any  other  friends  for  you;  then,  the  will  of 

God  be 

[p.]  55 

God  be  done,  I  beseech  him  to  giue  his  blessing  there= 
w*all;  &  my  small  portion  shall  content  me  as 
well  as  your  great  portion  shall  contente  you./ 

But  yf  you  haue  laboured  my  father  by  all 
meanes  to  worke,  &  bring  to  passe  this  vnnaturall 
wrong  towards  me,  I  commit  my  whole  cause 
into  the  hand  of  God,  &  doe  most  earnestly 
desyre  him  to  be  judge  betwixt  you  &  mee,  & 
to  right  &  defend  my  Cause./ 

Then  went  I  into  a  place  by  my  selfe  alone,  & 
powred  out  my  hart  vnto  God  with  abundance  of 
teares,  confessing  myne  vnworthynesse  of  y*"  least 
part,  &  after  I  had  committed  my  care  vnto  God,  my 
mynde  was  satisfyed  &  neuer  troubled  after./ 

And  after  the  funerall  was  ended,  my  father  in 

Sr  Walter  Mildmay 

Lawe^  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  whether  that 
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returned 
said  last  conveyance  were  lawfully  cntrcd  into  the 

and  inrolled  there 
court  of  recorde  ^,  &  it  was  found  that  my  father 

y'his 
did  not  Hue  out  the  tyme  to  make  out^  the  last  deed, 
good  in  Lawe:  wherevpon  there  was  exceptions  taken 
therevnto,  &  the  matter  was  so  effectually  followed,  that 
very  next    after 
within  the  same  terme  ^wherein  that  last  convayance 
was  made,  it  receiued  an  absolute  ouerthrowe 
by  Lawe,  &  the  first  conveyance  stood  good  in  his 
former  force./ 

Then  when  they  did  see  this  parte  of  theyr  hope 
frustrate,  they  gaue  it  out  that  they  had  another 

string  to 

[p.]  56 

string  to  theyr  bowe,  w*'''  was,  that  my  father  had 
made  a  Lease  of  that  land  contayned  in  that  last 
conveyance,  vnto  my  said  sister  for  a  thowsand 
yeares./ 

Wherevpon  my  father  in  Lawe  instantly  called 
those  wordes  in  question./ 

Sisters  first 
And  some  reasonable  tyme  after  my  fathers  death 

or 
Husband  dyed  she  assured  her  selfe  &  was 
marryed  to  her  second  Husband,"*^  by  whose  meanes 
she  was  fallen  into  great  trouble:  where  vpon  she 
was  constrayned  to  make  sute  to  my  father  in  law 
as  to  her  onely  friend  on  whome  she  did  wholly  rely, 
and  he  performed  all  things  to  doe  her  good,  & 
helped  her  out  of  her  troubles,  &  was  vnto  his 
dying  daye  her  most  faithfull  friend./ 

Notw^'standing  he  had  heard  of  the  speeches  be= 
twixt  her  &  her  first  Husband  a  little  before  his 
death,  for  he  perswaded  her  to  be  content,  &  to 
giue  me  leaue  to  enioye  me  portion  equally  with  her, 
for  as  much  as  there  was  ynough  for  vs  both  saying 
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it  was  pittie  I  should  be  wronged,  for  that  I  had 
not  deserued  it,  or  words  to  this  effect./ 

Wherevnto  she  answered,  doeth  thy  hart  faile 
thee  now?  I  willbe  drawen  in  pieces  w'''  wyld 
horsses  before  euer  I  will  yeeld  vnto  her./ 

:in  this  her  trouble 
But  howsoeuer  her  mynde  was  then^;  she  gaue  con= 

sent  that  this  said  Lease  for  a  thousand  yeares 

come/    a 
should  be  put  to^  tryall  in  Lawe,  &  so  the  sute 

proceeded,  & 

[p.]  57 

proceeded,  &  the  said  lease  receiued  a  judge= 
ment,  &  was  canselled  by  order  of  Lawe/ 

Yet  when  my  father  in  lawe  was  dead,  they  gaue 
it  out  that  they  hoped  to  bring  the  matter  aboute  to 

another  tryall,  &  to  ouerthrowe  that  judgem' 
after  my  mothers  death./ 

And  when  my  mother  was  dead,  my  sister  fortifi= 
ed  the  house  to  keepe  me  out  by  force,  &  kept 
her  possession  of  all  the  lands,  but  onely  that 
part  of  myne  conteyned  in  my  mothers  joynter 
w^*"  my  Husband  held  by  force  against  her./ 

also 
My  Husband^  told  her  that  it  were  good  for  vs 
both  to  end  this  chargeable  course  in  the  beginning 
wherevnto  she  answered  that  she  would  be  torne 
in  pieces  w*  wylde  horsses  before  she  would  giue  ouer./ 

But  after  a  whole  yeares  expences  &  charges  in  this 
busynes,  God  did  put  it  into  my  sisters  mynde 

equall 
to  yeeld  vnto  an  cagall  partition  &  diuiding 
of  our  portion  betwixt  vs:  w*"*"  was  performed  accor= 
dingly  to  both  our  great  Contentes,  all  strife  end= 
ed,  natural  loue  reuiued  &  Confirmed,  w*  all 
well  wishing  to  each  other,  &  our  posterities  as 
to  our  selues  euen  from  our  harts:  all  w^*'  was  y* 
worke  of  God  expressly.  For  who  could  haue 
reconciled  vs  in  loue  and  peace  but  God?  euen  the 
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same  God  which  worketh  all  things  for  the  best 
for  his  children./ 

This  hath 

[p.]  58 

a  great  part  of 
This  hath  beene^  the  pilgrimage 
of  my  whole  lyfe:  wherein  God  hath  been  euer 
with  mee,  in  all  companyes  at  all  tymes  &  places 
opportunities  &  necessities,  setting  himselfe  as  it 
were  in  person,  against  all  myne  opposites  in  theyr 
strong  &  strange  oppositions;  for  they  were  fathers 
my  Sister  and  her  Husband  and  their  frends  for  them,  working  my 
&  thought  they  might  doc  w^  theyr  ownc  what  they 
father  and  mother  therunto  against  mee: 
would  right  or  wrong  to  theyr  children  being 
theyr  subiects 

But  God  the  lord  of  lyfe  &  father  of  our  fathers 

preuented  &  frustrated  theyr  purposes  when 

24  houres  of  tyme  when  he  purposed  to  hduc  confirmed  [?]  my  wrong 

he  cut  off  my  father^  &  suffred  him  not  to  Hue  to  doe 

me  hurt;  &  when  he  preserued  the  lyfe  of  my 

Husband  in  many  extraordinary  &  great  dangers 

to  doe  me  good,  &  when  my  sisters  hart  was  hum= 

bled  by  the  great  troubles  w'^''  God  layed  vpon 

her  after  her  first  Husbands  death,  &  in  the 

mean  tyme  the  Lorde  so  ledd  &  carryed  me  in 

all  my  way  es  &  preserued  myne  innocency  so  vnspotted 

in  theyr  sight,  y'  they  could  not  accuse  me  in  the 

least  cryme:  yet  I  am  not  thereby  justifyed 

before  God./ 

For  yf  I  had  been  vnduetyfull  to  my  Husband,  or 

&  vnduetyfull 
disobedient^  to  my  parents,  &  giuen  to  a  wicked 
course  of  lyfe  &  conversation,  God  himselfe  would 
haue  forsaken  me,  &  taken  all  his  graces  from 
me,  &  haue  deliuered  me  vp  vnto  the  will  of 

myne  ad= 

[p.]  59 

myne  aduersaryes,  &  all  good  friends  and  meanes 
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would  haue  turned  against  me./ 

But  all  men  seeing  God  to  take  my  parte,  pittied 

me  &  wished  me  all  good  successe,  &  gaue  me 
theyr  best  furtherance,  &  specially  those  men  in 
place  best  able  to  doe  me  good,  for  I  was  euer 
beloued  of  aft  good  men,  &  conuersed  most 
w*  them,  &  that  was  the  gratious  gifte  of  God 
who  also  kept  all  wicked  company  from  mee./ 

And  I  haue  euer  approued  it  the  best  waye 
to  keepe  innocency  to  avoyde  &  shunn  all  euill 
Company,  &  to  hate,  abhon-e  &  detest  all  wicked= 
nesse,  &  all  the  shewes  &  appearances  thereof./ 

And  how  should  wee  chuse  the  good  &  refuse 
the  euill?  but  by  the  spirit  of  God  w^'in  vs:  w*'''  is  y* 
onely  Gifte  of  God  &  the  tnie  testimony  of  his 
gratious  presence./ 

much       much 
I  haue  ctrcr  beene^  trayned  vp  by  God  himselfe 
in  his  Schoole  of  adversitie,  whereby  I  haue  beene 
humbled  before  God,  &  in  myne  owne  sight,  so 
that  I  could  not  saye,  this  I  would  haue  or  that 
I  would  doe,  but  at  the  pleasure  &  will  of  God 
in  all  things. 

Neither  did  I  behold  vnworthynesse  in  any  other 
but  in  my  selfe,  nor  desyre  to  please  my  selfe  be= 
fore  others,  nor  to  preferre  vanities  &  transitory 
things  of  this  world  before  the  dilygent  exercyse 

in  the 

[p.]  60 

in  the  word  of  God,  w'^''  endureth  for  euer/ 

God  hath  (from  the  beginning  of  my  lyfe)  layed 
bitternesse  vpon  all  my  pleasures  &  delightes 
of  earthly  things,  whereby  my  mynde  was 
mortifyed  from  them,  &  the  desyres  of  my  hart 
the  more  inclinable  to  heauenly  things,  with  the 
more  patience  to  beare  all  crosses,  knowing  y'  y' 
determination  thereof  was  in  the  hand  of  God 
&  that  he  afflicteth  not  for  euer 
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God  doeth  knowe  my  naturall  inclination  vnto  euill 
from  my  birth  &  myne  aptnesse  to  runn  the  waye 

him 
of  the  wicked  from  Gt>d^  &  all  righteousnes:  where= 
fore  w*  his  rod  &  sheepheards  crooke  he  hath 

and  kept 
gathered^  me  vnto  him  selfe,  blessed  be  his  holy 
name  for  euer. 

For  all  these  myne  afflictions  haue  beene  better 
vnto  me  &  haue  done  me  more  good  then  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  could  haue  done: 
for  they  all  perishe  &  come  to  nothing,  but  the 

even  in  his  corrections 
loue  &  mercy  of  God^  abydeth  for  euer./ 

We  are  debtters,  not  to  the  fleshe  to  Hue  after 
the  flesh.  For  yf  wee  Hue  after  the  fleshe  we  shall 

mortifie  y^  deeds  of  y^  flesh  by 
dye,  but  yf  we  liuc  after  the  spirit,  we  shall  Hue 
for  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God 
they  are  y*^  sonnes  of  God./ 

Yf  wee  be  children,  we  are  also  heires,  euen  y* 

heires 

[p.]  61 

heires  of  God,  &  heires  annexed  w'*"  Christ,  if  so  be 
that  we  suffer  w*  him,  that  we  may  also  be  glorified 
with  him./ 

For  I  count  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present 

tyme,  are  not  worthy  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  be  shew= 

ed  vnto  vs. 

Also  we  know  that  all  things  worke  togither  for  the 
best  vnto  them  that  love  God,  even  vnto  them  that 
are  called  of  his  purpose 

What  have  I  gayned  by  the  troubles  of  my  whole  lyfe? 
even  that  w"^*"  I  have  learned  (that  is  to  say)  to  put  no  con: 
fidence  in  man  nor  in  any  Childe  of  man,  nor  in  any 
earthly  things  w^*^  are  all  changable  &  vncertayne,  and 
there  is  no  truth  in  them,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  all 
men  are  lyars,  even  the  best  of  them./ 
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All  men  by  corrupt  nature  are  apte  to  provoke  and 
offend  one  another,  as  Parents  theyr  Children,  &  Children 
theyr  Parents;  Husbands  theyr  wy ves  &  wyves  their 
Husbands.  Masters  their  Servannts,  &  Servants  their 
Masters.  Where vpon  there  aryseth  such  strife  and 
Contention  as  though  they  could  never  be  reconciled 

But  if  every  one  were  instructed  in  theyr  dueties 
one  towards  another,  w"^  the  feare  of  God  in  theyr 
harts,  exercising  those  vertues  of  meekenesse,  temperance, 
patience,  Chastitie,  love  &  obedience;  the  spirit  of 
God  would  never  leave  them  vntill  a  peace  were 
concluded  betwixt  them./ 

Finis/ 

[p.]  78 

The  Authors  Meditation  vpon  Her  Corps 

Let  me  behold  my  corpes  wch  lyeth  folden  in  sear= 
clothes.  Leaded  &  Coffined  here  before  me  yet 
vnburyed;  &  consider,  he  was  as  I  am,  &  as 
he  is,  I  shall  be,/ 

His  candle  is  put  out,  his  fyre  is  quenched,  & 
he  hath  made  his  bed  in  the  darke,  the  grasse 
is  mowen,  the  seed  falleth  into  the  earth 
&  shall  ryse  agayne 

And  therew^'^all  let  the  eyes  of  my  soule  be 
lifted  vp  vnto  our  Lorde  Jesus  christ,  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  his  heauenly  father 
who  was  dead  &  buryed  &  arose  agayne  the 
third  daye:  w*  this  assurance  &  stedfast  faith 
that  the  same  spirit  w*^''  raysed  christ  from  the 

graue 

[p.]  79 

graue,  shall  rayse  my  Corpes,  &  make  vs  both  parta= 
kers  w'^  himselfe  of  a  ioyfull  resurrection  at  the 
last  daye./ 

In  this  worlde  (is  to  be  looked  for)  nothing  but  death; 
w**"  Christ,  lyfe;  here  nothing  but  weakenesse,  w'''  him 
strength,  here  a  short  tyme  soone  ended;  w**"  Christ 
tyme  w'*'out  end./ 
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And  though  Christ  be  exalted  in  his  glory;  yet 
his  eyes  doe  behold  our  corpes,  dust,  &  dry  bones: 
Prouidendy  disposing  them  vnto  the  daye 
of  resurrection,  as  the  childe  after  conception  is 
framed  in  the  wombe  vnto  the  daye  of  birth  by  the 
diuine  &  mightie  power  of  God  our  creator./ 

The  loue  of  Christ  hasteneth  him  to  come  vnto  the  day 
of  resurrection,  &  he  hath  promised  vs  that  he  will 
come  quickly,  &  will  not  tarry./ 
Add.  How  should  not  he  so,  before  they  rise  againe/. 

Omitting  y*  rest/ 

This  my  Corpes  was  a  man  w'*^  whome  I  liued  al= 
most  fifty  yeares,  his  faithfull  wyfe,  in  all  w^*"  tyme 
I  haue  obserued  an  extrordinary  favour  of  God  to 
wards  him  divers  wayes,  wherein  appeared  the 
loue  Mercy  &  protection  of  God  ouer  him./ 

and 
He  hath  passed  thorough^  amongst  an  army  of  men,  very  many  of 
whom  dyed  of  the  plague,  &  he  escaped;  he  was 
twyce  in  danger  to  haue  been  drowned  vpon  the 
seaes. 

In  running  at  tilt  he  had  a  splinter  of  a  launce 

rann  into 

[p.]  80 

farre 
rann^  into  the  middest  of  his  forehead;  another 
tyme  he  was  stricken  on  the  head  w""  a  bullett, 
both  being  very  dangerous  escapes/ 

By  the  sicknesse  of  his  body  he  was  often  in  danger 
&  escaped. 

one 
Yf  he  should  haue  dyed  in  any^  of  these  hazards;  my 
selfe  &mync  had  been  vtterly  vndone  touching  my 

and  my  Childe  much  prejudiced 
worldly  estate^;  wherin  God  preserued  him  to  be  a 
blessed  helper  vnto  me./ 

He  suffered  some  preiudice  by  Gods  permission 
touching  the  disposing  of  his  inheritance,  wherin 
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by  order  of  Law  he  prevayled  against  his  aduersaries, 
w*^*"  recouery  was  effected  by  Gods  owne  hand  in 
his  great  loue  &  mercy/,  neither  did  euer  any 
great  sute  or  matter  of  gra  importance  goe 
against  him./ 

vpon  him, 
No  man  was  euer  able  to  execute  his  malice^  cucry 
thing  beyond  expectation  or  déserte  fell  out  accor- 
ding to  his  owne  desyre,  &  his  causes  were  euer 
iust  both  before  God  &  man./ 

He  neuer  carryed  malice  in  his  hart  towards  any: 
he  was  charitable  &  of  a  compassionate  mynd;  he 
would  soone  forgett  a  wrong,  &  seeke  to  be  reconciled 
I  haue  known    had 

for^  when  he  hath  spoken  bitter  words  in  his  anger 
to  the  great  offence  of  them  to  whome  he  spake, 
at  the  same  instant  he  hath  called  for  them,  and 
intreated  them  to  take  it  in  the  best  part,  and 

beare  w* 

[pJ81 

beare  w*  him,  &  that  euery  rashe  word  w*^**  he  spake 
in  his  anger  was  not  from  his  harte,  nor  of 
euill  meaninge'*^ 

He  was  not  couetous  nor  worldly,  he  loued  hospitalitie 
&  bounty,  he  was  of  a  free  hart  &  good  nature,  he 
was  not  trecherous  but  faithfull  in  all  things,  nor 

he  neuer  deceiued  any  trust:/ 

He  was  very  well  instructed  from  his  tender  youth 
in  the  grounds  of  his  fayth  in  Jesus  Christ,  &  in 
his  truthe,  &  he  was  more  sincere  in  his  owne 
harte  before  God  then  he  made  shewe  of  to  the 
world./ 

Neither  did  he  justifye  himselfe:  for  he  would  often 
confesse  his  owne  errours  &  defects,  w'^'^  he  found  in 
himselfe  betwixte  him  &  God,  &  desyred  earnestly  often 
tymes  that  the  thoughts  of  his  harte  might  be  tur= 
ned  awaye  from  them,  &  that  he  might  neuer 
apprehend  them  more,  w'^''  was  an  assured  token 
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of  his  election,  &  that  he  was  a  blessed  man,  vnto 
whom  the  Lorde  imputed  not  his  sinne. 

I  carryed  alwayes  that  reuerent  respect  towards 
him,  in  regard  of  my  good  conceipt,  w''''  I  euer  had 
of  the  good  partes  w*^*"  I  knew  to  be  in  him,  that  I 
could  not  fynde  in  my  harte  to  challenge  him  for  the 
worst  worde  or  deed  w'^''  euer  he  offred  me  in  all  his 
lyfe;  as  to  say,  why  spake  you  this?  or  why  did  you 
that?  but  in  silence  passed  over  all  such  matters 
betwixt  vs:  so  that  we  are  parted  in  all  loue,  & 
christian  charitie,  vntill  our  happy  meeting  in  heauen./ 

So  long  as 

[p.]  82 

this 
So  long  as^  my  corpes  is  aboue  the  earth,  I  can 
not  but  thinck  vpon  him  in  this  manner,  and 
beseech  the  Lord  to  enable  me  to  performe  the 

tyme   re  in 

trust,  w'^''  in  his  lyfe^  he  imposed  vpon  me,  to 
the  honour  of  God,  &  the  comfort  of  my  neigh= 
bour, 

good 
And  so  rest  at  the  Lords^  pleasure  to  follow  him 
in  my  happy  end,  &  blessed  departure  out  of 

changable 
this  momentany  worlde  to  eternall  blisse  in  the 
euerlasting  kingdome  of  heauen./ 

And  so  I  take  my  leaue  of  my  corpes  for  euer 

to  his  earthly  habitation 
committing  him  into  the  hands  of  his  burycrs,  and  y^ 
performers  of  his  honorable  bury  all  Funerall./ 

Wherein  is  solemnized  the  originall  coniunction 
originall 
of  our  firsts  beginning,  from  earth,  to  earth;  yet  not 
to  rest  there,  but  as  a  free  passage  vnto  the  free= 
dome  of  eternitie. 

And 

For  as  at  the  instant  of  our  birth  we  are  assured 

of  nothing  more  then  of  death,  so  at  our  death 
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we  are  of  nothing  more  assured  then  that  we  shall 
Hue  agayne  after  death./ 

God  will  ever  uphold  it  in  her  being, 
For  the  soule  cannot  be  extinguished,  bycause^ 
&  besides  in  y'  good,  the  lyfe  thereof  is  layed  vp  in  Christ. 

of  his  divine  nature,  and  his  humane 
And  as  Christ  consisteth^  both  of  soule  and  body, 

God  &  man 

[p.]  83 

God  &  man,  so  we  being  vnited  vnto  him  as  members 
of  his  flcshe  blessed  body,  cannot  but  be  preserued 
both  in  soule  &  body  thorough  him  who  liueth  for 
euer./ 

And  now  my  soule  returne  vnto  thy  rest,  for  y*" 
Lorde  hath  beene  euer  good  vnto  thee,  he  hath  ever 
preserued  myne  integritie  &  faithfullnesse  vnto 
this  man  in  all  my  lyfe  I  lived  w'''  him;  &  let  the 
same  Lorde  preserue  &  blesse  me  to  be  a  faithfull 
mother  vnto  his  children,  &  a  faithfull  member  of  y* 
church  of  God,  as  a  blessed  instrument  therein,  euen 
vnto  my  most  happie  end./ 

Arte  Being  aged  I  haue  but  a  small  tyme  to  Hue 
after  my  deare  husband  deceassed,  who  gaue  mee  all 
that  he  had  both  Lands  &  goods  during  my  lyfe, 

according  to  his  last  will, 
to  be  disposed  by  me^  wholly  put  in  trust  as  his 
executrixe. 

landes 
Which^  hetherto  I  doe  peaceably  enioye,  w'^'out  any 
resistance  whatsoeuer,  wherein  I  doe  admire  the 
goodnesse  of  God  vnto  me,  who  hath  euer  taken  my 
parte,  &  righted  my  wrongs,  as  appeareth  in  my 
discourse  of  the  peregrination  of  my  whole  lyfe  to 
this  daye  w'^''  I  haue  set  downe  in  this  my  booke 
of  meditations./ 

Oh,  what  shall  I  giue  vnto  the  Lorde  for  all 
the  benefitts  that  he  hath  done  vnto  me? 

even 
I  will,  receiue  the  cup  of  saluation:  &  call  vpon 
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the  name  of  the  Lorde. 

And  humbly 

[p.]  84 

And  humbly  besech  the  Lorde  to  blesse  my  off-spring 
with  the  graces  of  his  holy  spirit  from  generation 
to  generation  even  vnto  the  very  daye  of  the  generall 

stel:  so  much 
resurrection,  yfit  be  his  holy  will,  ^  not^  to  enioye  this 
transitory  worlde,  nor  the  glory  &  vanities  thereof, 

as  much  rather 
But  much  father^  that  they  may  be  endued  with 
patience  &  grace,  to  humble  themselues  vnder  y® 
mighty  hand  of  God  that  he  maye  exalt  them  in 
due  tyme./ 

to  be  thankfull  to  him  for  all  things,  & 
And  to  wayte  his  good  pleasure  in  all  things,  &^  neuer 
to  forgett  his  benefitts,  &  to  declare  the  same  vnto 
theyr  children  for  euer. 

Yf  I  could  liue  tenn  thowsand  generations,  I  were 
not  able  to  expresse  the  least  parte  of  the  admirable 
blessings  &  benefitts  which  God  hath  shewed  vnto  me 
&  my  sayde  husband  in  our  whole  lyfe  vnto  this 
daye,/ 

And  assuredly  yf  I  could  possesse  the  blessings  Lands 
&  goods  of  all  men  in  myne  owne  tyme  &  being 
I  do  esteeme  them  as  nothing  in  comparyson  of  the 
gifte  of  godds  grace,  to  remember  his  benefitts  with 
perpetuall  thankes  giuing  for  the  same,  w*^*^  ought  to 
be  performed  by  my  selfe  &  my  posterytie  vnto  the 
end  of  the  world  from  one  generation  to  another./ 

For  all  earthly  things  of  this  worlde,  as  honours 

&  whatsoeuer 

[p.]  85 

&  whatsoeuer,  passeth  awaye  as  nothing  &  vanisheth 
lyke  a  shadow,  in  the  very  vsing;  neither  can  they 
giue  any  assurance  thereof  vnto  theyr  successors./ 

But,  perpetuall  thankes  to  God  for  his  benefittes  receiued 
is  registred  w"'  God  as  a  thing  w'^''  euer  putteth  him 
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in  mynde  to  continue  his  blessings  &  to  multiplye  & 
renue  them  from  tyme  to  tyme  w'^'out  end 

Without  which  thankefullness  to  God,  all  good 
blessings  &  benefittes  départe  awaye,  as  yf  they  had 
neuer  been  receiued. 

As  the  places  of  holy  scriptures  arc  gathered  &  sett  vpon 
euer  poynt  of  my  meditations;  so  let  the  Lorde  ingravc 
the  same  in  our  hartes 

University  of  New  Brunswick 
Notes 

1.  "AnElizabethanGentlewoman,"ÔMarr^r/y/?mew,215(1911),  119-138.  Weigall  calls  the 
whole  volume  Lady  Mildmay' s  "journal",  but  this  is  misleading  since  the  second  part  of  the 
volume  —  the  "Meditations"  —  is  not  keyed  to  chronological  events  in  the  writer's  life. 

2.  Betty  Travitsky,  The  Paradise  of  Women  (Westport,  Conn:  Greenwood  Press,  1981). 

3.  Northampton  Central  Library.  Weigall  did  not  identify  the  location  of  the  MS.  Its  pages 
measure  19.4  X  14.2  cm,  and  on  the  inside  cover  there  is  a  binder's  ticket:  "Bretherton 
ligavit,  1848".  I  should  like  to  thank  Miss  M.E.  Arnold  and  the  staff  of  the  Northampton 
Library  for  their  kindness  and  help  during  my  visit. 

4.  Paginated  1-912  with  interleavings,  revised  sentences,  and  passages  pasted  in,  but  missing 
pp.  275-92,  and  incomplete  at  the  end.  The  original  order  of  composition  of  the  "Book  of 
Meditations"  does  not  appear  to  be  the  sequence  of  the  MS  as  it  is  now  bound. 

5.  P.  4.  These  are  among  the  most  popular  religious  works  of  the  age.  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
Common  places  of  christian  religion,  trans.  J.  Man  (London,  1566),  Comontarye  or 
exposition  ...  vppon  the  li.  psalme  (London,  1566);  John  Foxe,  Actes  and  Monuments 
(London,  1563  and  many  reprintings);  De  Imitatione  Christi,  various  translations  by  W. 
Atkinson  (1504),  R.  Whitford  (1531),  E.  Hake  (1567),  andT.  Rogers  (1581),  all  reprinted. 
Lady  Mildmay  mentions  later  in  her  Book  of  Meditations  (p.  30)  that  these  were  the  only 
works,  besides  the  bible,  her  own  mother  allowed  her  to  read.  Herbert  St  John  Mildmay 
notes  the  existence,  however,  of  a  private  copy  (owned  by  W.  V.R.  Fane  of  Fulbeck,  Lincoln) 
of  Théodore  de  Bèze's  A  brief  e  and  piththie  [sic]  summe  of  the  christian  faith  (first  printed 
1563,  with  six  further  editions  up  to  1589)  which  bears  the  initials  G.M.  on  the  cover  and 
signed  verses  at  the  end: 

Seeke  not  to  crave 
that  you  would  have 
Then  shall  you  fmde 
untoe  your  minde 
That  you  like  best 
To  give  you  rest 

Grace  Mildemay 
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St  John  Mildmay  also  mentions  portraits  of  Grace,  Anthony,  and  their  daughter  Mary  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  owner.  The  portrait  of  Grace  bears  the  inscription: 

The  minde  continualli  imployed 
in  good  thinges  avoideth  evill, 
pleaseth  God,  and  promiseth 
an  happie  end. 
An.  Dom:  1613.  aetatis  suae  62. 

Herbert  A.  St  John  Mildmay,  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Mildmay  Family  (London  and  New 
York:  printed  privately  by  the  Bodley  Head,  1913),  75-6. 

6.  An  exception  is  "agaynst  all  papists",  four  pages  interleaved  between  pp.  482-3.  Lady 
Mildmay  makes  conventional  protestant  attacks  on  Catholics,  but  praises  many  of  the 
Jesuits  as  "men  of  great  Learning,  &  very  expert  in  the  scriptures."  She  argues  that  they 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  not  knowing  all  the  errors  of  the  papacy,  and 
prays  for  their  conversion. 

7.  The  Meditations  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Délavai  written  between  1662  and  1671,  ed.  Douglas  G. 
Greene,  Surtees  Society  vol.  190  (Gateshead,  Surtees  Society,  1978),  and  Margaret  J.M. 
Ezell,  "EUzabeth  Délavai'  s  Spiritual  Heroine:  Thoughts  on  Redefining  Manuscript  Texts  by 
Early  Women  Writers,"  English  Manuscript  Studies  1100-1700,  ed.  Peter  Beal  and  Jeremy 
Griffiths  (London  and  Toronto,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1992),  pp.  216-37. 

8.  "...  when  I  beganne  sometimes  to  sett  downe  any  parte  [of  my  writings],  I  found  my  selfe 
empty,  &  voyde  at  that  very  instant  of  any  one  thought  or  disposition  to  praye  or  meditate, 
or  to  apprehend  heauenly  things.  Yet  notwithstanding  before  I  went  from  that  place,  the 
Lorde  did  minister  such  plenty  of  diuine  matter  vnto  my  mynde,  as  I  was  not  able  to 
comprehend  &  express;  so  that  I  was  constrayned  to  leaue  off  for  that  tyme,  being  afrayde 
to  proceede  or  presume  too  farre"  (p.  4). 

9.  This  sequence  is  apparently  superseded  with  another  series  marking  longer  divisions 
beginning  "Cap.  2."  at  p.  32;  neither  series,  however,  runs  more  than  halfway  through  this 
part  of  the  MS. 

10.  Henry  Roberts,  Fames  Trumpet  Soundinge  (London,  1589),  "The  honorable  life  and  death 
of  the  most  famous  and  noble  Counseller  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  knight  [in  verse]." 

11.  Cf.  The  Diary  of  Lady  Margaret  Hoby  1599-1605,  ed.  Dorothy  M.  Meads  (London: 
Routledge,  1930),  and  The  Diaries  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  ed.  D.J.H.  Clifford  (Stroud:  Alan 
Sutton,  1992). 

12.  St  John  Mildmay,  75;  Roberts,  A4'-\ 

13.  Stanford  E.  Lehmberg,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Tudor  Government  (Austin:  University  of 
Texas  Press,  1964),  305-7. 

14.  Lehmberg,  307. 

15.  Weigall  (1 19)  supplies  this  name,  but  does  not  identify  a  source. 

16.  Gender  and  Authorship  in  the  Sidney  Circle  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
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1990),  200-1. 

17. 1  am  very  grateful  to  A.S.G.  Edwards  for  reading  this  article  and  suggesting  valuable 
improvements. 

18.  John  Foxe,  Actes  and  Monuments  (London,  1563). 

19.  This  suggests  knowledge  of  commonplace  books  of  sententiae  rather  than  of  original  works 
by  classical  writers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Lady  Mildmay  knew  Latin  or  Greek. 

20.  Psalm  1:  1-2,  which  Lady  Mildmay  paraphrases. 

21.  A  Mrs.  Hamblyn,  according  to  Weigall. 

22.  William  Turner,  A  New  Herball  (London,  1551 ,  enlarged  in  1562  and  1568). 

23.  Joannes  de  Vigo,  The  most  excellent  workes  ofchirurgerye,  trans.  Bartholomew  Traheron 
(London,  1 543),  and/or  This  lytellpractyce  ofJohanes  de  Vigo  in  medycyne  (London,  1 550). 

24.  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  crossed  out. 

25.  i.e.  stanza. 

26.  Sir  Walter  served  as  M.P.  first  for  Lostwithiel  in  1 545,  and  later  for  Northamptonshire  from 
1557  until  his  death  {DNB). 

27.  Perhaps  a  glance  at  Sir  Walter's  fellow  councillor  and  friend  Lord  Burghley,  or  at  others  in 
Elizabeth's  government,  who  made  vast  fortunes  from  their  public  offices.  Sir  Walter's 
gains,  by  contrast,  were  modest  (cf  Lehmberg,  257,  307). 

28.  Exhibition  =  university  scholarship  for  undergraduates.  Besides  founding  and  endowing 
Emmanuel  College,  Sir  Walter  made  a  generous  benefaction  in  1568  to  his  old  Cambridge 
college,  Christ's,  of  books,  and  a  £20  annuity  for  a  lecturer  in  Greek,  a  preacher,  and  six 
undergraduates  {The  Statutes  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  Kt,  trans.  Frank  Stubbings  [Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1 983]).  He  also  left  £20  to  Christ' s  in  his  will  (Lehmberg,  306). 

29.  M.  P.  Tilley,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Proverbs  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1930),  H88. 

30.  2  Samuel  6:12-15. 

31.  Anthony  Mildmay  first  drew  himself  to  Elizabeth's  attention  in  1564  "at  Peter  House 
[Cambridge,  where]  she  much  commended  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay;  which,  being  a 
child,  made  a  very  neat  and  trimm  Oration,  and  pronounced  it  very  aptly  and  distinctly" 
(John  Nichols,  The  Progresses . . .  of  Queen  Elizabeth  [London:  John  Nichols,  1 823],  i,  1 73). 

32.  Besides  the  bulk  of  his  father's  property,  Anthony  received  £200  in  money,  £400  in  plate; 
his  brother  Humphrey  received  the  same  amount  of  money  but  £300  in  plate  (Lehmberg, 
304-5). 

33.  i.e.  land  that  was  legally  inalienable. 

34.  See  below,  note  38.  ^ 

35.  Presumably  referring  to  Sir  Walter's  granddaughter  Mary.  The  meaning  here  hinges  on  the 
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word  "sufficient,"  for  she  in  fact  received  "£667,  a  gold  chain,  and  a  diamond  ring  worth 
£30"  (Lehmberg,  305);  but  most  of  this  may  have  gone  towards  paying  off  her  father' s  debts. 

36.  See  n.  22  above. 

37.  Plummett  =  lead  pen  or  pencil  {OED,  first  citation  1634). 

38.  'Thirds"  refers  to  the  portion  of  a  deceased  husband's  personal  property,  and  the  third  of  his 
landed  income,  which  might  be  claimed  by  his  widow  for  use  during  her  lifetime.  Thirds 
were  often  contested. 

39.  i.  e.  without  any  intention  of  remarrying,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  normal 
expectation. 

40.  Altered  from  "indented." 

41.  i.  e.  on  behalf  of  Grace. 

42.  John  Talbot,  fourth  son  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  {Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Lacock  Abbey,  ed.  W.  L.  Bowles  and  J.  G.  Nichols  [London,  1835],  297-8).  According  to 
Sir  Walter,  he  "alleadged  that  Sir  Henrie  Sharington  by  will  made  the  dale  before  he  died 
had  graunted  in  revertion  after  his  wiffe,  the  most  parte  of  all  his  landes  to  the  said  John 
Talbot  and  his  wiffe,  and  to  hir  heires,  for  one  thousand  yeares,  without  any  rent;  by  that 
meanes  leaving  nothing  to  my  sonnes  wiffe  but  one  mannour,  and  that  not  altogeather 
without  controversie"  (quoted  in  Lehmberg,  78). 

43.  This  paragraph  has  been  crossed  out. 
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F.  David  Hoeniger.  Medicine  and  Shakespeare  in  the  English  Renaissance. 
London  and  Toronto:  Associated  University  Presses,  1992.  Pp.  404. 

Medicine  was  a  potent  mystery  long  before  craft  and  science  made  it  the  powerfully 
practical  art  it  has  become.  Before  the  discovery  of  effective  inoculation  and  antibi- 
otics, it  was  a  dark,  mysterious  practice,  dominated  by  tradition  and  theory  rather  than 
by  scientific  study.  Only  lowly  barber-surgeons  cut  open  the  flesh  of  patients  and 
cadavers;  true  physicians  were  learned  scholars  who  "objected  to  dirtying  their  hands 
or  to  touching  human  blood"  (p.  22).  The  Galenists,  relying  upon  the  authority  of 
classical  texts  and  upon  a  tradition  developed  during  a  fourteenth-century  ascendency, 
often  prescribed  methodical  bloodletting.  A  smaller  number  of  radical  Paracelsians 
sought  cures  through  close  observation  and  careful  experimentation;  they  favoured  a 
form  of  homeopathic  therapy.  In  general,  there  was  little  tolerance  for  honest 
empiricals  who,  like  Helena  of  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  worked  outside  the 
established  institutions,  developing  their  own  therapies. 

David  Hoeniger  tackles  a  substantial  number  of  early  texts  in  order  to  illuminate 
this  often  shadowy  world  of  Shakespearean  pathology,  in  which  learned  physicians 
and  cunning  apothecaries  practised  in  the  great  streets  of  the  great  cities,  while 
midwives,  astrologers,  charlatans,  and  honest  empirics  worked  the  meaner  lanes  and 
the  country  parishes,  drawing  on  "a  mixture  of  traditional  lore,  inherited  remedies  . . . 
and  proven  experience"  (p.  29).  Hoeniger' s  range  is  broad  —  he  cites  about  180  texts 
published  before  1700,  and  a  slighdy  larger  number  of  more  modern  works  —  but  he 
handles  the  material  gracefully.  His  purpose  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  Shakespear- 
ean ear  for  references  to  disease  and  physiological  processes,  and  he  achieves  this  in 
four  sections  of  some  60  pages  each.  In  a  fifth  section  he  provides  an  exemplary 
analysis  of  special  problems  in  three  texts:  Macbeth,  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  and 
King  Lear.  The  text  is  supported  by  copious  notes,  an  appendix  on  Joannitius,  and  an 
index  to  Shakespearean  play  references  as  well  as  a  general  index.  The  organization 
may  seem  old  at  first  glance:  Hoeniger  begins  with  a  discussion  of  "Medicine  and 
Medical  Practitioners  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare"  and  postpones  comment  on  the  two 
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major  schools  of  the  day,  Galenic  and  Paracelsian,  until  Part  11.  In  practice  the 
arrangement  has  the  virtue  of  staying  the  drift  from  Shakespeare  into  the  general  lore 
of  the  subject;  it  ensures  relevance,  in  short,  and  indeed,  relevance  is  one  of  Hoeniger's 
special  concerns. 

The  combination  of  literary  criticism  and  medical  history  makes  great  demands 
on  any  scholar,  and  there  are  signs  of  rivalry  between  medical  and  literary  commen- 
tators. Despite  Hoeniger's  considerable  and  frequently  acknowledged  debt  to  such 
medical  writers  as  R.  R.  Simpson  and  Charles  Bucknill,  he  occasionally  questions  the 
relevance  of  their  analyses,  warning  that  "some  of  their  conclusions  need  to  be  treated 
with  care"  (p.  12).  (Given  such  cautions,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  he  is  correcting 
Simpson  when  he  says  he  identifies  "440  'major  medical  references'"  on  page  1 1  ;  the 
figure  recorded  on  page  2  of  Shakespeare  and  Medicine  is  455.)  In  tracing  their  more 
intricate  glosses,  he  remarks  upon  the  danger  of  "reading  Shakespearean  lines  too 
literally  and  physically"  (p.  259),  and  ponders,  after  reproducing  a  portion  of  R.  R. 
Simpson's  dogged  pursuit  of  the  poison  that  killed  Hamlet's  father,  "whether  either 
Shakespeare  or  his  audience  would  have  wished  to  be  so  exact"  (p.  255).  Simpson  fell 
into  the  trap  of  providing  a  detailed,  authoritative  argument  where  none  was  really 
required.  Alert  to  this  danger,  Hoeniger  takes  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  goal  as  he 
follows  the  fistula  of  the  King  of  France  through  various  arcane  passageways  (anal 
fistulae  were  among  the  most  common).  Indeed,  he  reveals  a  series  of  gross  ironies 
which,  though  obscure  to  a  modern  reader,  Shakespeare  may  well  have  expected  his 
audiences  to  understand.  In  urging  the  consistent  realism  of  Thaisa's  coma  in  Pericles, 
however,  Hoeniger  seems  to  follow  in  Simpson's  footsteps.  He  cites  Ambroise  Fare's 
account  of  Vesalius'  encounter  with  a  living  but  unconscious  autopsy  subject;  this 
proves  that  Thaisa's  condition  parallelled  events  which  "occurred  often  enough  in 
practice  to  be  familiar  to  Shakespeare  and  his  audience"  (p.  271).  This  conclusion  is 
neither  surprising  nor  especially  important  to  the  interpretation  of  a  romance,  whose 
action  is  not  bound  by  the  demands  of  realism;  Thaisa's  swoon  is  meant,  after  all,  to 
be  an  unusual  if  possible  accident. 

Many  of  Hoeniger's  observations  simply  expand  on  comments  familiar  from 
textual  notes  and  from  some  of  the  more  common  sources,  although  there  are  particular 
gems  of  fresh  information  as  well:  the  detailed  study  of  the  fistula  in  All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well  is  particularly  fine.  Most  of  his  discussions  do  not  so  much  provide  original 
notes  as  effect  of  synthesis  of  the  ideas  behind  familiar  glosses;  this  Hoeniger  does 
remarkably  well.  His  comments  on  those  puzzling  lines  of  Lady  Macbeth, 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a-fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only  (1.7.64-67) 

take  the  reader  far  beyond  Kenneth  Muir's  terse  Arden  note  and  into  the  spirit  and 
technical  paraphernalia  of  alchemy. 

Because  the  ventricle  of  the  memory  is  located  at  the  back  as  well  as  low  in  the  skull, 
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these  fumes  affect  it  first ...  A  limbeck  is  an  alembic,  a  still  or  distilling  apparatus, 
"esp.  for  making  spiritous  liquors,  consisting  essentially  of  a  boiler  &  a  condensing 
chamber,  the  vapour  from  the  former  passing  into  a  spiral  tube  or  worm  surrounded 
by  cold  water . . .  that  fills  the  latter  &  issuing  in  drops  as  it  condenses."  The  "receipt 
of  reason"  is  reason's  receptacle  —  in  other  words,  the  ventricle  in  which  reason  is 
housed.  Thus  the  last  words  of  the  passage  mean  that  after  the  fumes  have  also 
invaded  the  compartment  of  the  reason  it  operates  merely  like  an  alcoholic  still  (p. 
161). 

Hoeniger's  comments  are  familiar  but  full  and  specific  —  without  being  obscure  or 
overly  weighty.  The  omissions  in  his  text  are  those  one  might  expect  in  a  work  which 
grapples  with  such  a  broad  subject.  A  few  minor  figures  such  as  Christine  de  Pisan,  a 
possible  model  for  Helena,  are  absent,  and  in  a  detailed  discussion  in  Part  V,  various 
complications  have  been  passed  over.  One  such  omission  is  perhaps  deliberate: 
Hoeniger  overlooks  Gideon  Harvey's  explanation  of  the  practice  —  of  which  Helena 
and  her  father  are  evidently  guilty  —  of  concealing  important  medical  procedures  and 
successful  pharmaceuticals.  In  his  The  Family  Physician  and  the  House  Apothecary 
(1676;  quoted  in  Bucknill's  Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare),  Harvey  warns  that 
the  "great  medicines" 

have  not  yet  arrived  to  the  knowledge  of  the  little  apothecaries,  or  the  prescribing 
surgeons,  who  ...  for  want  of  capacity  in  the  applications,  would  certainly  at  most 
times  do  great  mischiefs  with  them;  and,  therefore,  every  physician  ought  to  reserve 
them  secret . . .  (Bucknill,  p.  24). 

Presumably  Hoeniger  finds  the  other  explanations  of  secrecy  —  for  "reputation  or 
financial  gain,"  or  out  of  a  humble  recognition  that  a  prescription  is  only  effective 
because  "fortified  by  divine  grace"  (p.  299)  —  more  plausible. 

In  all,  this  book  is  a  model  of  useful  scholarship;  a  whole  area  of  specialist 
learning  has  been  mined  to  enlighten  informed  readers  about  the  original  import  of  an 
important  register  of  Shakespearean  reference.  Hoeniger  never  loses  sight  of  his 
purpose,  however  tempting  the  by-ways  of  Renaissance  medical  theories  may  be,  and 
his  book  seems  destined  to  become  the  standard  scholarly  treatment  of  its  subject:  it 
is  relevant,  organized,  and  absorbing. 

RICHARD  SPACER,  University  of  New  Brunswick 
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Marie-Luce  Demonet.  Les  voix  du  signe.  Nature  et  origine  du  langage  à  la 
Renaissance  (1480-1580).  Paris,  Honoré  Champion,  1992,  Pp.  692. 

L'ouvrage  de  Marie-Luce  Demonet  est  l'aboutissement  d'un  travail  de  recherche 
universitaire  dont  la  longueur  et  la  persévérance  ont  été  les  qualités  remarquées.  Il 
arrive  après  un  certain  nombre  d'essais  et  d'études  dont  il  constitue,  sinon  le  point 
final,  du  moins  la  suite  et  la  somme.  L'objet  n'en  est  pas  l'étude  de  la  langue,  ni  même 
des  langues,  qui  sont  considérées  comme  matériau  (dont  la  description  reste  nécessaire) 
d'une  réflexion  sur  le  langage,  son  origine  et  sa  nature,  au  XVP  siècle,  d'après  les 
travaux  des  auteurs  européens  qui  exploitent  une  matière  mondialisée  par  les  apports 
des  explorations  et  des  découvertes. 

Le  livre  s'ouvre  par  une  citation  qui  donne  à  la  fois  le  ton  et  la  clé:  un  texte,  daté 
de  1534,  allegorise,  sous  la  forme  d'un  conte,  la  fonction  symbolique  du  langage 
comme  substitut  de  l'accès  au  réel:  "fut  besoing  escripre  sur  lesdicts  murs  les  noms 
nagueres  imposez  pour  que  mémoire  en  soit  faite  et  ne  tombent  en  l'oubliance."  On 
peut  en  effet  considérer  que,  dans  l'esprit  des  hommes  du  XVP  siècle,  l'histoire  des 
mots  depuis  leur  origine  est  la  mise  en  mémoire  des  hypothèses  sur  la  fonction 
symbolique,  et  que  les  langues  sont  des  "lieux  de  mémoire"  de  l'humanité,  aussi 
significatifs  que  d'autres  "monuments"  historiques.  Ces  bases,  plus  monumentales 
que  documentaires,  fondent  l'intitulé  de  l'ouvrage:  les  voix  du  signe,  qui  substituent 
r"évocation"  sur  une  ligne  temporelle  à  la  linéarité  spatiale  que  désignerait  les  voies. 
Le  sous-titre,  qui  introduit  les  mots  de  "nature"  et  d"'origine"  définit  l'objectif  comme 
le  recensement  des  diverses  hypothèses  explicatrices  et  des  mythes  imaginairement 
fondateurs  de  l'existence  des  langues  et  de  la  nature  du  langage. 

La  réflexion  sur  ces  hypothèses  conduit  à  l'exposition  d'une  thèse,  exprimée  dès 
l'introduction,  celle  de  la  "fidélité  à  la  théorie  de  l'arbitraire  du  signe"  comme 
explication  de  l'origine  du  langage.  Sans  doute  le  cratylisme,  qui  fonde  le  rapport  des 
mots  aux  choses  sur  une  pertinence  justifiée  en  nature,  témoigne  de  sa  persistance, 
renforcée  par  arguments  théologiques,  horribles  mélanges  alchimiques  dans  l'alambic 
de  Babel,  recours  à  des  explications  magiques  qui  jugent  la  parole  par  ses  effets 
merveilleux.  Mais  pour  importantes  qu'elles  puissent  être,  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  idées  qui 
prévalent.  La  théorie  de  l'arbitraire  du  signe  dicte  à  l'ouvrage  son  orientation. 

L'étude  s'organise  autour  de  deux  parties  intitulées  énigmatiquement  (mais  les 
énigmes  seront  dévoilées)  "Logistique  et  Thélémie",  et  ''Novimen."  Le  premier  titre 
est  emprunté  au  nom  de  deux  personnages  allégoriques  du  Songe  de  Poliphile,  qui 
personnifient  Raison  et  Volonté.  Les  deux  parties  correspondent  également  à  une 
division  chronologique:  on  examinera  d'abord  les  productions  qui  s'échelonnent  de 
1480  à  1540,  et  sont  centrés,  suivant  un  plan  qui  acquiert  la  rationalité  par  un  acte 
volontariste  d'organisation,  autour  d'une  mythologie  du  langage  dont  les  deux  piliers 
sont  l'existence  d'une  langue  originelle,  dont  l'hébreu  retient  l'image,  et  l'éclatement 
babélien.  Pour  arriver  à  réunir  les  pièces  éclatées  de  la  géographie  linguistique  du 
monde,  l'hypothèse  utilisée  est  celle  de  la  "réalisation  d'un  transfert,  d'un  transitas, 
comme  on  disait,  entre  l'écriture  et  la  littérature"  (p.  16).  La  deuxième  partie. 
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''Novimen  (1540-1580),"  prend  son  titre  de  l'étymologie  fantaisiste  attribuée  au  mot 
nomen.  Cette  période  introduit  dans  les  recherches  théoriques  l'hypothèse  sous- 
jacente  d'une  novation  permanente:  chaque  langue  reprendrait  pour  son  propre 
compte  le  processus  premier  de  nomination  décrit  dans  la  Genèse.  Le  développement 
et  la  légalisation  des  langues  vernaculaires  amènent  en  effet  à  rechercher  en  elles- 
mêmes  des  titres  de  légitimité.  On  assiste  dès  lors  à  un  glissement  de  "la  perception  des 
propriétés  du  réfèrent"  à  "la  définition  logique  du  mot,  celle  que  l'on  voit  apparaître 
dans  les  dictionnaires"  (p.  309). 

Dans  la  première  période  retenue,  on  perçoit  une  constante:  le  maintien  du 
privilège,  accompagné,  il  est  vrai,  de  toutes  sortes  de  réticences,  de  résistances  et  de 
concurrences,  accordé  à  l'hébreu  comme  langue  originelle  et  creuset  des  langues 
futures.  "L'estrangement  des  langues"  (p.  41),  pense-t-on  en  effet,  n'a  pas  affecté 
r  hébreu  qui  a  gardé  son  intégrité.  Se  pose  donc  le  problème  des  affinités  et  des  ruptures 
avec  les  autres  langues.  La  position  de  Charles  de  Bovelles  est  celle  qui  exprime  le 
mieux  l'hypothèse  de  l'arbitraire  du  signe.  La  question  sera  de  déterminer  le  ratio  ou 
principe  interne  de  cohérence  des  langues  vulgaires.  Un  moyen  de  résoudre  le 
problème  sera  de  faire  de  l'hébreu  non  la  matrice  (avec  ses  connotations  naturalistes), 
mais  l'idea,  principe  formel  de  structuration  adopté  par  les  autres  langues.  L'hébreu 
donc,  plus  que  langue  originelle,  devient  forme  universelle.  La  polysémie  n'est  qu'un 
scandale  apparent:  il  est  possible  de  recouvrer  les  bases  communes  aux  langues,  en 
supposant  une  universalité  des  concepts  et  des  esprits  (p.  187).  Dès  lors  tout  est 
possible,  y  compris  les  langues  utopiennes  ou  artificielles.  La  figure,  le  nombre  seront 
les  modes  universels  de  formation  des  moyens  d'expression,  entraînant  une  sorte  de 
laïcisation  du  phénomène  linguistique.  Les  caractéristiques  corporelles  et  les  effets  de 
mimétisme  sont  les  moteurs  de  la  création  à  la  fois  lexicale  et  littéraire.  Peu  à  peu  on 
assiste  à  une  appropriation  par  l'homme  de  son  langage. 

La  deuxième  partie  du  livre  de  Demonet,  qui  a  pour  sous-titre  une  indication 
chronologique  ("1540-1580")  annonce  une  classification  logique  dans  l'analyse: 
successivement  la  science,  l'histoire  et  la  fiction.  La  science  linguistique  prend  pour 
référence  figurative  d'explication  la  métaphore  architecturale:  on  construit  des 
méthodes,  on  établit  des  parallèles  (dans  les  "concordes"  de  Bibliander  ou  de  Postel) 
qui  s'érigent  en  véritable  instrument  de  "concordisme"  (p.  343)  associant  la  langue  et 
la  croyance  religieuse.  A  défaut  d'instaurer  une  unité,  l'objectif  vise  à  fixer  les  règles 
d'une  communauté  par  établissement  des  parentés.  De  l'architecture,  on  glisse  vers  la 
métaphore  de  l'arbre,  qui  glisse  elle-même  vers  celle  d' arbre  généalogique  de  filiation. 
C'est  ce  glissement  successif  de  représentation  métaphorique  qui  fait  passer  de  la 
science  à  la  fiction.  Outre  les  etymologies  audacieuses,  les  apparentements  et  les 
filiations  imaginaires,  on  voit  apparaître  des  langues-fantômes  et  des  "baragouyns." 
Les  rapports  de  signification  mettent  en  valeur  le  mystère  des  signifiants:  écritures 
secrètes,  hiéroglyphes,  graphes  cryptés  pratiquent  un  symbolisme  labyrinthique.  Le 
scepticisme  prend  racine  dans  le  terreau  d'une  diversité  que  les  modèles  n'arrivent  ni 
à  unifier  ni  même  à  rationaliser.  Le  modèle  hébreu  laisse  place  à  une  recherche  des 
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catégories  du  discours  qui,  au-delà  de  la  diversité,  se  reconstituent  autour  d'une 
recherche  d'universalité,  à  défaut  d'unité  originelle  ou  typologique.  Le  chapitre 
joliment  intitulé  "Somantique"  pose  les  bases,  d'après  les  écrits  médicaux,  d'une 
physiologie  ou  d'une  localisation  corporelle  des  centres,  des  noeuds  et  des  articula- 
tions de  l'activité  langagière.  Deux  tendances  en  découlent  qui  font  du  corps  soit  le 
réceptacle,  lieu  de  repli  passif,  soit  la  matrice,  lieu  d' activation  et  de  développement, 
du  langage.  L'utilisation  faite  par  Rabelais  de  toutes  ces  données  constitue  une  mise 
en  oeuvre  symphonique  des  qualités  attribuées  au  langage:  jungle  ou  jonglerie  qui 
pratique  l'hyperbolisation  sémantique  pour  modeler  une  matière  ambiguë,  esthétisée, 
à  la  finalité  contradictoire:  non-sens  et  plus  haut  sens. 

La  conclusion  prend  en  compte,  à  propos  du  langage,  les  trois  voies  d'exploration 
que  sont  l'histoire,  la  nature  et  la  raison.  Voie  étymologique,  voie  mimétique  ou 
représentative,  voie  structurale  ou  formalisante,  qui  semble  bien  être  sinon  la  préférée, 
du  moins  la  plus  importante  et  la  plus  féconde.  A  défaut  de  fonder,  dans  leur 
enchevêtrement,  une  cohérence,  elles  permettent  d'identifier  des  types  de  recherche. 

L'ouvrage  de  M.-L.  Demonet  arrive  à  point  à  la  suite  d'une  période  de  curiosité 
et  d'investigations  panoramiques  ou  ponctuelles  (dont  les  promoteurs  sont  nommés), 
sur  les  modes  d'exploration  et  les  modèles  de  construction  inventés  par  les  auteurs  du 
XVI^  siècle  pour  cerner  la  "question  du  langage."  Il  apparaît  comme  un  aboutissement 
et  une  somme,  plutôt  que  comme  quelque  porche  d'entrée  aux  mystères  de  la  double 
articulation  et  des  trois  éléments  (signifiant,  signifié,  réfèrent)  du  signe.  Comme  telle, 
cette  somme  reprend  et  organise  les  résultats  partiels  ou  élémentaires  des  études 
antérieures  et  les  offre  au  lecteur  en  une  bibliothèque  des  idées  qui  rassemble  à  peu  près 
tout  ce  qui  a  été  dit  auXVIe  siècle  sur  le  sujet.  Cet  ouvrage  appartient,  par  son  volume 
et  la  diversité  de  son  contenu,  par  son  architecture  générale,  à  la  catégorie  des 
monuments,  qui  sont  plus  que  des  documents.  Il  est  désormais  un  instrument  de 
référence  indispensable  où  l'on  trouvera,  classée  en  un  lieu  ou  dispersée  en  quelques 
lieux,  réponse  aux  questions  qu'on  peut  se  poser  sur  ce  problème,  les  auteurs  qui  l'ont 
traité,  et  les  idées  qu'ils  ont  émises. 

Cet  ouvrage  est  aussi  du  bel  ouvrage:  la  manière  de  l'auteur  se  calque  parfois 
mimétiquement  sur  la  nature  du  sujet  qu'elle  traite,  composite,  contradictoire,  en 
pièces  détachées,  insaisissable.  La  composition,  bourgeonnante,  se  ramifie,  se  diversifie, 
se  surcharge.  Ce  n'est  plus  un  arbre,  pour  reprendre  une  métaphore  banalisée  par  les 
linguistes,  c'est  une  forêt,  avec  ses  recoins  d'ombre,  ses  amalgames  et  ses  hybridations, 
ses  effets  de  créations  verbales  (on  sent  le  malin  et  ironique  plaisir  de  l'auteur  à 
néologiser  et  à  babéliser).  Néanmoins  l'addition  des  détails  s'organise  en  un  texte 
significatif  et  guidé  par  des  repères.  Désormais  on  ne  pourra  plus  contourner  ce  travail: 
il  faudra  y  entrer  pour  en  ressortir  informé.  Quand  on  y  entre,  on  a  parfois  l' impression 
de  s'y  perdre.  Mais  quand  on  s'y  perd,  un  signe,  un  retour,  un  repère  permet  de  s'y 
retrouver.  Un  beau  travail,  surchargé  de  faits,  de  formes  et  d'idées.  Beau  comme  une 
forêt  de  Diirer. 

CLAUDE-GILBERT  DUBOIS,  Université  de  Bordeaux 
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Anthony  M.  Cummings.  The  Politicized  Muse:  Music  for  Medici  Festivals, 
1512-1537.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1992.  Pp.  xix,  260. 

In  many  respects  an  impressive  study,  in  others  this  book  disappoints  the  reader.  The 
treatment  of  extant  music  offers  Httle  that  is  not  known  to  the  speciahst  or  available 
elsewhere  to  the  non-specialist.  Cummings'  work  helps  music  historians  understand 
the  relative  importance  of  visual  as  opposed  to  musical  elements  in  the  festivals. 
However,  the  uneven  treatment  of  the  actual  music  creates  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary:  it 
falls  short  of  meticulous  "synthesis  of  primary  references  and  results  of  scholarship" 
(p.  xiv),  and  thus  skews  the  plan  of  the  "coherent  whole"  the  author  seeks  to  convey. 

The  book  has  three  sections,  flanked  by  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 
Part  1(1512-1515)  includes  the  return  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  the  election  of  Pope 
Leo  X  (Giovanni  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici),  his  entry  into  Florence,  and  the  investiture 
of  Giuliano  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  as  a  Roman  citizen.  Part  II  (1513-1519)  covers  the 
formal  possession  of  Florence  by  its  archbishop,  Giulio  di  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  the 
1514  Feast  of  San  Giovanni,  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  di  Piero  de'  Medici  as 
Captain  General  of  the  Florentine  Militia,  and  Lorenzo's  wedding  to  Madeleine  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne.  Part  III  (1519-1537)  begins  with  the  election  of  Archbishop  Giulio 
as  Clement  VII,  goes  on  to  the  coronation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Charles  V,  the 
acknowledgement  of  Alessandro  di  Lorenzo  di  Piero  de'  Medici  as  Duke  of  Florence, 
and  ends  with  the  wedding  of  Alessandro  and  Margaret  of  Austria. 

This  period  marks  the  rise  of  the  Medici  to  political  and  cultural  prominence:  the 
restoration  in  Florence  (a  process  that  culminated  in  the  accession  of  Cosimo  II  as 
hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1537),  and  the  election  of  two  popes  in  Rome 
(Leo  X  [1513-1521]  and  Clement  VII  [1523-1534]).  The  events  along  the  way  were 
celebrated  with  considerable  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  it  is  the  festivities  that 
Cummings  recreates  by  weaving  a  narrative  from  original  sources. 

He  begins  with  an  informative  analysis  of  two  different  types  of  sources:  archival 
documents  that  chart  changes  in  political  institutions,  and  narrative  accounts  such  as 
official  court  histories  and  descriptions  as  well  as  private  diaries,  memoirs,  letters  and 
the  like.  The  issue  for  researchers  with  regard  to  the  latter  group,  Cummings  tells  us, 
is  the  overt  or  covert  "partisanship"  inherent  in  it.  Scholars  may  choose  to  disregard 
partisanship  and  use  the  sources  as  if  they  were  archival  material  in  order  to  reconstruct 
events;  however,  Cummings  believes  that  personal  comments  "communicate  some- 
thing of  the  'texture'  of  sentiment  and  of  aesthetic  experiences,  and  aesthetic 
prejudices  and  preferences,  of  Florentines  of  the  time:  (p.  5).  This  "texture"  should  be 
significant  in  reactions  recorded  to  the  art  connected  with  the  festivals:  the  literary, 
visual  and  musical  components. 

Most  of  the  sources  have  been  published  in  various  modern  editions.  But 
Cummings  is  the  first  to  bring  them  together  in  a  manner  that  illuminates  the  social 
history  of  the  period.  It  is  a  delight  to  read  his  elegant  and  lively  translations;  the 
endnotes  allow  scholars  to  check  the  original  excerpts  or  to  locate  the  sources  from 
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which  they  were  taken.  Music  historians  are  well  aware  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
music  performed  for  these  festivals;  much  of  it  was  extempore,  and  much  of  the  written 
music  (either  performed  from  the  book  or  by  memory)  has  been  lost.  They  may  be 
surprised  by  the  preponderance  of  what  art  historians  call  ephemera,  especially  in 
architecture:  triumphal  arches,  false  facades,  decorated  carts,  and  even  temporary 
theatres  capable  of  accomodating  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  Cummings  enriches  the  hermeneutics  of  the  literary 
and  visual  images  as  well  as  the  context  of  prospective  and  retrospective  accounts,  and 
of  official  and  unofficial  attitudes.  But  then,  as  now,  people  found  it  relatively  easy  to 
describe  such  images  in  words.  Music  was  less  amenable,  and  probably  less  important. 
Lists  of  numbers  of  drummers  drumming  and  pipers  piping  do  not  allow  us  to  recreate 
the  auditory  effect  of  a  procession;  and  adjectives  (according  to  Roland  Barthes,  the 
bane  of  music  discourse)  such  as  sweet,  heavenly,  or  noisy,  are  hardly  more  helpful. 

The  sources  identify  texts  of  four  compositions,  transcribed  as  Examples  1,2,6, 
and  7:  two  anonymous  carnival  songs  from  1513  (poems  by  Nardi  and  Alamanni 
respectively),  a  canzona  by  Verdelot  for  Machiavelli's  La  Clizia  performed  in  1525, 
and  an  anonymous  lauda  for  Belcari's  Fe^^fl  di  San  Felice  in  1533.  What  more  can  be 
ascertained  about  music  for  the  Medici  festivals? 

For  vocal  music,  scholars  must  attempt  to  match  music  preserved  independently 
in  manuscript  or  print  with  extant  texts  associated  with  such  festivities.  For  the  most 
part  Cummings  repeats  the  research  done  in  this  vein  in  part  by  himself  and  mostly  by 
others,  although  the  discussion  of  the  lauda  for  Belcari's  Festa  is  new.  Indeed  this  is 
the  sole  music  example  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  transcribed  in  the 
literature.  Among  the  eight  examples  Cummings  includes  an  instrumental  work,  a 
two- voice  elaboration  on  the  basse  danse  La  Spagna,  possibly  by  M.  Gulielmus.  One 
wonders  why  this  piece  is  included,  since  Cummings  admits  that  its  style  was  old- 
fashioned  in  15 1 8  (p.  108).  The  same  may  be  said  of  Example  4,  Corteccia'  s  motet  for 
the  1539  entry  into  Florence  of  Eleanor  of  Toledo.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  project  this 
style  and  its  mode  of  performance  back  to  1515. 

No  music  survives  for  the  improvised  vocal  and  instrumental  works  performed 
at  these  festivals.  Cummings  provides  valuable  information,  in  so  far  as  it  is  transmit- 
ted by  the  documents.  What  is  needed  is  an  examination  of  theoretical  sources  that  shed 
light  on  improvisatory  practices  of  the  time  and  how  these  sources  connect  with  the 
descriptions  offered  by  Cummings.  When  more  analytical  work  is  done  on  both  the 
written  and  unwritten  traditions  of  "music  for  Medici  festivals,"  then  Cummings'  final 
chapter  on  social  typology  will  acquire  an  added,  yet  necessary,  dimension. 

A  final  word  about  the  usefulness  of  the  book:  a  formal  bibliography  of  sources 
would  have  been  a  great  help,  as  would  some  sort  of  listing  of  musical  instruments. 

MARIA  RIKA  MANIATES,  University  of  Toronto 
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Cornells  Augustijn.  Erasmus:  His  Life,  Works,  and  Influence,  translated  by  J. 
C.  Grayson.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1991.  Pp.  X,  239. 

"Erasmus  stands  apart."  So  the  author  warns  us  at  the  beginning,  quoting  one  of 
Erasmus'  early  detractors.  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  this  elusiveness  is  not  the  fault 
of  lack  of  sources,  as  anyone  even  vaguely  familiar  with  Erasmus'  works  will  readily 
concur.  In  the  welter  of  research  that  surrounds  Erasmus,  Augustijn  sets  himself  four 
objectives:  1)  a  synthesis  of  recent  scholarships  in  the  various  languages,  especially 
necessary  in  Erasmus  studies  since  each  European  culture  regards  him  so  differently; 
2)  allowing  Erasmus  to  speak  for  himself,  rather  than  measuring  him  by  the  standards 
of  others;  3)  Erasmus'  position  in  the  world  of  the  humanists  in  the  years  between  1 500 
and  1520;  4)  his  distinct  contribution  to  the  culture  of  his  time.  Before  the  biography 
proper  Augustijn  draws  a  succinct  picture  of  Europe  in  1500,  emphasizing  the  power 
of  the  church  and  the  abuse  of  that  power.  He  also  informs  the  reader  of  important 
influences  on  Erasmus'  life,  such  as  the  inward  spirituality  of  the  devotio  moderna,  the 
degeneracy  of  the  scholastic  method,  the  cultivation  of  good  letters,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  printed  book. 

Of  Erasmus'  writings,  the  early  Enchiridion  militis  christiani  (Handbook  of  the 
Christian  Soldier)  is  singled  out  for  particular  attention  as  a  seminal  work  in  the 
development  of  Erasmian  piety,  a  quality  of  his  that  is  often  neglected.  Augustijn 
contrasts  the  cool  reception  accorded  this  work  by  modern  theologians  with  its 
popularity  in  its  own  time.  To  help  us  read  ih& Enchiridion  as  Erasmus'  contemporaries 
did,  he  cites  passages  from  two  priests,  one  a  professor  at  Louvain,  the  other  a  chaplain 
at  St.  Peter's  church  in  the  same  city.  They  reacted  very  differently,  the  professor 
seeing  it  as  a  mortal  blow  to  religion,  the  other  as  a  liberating  breakthrough  to  the 
essence  of  true  piety.  The  principal  message  of  the  book  is  the  supremacy  of  the  inner 
life  over  mere  external  observance,  which  Erasmus  called  Judaism.  The  ideal  of  the 
Christian  is  to  rise  from  the  visible  world  to  the  invisible,  spiritual  world.  Erasmus 
describes  this  opposition  in  many  ways:  flesh  against  spirit,  letter  against  spirit, 
temporary  versus  eternal,  darkness  versus  light.  In  his  call  to  spirituality,  Erasmus  does 
not  merely  try  to  revive  asceticism  and  to  restore  the  monastic  ideal.  Indeed  he  extends 
the  practice  of  piety  to  the  ordinary  layman,  inveighing  against  "that  superstitious  tribe 
of  monks  who  lived  as  if  their  was  no  Christianity  outside  the  habit."  In  his  discussion 
of  the  Praise  of  Folly  Augustijn  makes  the  valid  point  that  the  book  is  more  known  by 
its  title  than  actually  read.  He  begins  his  analysis  with  the  first  edition  of  1 5 1 1  and  then 
examines  the  important  additions  made  in  the  1514  edition,  which  bore  witness  to  the 
future  scholarly  activities  of  Erasmus,  biblical  studies  and  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Jerome.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  have  ousted  dialectic  from  its  place  in  his  new 
programme  of  life. 

The  section  on  the  idea  of  the  "philosophy  of  Christ"  is  well  done,  reinforced,  as 
always,  with  Erasmus'  own  words.  As  for  the  prodigious  work  that  Erasmus  produced 
on  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Augustijn  illustrates  it  with  well- 
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chosen  examples  from  the  Annotations,  as  they  progressed  from  mere  philological 
notes  to  short  essays  that  grew  out  of  the  scriptural  passage.  The  significance  of  the 
Annotations  consisted,  of  course,  in  their  being  based  on  the  Greek  text,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  more  importance  to  the  Fathers 
than  to  medieval  glossators  and  exegetes.  Erasmus'  aim  was  to  put  the  philological 
methods  developed  in  humanism  at  the  service  of  the  biblical  scholarship  and 
theology,  a  method  which  Augustijn  calls  biblical  humanism,  the  wedding  of  bonae 
litterae  and  sacrae  litterae.  As  Augustijn  summarizes  it,  Erasmus  was  convinced  that 
theology  was  a  unit,  but  that  unit  had  been  breached,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
systematic  theology,  and  devotional  reading  had  become  separated.  He  wished  to 
integrate  them  again.  The  controversies  that  this  approach  engendered  are  the  subject 
of  another  chapter,  but  it  is  the  Luther  question  that  receives  the  fullest  treatment,  and 
here  Augustijn  is  at  his  best,  as  he  traces  the  inexorable  confrontation  between  the  two 
men,  culminating  in  the  disputations  on  free  will. 

In  the  last  chapter,  summing  up  the  phenomenon  Erasmus  on  his  impact  on  later 
ages,  Augustijn  reviews  his  own  portrait,  comparing  it  to  past  representations  of  his 
subject.  The  first,  which  was  the  result  of  the  dissemination  of  his  ideas  in  such  works 
as  \h&  Adages,  the  Praise  of  Folly,  and  the  Colloquies,  is  quite  negative.  It  presents  him 
as  a  relativist  and  skeptic.  This  view  is  still  with  us,  especially  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  second  view  depicts  him  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  who  was  too  weak 
to  propagate  his  reforms.  The  third  view,  that  of  his  contemporary  admirers,  is 
favourable.  They  saw  him  as  the  renewer  of  the  Church  and  of  theology,  who  reached 
back  across  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  theology  of  the  first  centuries.  Recent  interpreta- 
tions are  returning  to  this  view  and  Augustijn  is  of  that  number.  He  gives  Erasmus  due 
credit  as  a  theologian  as  well  as  a  philologist,  and  qualifies  him  as  a  man  of  great  piety, 
"a  piety  of  the  lowlands  rather  than  of  the  mountains,  intimate  rather  than  passionate." 
And  Augustijn' s  own  portrait  of  his  fellow  Dutchman  is  in  that  same  vein.  It  is  fair, 
level-headed,  uncluttered,  an  antidote,  perhaps,  to  the  too  vehement  and  controversial 
life  of  Erasmus  written  by  Huizinga.  The  translation  is  very  fluent  and  readable, 
another  fine  paragon  of  the  Toronto  Collected  Works. 

CHARLES  FANTAZZI,  University  of  Windsor 
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Etienne  Pasquier  et  ses  Recherches  de  la  France.  Paris:  Presses  de  l'École 
Normale  Supérieure,  1991.  Pp.  151. 

Très  respecté  comme  avocat,  comme  pamphlétaire  et  comme  historien  au  XVP  et  au 
début  du  XVIP  siècles,  Pasquier  a  vu  sa  renommée  se  ternir  quelque  peu  à  partir  de  la 
deuxième  moitié  de  celui-ci,  sauf  auprès  de  certains  érudits,  au  point  oîj  ses  oeuvres, 
qui  avaient  été  jusqu'alors  régulièrement  rééditées,  vont  cesser  de  l'être.  La  dernière 
édition  des  Oeuvres  complètes  date  de  1723,  tandis  que  le  Catéchisme  des  Jésuites 
connaîtra  une  ultime  édition  en  1717.  Il  faudra  attendre  la  deuxième  moitié  du  XIX^ 
siècle  pour  que  Pasquier  retrouve  une  certaine  faveur  chez  les  chercheurs.  Des  Oeuvres 
choisies  et  un  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Pasquierparh.  Feugère,  1  '  Interprétation 
des  oeuvres  de  Justinien  par  le  duc  Pasquier  et  C.  Giraud,  une  étude  de  Baudrillart  sur 
sa  pensée  politique,  quelques  pages  de  Sainte-Beuve  dans  ses  Causeries  du  lundi, 
quatre  ou  cinq  autres  livres  et  articles.  Guère  plus.  Après  la  deuxième  guerre  mondiale 
paraîtront  quelques  livres  et  articles  importants  portant  sur  des  points  particuliers  de 
son  oeuvre  (je  pense  ici  à  un  article  de  Paul  Boutillier  dans  la  "Bibhothèque 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance,"  en  1945,  et  aux  ouvrages  de  R.  Butler  et  de  V.  de 
Caprariis,  trop  oubliés  aujourd'hui),  mais  aucune  étude  approfondie  sur  l'ensemble  de 
celle-ci.  C'est  Dora  Thickett  qui,  avec  une  ferveur  exemplaire,  entreprendra  de  sortir 
Pasquier  de  la  relative  obscurité  dans  laquelle  il  se  trouvait.  Elle  publia  une  monumentale 
Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  d'Etienne  Pasquier  Qi  des  éditions  partielles  des  ses  Lettres 
et  de  quelques-uns  des  écrits  politiques.  Toutefois,  quels  que  soient  ses  immenses 
mérites,  l'oeuvre  de  D.  Thickett  demeure  inachevée,  en  particulier  parce  qu'elle 
négligea  volontairement  d'étudier  les  Recherches.  Et  son  dernier  ouvrage,  qui  est  une 
biographie  de  Pasquier,  n'a  pas  ajouté  grand  chose  à  ce  que  nous  savions  déjà  de 
l'homme  et  de  son  oeuvre.  Il  reviendra  à  des  chercheurs  américains,  Kelley  et  Huppert 
en  particulier,  de  tenter  d'étudier  à  fond  quelques  aspects  de  sa  pensée  politique  et  de 
sa  conception  de  l'histoire  et  de  le  mettre  en  parallèle  avec  ses  contemporains  et 
collègues:  Pithou,  Du  Moulin,  Du  Haillan,  Baudouin. . .  qu'ils  ont,  par  le  fait  même, 
sortis  eux  aussi  de  l'ombre.  Leur  apport,  à  cet  égard,  est  inestimable,  car  ils  ont  permis 
à  d'autres  chercheurs  de  se  lancer  à  leur  tour  dans  la  voie/carrière  ainsi  ouverte. 

Le  renouveau  d'intérêt  pour  l'histoire  de  la  vie  intellectuelle  française  à  l'époque 
des  guerres  de  religion  a  fait  le  reste.  Depuis  lors,  il  n'est  guère  d'années  où  ne  paraisse 
pas  une  étude  importante,  voire  plusieurs  sur  Pasquier.  Mais  de  grands  ouvrages  de 
synthèse,  point.  Il  était  donc  normal  que  le  Centre  V.L.  Saulnier  apportât  lui  aussi  sa 
contribution  en  publiant  une  série  d'études  sur  les  Recherches  de  la  France,  premier 
ouvrage  d'importance,  à  ma  connaissance,  entièrement  consacré  à  celles-ci.  Cette 
petite  plaquette  témoigne  à  la  fois  de  la  diversité  et  de  la  profondeur  des  thèmes  que 
Pasquier  a  abordés,  de  la  qualité  des  communications  ici  présentées,  mais  aussi, 
paradoxalement,  du  peu  d'avancement  des  études  qui  le  concernent.  Beaucoup  reste 
à  faire,  et  en  premier  lieu,  une  édition  critique  des  Recherches.  Tâche  immense  et  ardue 
qui,  je  pense,  ne  saurait  être  réalisée  que  par  une  équipe.  Mais  Pasquier  n'est  pas  plus 
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mal  loti,  à  cet  égard,  que  son  contemporain  Bodin,  donila  République  attend,  elle  aussi, 
une  édition  critique  moderne  digne  de  ce  nom.  Le  regretté  Pierre  Mesnard  s'y  était  jadis 
attelé,  mais  la  mort  l'a  empêché  de  mener  à  bien  ce  travail. 

Cette  plaquette  pourrait,  à  première  vue,  sembler  décevante.  Onze  études  sur 
quelques  aspects  de  ce  grand  chantier  que  furent  les  Recherches,  alors  qu'un  thème 
aussi  important  que  l'histoire  religieuse  (III^  livre),  par  exemple,  a  été  laissé  de  côté. 
Mais,  fort  sagement,  me  semble-t-il,  les  auteurs  se  sont  gardés  de  tenter  de  faire  le  tour 
d' une  oeuvre  qui  ne  se  laisse  pas  aisément  embrasser  tout  entière  et  qui  demeure  encore 
de  ce  fait  très  mal  connue.  Ils  ont  plutôt  choisi  de  faire  un  état  des  lieux,  de  planter  des 
jalons,  d'approfondir  des  questions,  d'ouvrir  enfin  des  perspectives  de  recherches 
pour  deux  ou  trois  décennies,  à  tout  le  moins.  L'heure  des  grandes  synthèses  viendra 
plus  tard. 

Bien  que  les  contributions  puissent  sembler  disparates,  il  me  semble  que  l'on 
pourrait  les  classer  en  trois  groupes  d'importance  inégale:  la  genèse  des  Recherches, 
leur  contenu,  et  enfin  leur  fortune. 

Deux  études  concernant  la  genèse  et  la  composition  des  Recherches:  il  s'agit  de 
l'article  de  B.  Sayhi-Périgot  sur  les  relations  étroites  entre  celles-ci  et  le  Pourparler 
du  Prince,  où  l'auteur  montre  l'évidente  parenté  de  pensée  entre  les  deux  oeuvres  et 
l'importance,  d'une  part,  de  l'histoire  comme  outil  de  reflexion,  de  l'autre,  de  la 
réflexion  menée  par  Pasquier  sur  la  nature  du  pouvoir  royal.  La  deuxième  est  celle  de 
Paul  Boutillier  sur  la  composition  des  divers  livres  et  chapitres  des  Recherches  qui 
vient  compléter  la  Bibliographie  de  Thickett  en  lui  donnant  une  profondeur  historique 
que  cet  ouvrage  ne  possédait  point. 

Les  études  sur  le  contenu  des  Recherches  sont,  de  loin,  les  plus  nombreuses. 
Signalons,  entre  autres,  le  texte  de  Michel  Reulos  sur  la  description  des  institutions 
françaises  contenue  dans  le  livre  II,  ceux  de  Colette  Demaizière  et  d'André  Gendre  sur 
la  langue  et  la  littérature,  ceux  de  Jean-François  Maillard  et  d'Ariette  Jouanna  sur  le 
sentiment  national  et  les  origines  du  peuple  français,  celle  d'Huppert  sur  Pasquier 
philosophe  et  enfin  celle  de  Bruno  Neveu  sur  l'histoire  de  l'Université.  Une  seule 
communication  porte  sur  la  fortune  des  Recherches,  mais  elle  est  fort  intéressante 
puisqu'elle  étudie  l'utilisation  que  les  auteurs  du  Dictionnaire  de  Tréroux  firent  du 
livre  VIII.  Une  bibliographie  exhaustive  vient  compléter  ces  études. 

Ouvrage  important  donc,  comme  tous  ceux  de  cette  collection,  et  qui  devrait 
susciter  un  regain  d'intérêt  pour  Pasquier,  notamment  en  France  où  il  n'a  pas  toujours 
joui,  même  dans  les  années  récentes,  de  la  réputation  qu'il  mérite. 

CLAUDE  SUTTO,  Université  de  Montréal 
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John  Lee  Thompson.  John  Calvin  and  the  Daughters  of  Sarah:  Women  in 
Regular  and  Exceptional  Roles  in  the  Exegesis  of  Calvin,  his  Predecessors, 
and  his  Contemporaries.  Travaux  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance,  CCLIX. 
Geneva:  Droz,  1992.  Pp.  308. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  new  debate  arising  in  the  field  of  Calvin  studies  and 
the  entire  area  of  early  modern  women's  history  —  was  John  Calvin  a  proto-feminist, 
especially  regarding  the  role  of  women  in  the  church?  While  such  a  question  might 
seem  absurd  to  those  familiar  with  the  rabidly  misogynist  rhetoric  of  Calvin's  disciple, 
John  Knox,  in  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women  (1558)  —  researchers  have  been  puzzled  by  ambiguities  in  Calvin's  copious 
writings  which  sometimes  suggest  a  more  equitable  role  for  women  in  the  governance 
and  activities  of  the  church,  yet  at  other  times  seem  to  dismiss  entirely  women's 
contributions.  The  groundwork  for  rethinking  Calvin's  position  on  women  originated 
with  André  Biéler's  L'homme  et  la  femme  dans  la  morale  calviniste  (Geneva,  1963). 
His  readings  tried  to  refute  the  traditional  charges  of  misogyny  and  argued  that  Calvin 
viewed  women  as  "fundamentally  equal"  to  men,  while  "functionally  subordinate," 
essentially  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  society  (Biéler,  36-38).  But  others  have  since  gone 
further,  trying  to  incorporate  Calvin  into  the  context  of  sixteenth-century  proto- 
feminism,  specifically  Jane  Douglass,  whose  Women,  Freedom  and  Calvin  (Philadel- 
phia, 1985)  moves  from  this  moderate  interpretation  to  suggest  a  complete  re- 
interpretation  of  Calvin  as  a  champion  of  women's  equal  right  to  participate  fully  in 
church  and  society.  Her  interpretation,  based  largely  on  Calvin's  classification  of 
women's  silence  in  church,  headcovering,  and  exclusion  from  teaching  as  matters  of 
adiaphora,  would  put  Calvin  at  the  forefront  of  sixteenth-century  feminism.  But  is  this 
correct? 

John  Lee  Thompson  has  constructed  his  book  (developed  from  his  1989  doctoral 
dissertation)  to  examine  the  exegetical  groundings  for  all  of  Calvin' s  writings  upon  the 
role  of  women,  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  Where  Jane  Douglass  saw  novelty 
and  innovation  in  Calvin,  Thompson  sought  comparison  with  late  antique,  medieval 
and  contemporary  exegetes  to  see  how  truly  radical  Calvin  appeared.  His  methodology 
has  filled  a  gap  in  the  literature  and  also  serves  to  answer  the  question,  "Where  does 
Calvin  fit,  in  the  broad  range  of  literature,  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  church?" 

The  answer  that  emerges  time  and  again  from  Thompson's  study  is  that  Calvin 
was  rarely  unusual  in  his  views  on  women.  Whether  considering  Eve  as  both  the  image 
of  God  and  the  model  for  wifely  subordination,  to  which  Thompson  devotes  two  full 
chapters,  or  the  roles  of  women  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Thompson  meticu- 
lously presents  the  major  historical  and  contemporary  opinions  to  illuminate  Calvin's 
own  view.  Only  twice  do  we  see  areas  where  Calvin  admits  of  great  variation,  first  in 
regard  to  the  biblical  story  of  Sarah.  Here,  Calvin's  ambiguous  treatment  of  her 
demands  to  Abraham  seems  to  admit  of  a  public  venue  for  women,  although  he  clearly 
attacks  the  possibility  of  women's  leadership  (p.  185).  Second,  where  Calvin  illus- 
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trates  the  doctrine  of  adiaphora,  the  subjects  of  women's  teaching  and  women's 
headcovering  are  prime  examples,  as  Jane  Douglass  had  previously  noted.  Is  he 
opening  the  doors  to  women's  involvement?  Not  in  Thompson's  view: 

Some  things  are  never  decorous,  Calvin  implies,  and  women  teachers  are  among 
them.  Whatever  his  contemporaries  might  have  thought  about  Calvin  seeming  to 
open  the  door  to  women  teachers,  they  would  have  been  no  less  impressed  by  how 
quickly  Calvin' s  exposition  also  shut  it  again,  and  made  it  fast.  More  likely  still,  none 
of  these  thoughts  ever  crossed  their  minds  (p.  274). 

Thompson's  most  troubling  point  is  determining  how  the  exegesis  relates  to 
Calvin's  experience  with  contemporary  "exceptional"  women.  Was  it  only  social 
pressure  which  inspired  Calvin's  "respectful"  response  towards  aristocratic  women  as 
correspondents,  or  was  it  because  he  truly  approved  of  their  involvement  in  the  church? 
Did  the  examples  of  women  preachers  such  as  Marie  Dentière  of  Geneva  have  any  real 
influence  upon  Calvin's  religious  thought?  Thompson  concludes  that  any  relationship 
between  Calvin's  "exceptional"  female  contemporaries  and  his  exegesis  is  slim 
indeed:  his  "proto-feminist"  exegesis  dates  from  before  most  such  notable  contacts 
and  changes  not  at  all  over  the  years  (p.  62). 

Calvin  and  the  Daughters  of  Sarah  illuminates  the  reformer's  highly  technical 
exegesis  by  placing  it  in  the  contemporary  and  historical  context.  As  a  work  of 
women's  history,  it  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  history  of  men's  attitudes  towards 
women  —  a  limited,  but  not  a  limiting  focus.  Thompson  has  so  well  contextualized 
Calvin's  commentary  that  his  book  explains  a  great  deal  about  the  Reformation 
commonplaces  regarding  women's  roles.  Less  than  approachable  for  an  undergradu- 
ate, this  work  would  suit  the  generalist  who  wishes  to  deepen  an  understanding  of  the 
process  and  results  of  Reformation  biblical  studies  or  attitudes  towards  women,  while 
provocatively  continuing  the  revision  of  Calvin  studies  which  Biéler  and  Douglass 
began. 

JANICE  LIEDL,  Laurentian  University 


Announcements 
Annonces 


From  Boiardo  to  Tasso 

The  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  at  the  Newberry  Library  announces  a  conference 
entitled  "Ferrara:  Cultural  Change  from  Boiardo  to  Tasso."  The  conference  is  to  be 
held  April  27-29, 1 995  in  Chicago.  For  more  information,  please  write  to  the  Newberry 
Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60610-3380,  USA. 

Mikhail  Bakhtine 

Colloque  sur  Mikhail  Bakhtine  et  la  pensée  dialogique  du  3-10  août  1995  à  Cerisy -la- 
Salle,  France.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  le  responsable  du  colloque,  le  Prof.  Clive 
Thompson,  Department  of  French,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario 
N6A  3K7. 

Reinventing  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance 

This  conference,  organized  by  the  Arizona  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies,  will  focus  on  the  issue  of  periodization,  i.e.  how  the  medieval  and  Renaissance 
times  defined  themselves  and  were  later  defined.  Dates:  16-18  February,  1995.  Please 
contact:  Prof.  Robert  E.  Bjork,  Arizona  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies, 
Arizona  State  University,  Box  872301,  Tempe,  Arizona  85287-2301,  USA. 

Antiquity  Revisited 

"Antiquity  Revisited"  is  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Interdisciplinary  Sympo- 
sium in  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies,  17-18  February,  1995,  at  the 
University  of  Miami.  Please  write  to:  Prof.  James  E.  Connolly,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida  33124,  USA. 

Les  Essais  de  Montaigne  et  Marie  de  Gournay 

Colloque  sur  les  rapports  entre  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  Marie  de  Gournay:  du  3 1  mars 
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au  1"  avril  1995  à  l'Université  Duke.  Prière  d'écrire  au  Prof.  Marcel  Tetel,  Department 
of  Romance  Studies,  Box  90237,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27708- 
0257,  USA. 

El  sujeto  colonial  femenino 

Le  sujet  colonial  féminin:  culture  et  histoire  en  Amérique  latine  du  XVP  au  XVIIP 
siècle.  Cette  conférence  aura  lieu  du  10-14  avril  1995  à  l'Université  du  Tennessee. 
Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements:  Prof.  Oscar  Rivera-Rodas,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  37996-0460, 
USA. 

Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 

Le  congrès  annuel  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  aura  lieu  les 
30-3 1  mai,  1"  juin  1995  à  l'Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal.  Parmi  les  sujets  traités: 
la  représentation  des  XV"  et  XVP  siècles  aux  XIX"  et  XX*'  siècles,  la  frontière  Moyen 
Âge/Renaissance,  les  femmes  et  l'humanisme,  l'essai  à  la  Renaissance,  les  femmes  et 
l'humanisme,  et  le  XVP  siècle  et  la  Nouvelle-France.  Pour  proposer  des  communica- 
tions,  veuillez  écrire  au  Prof.  Brenda  Dunn-Lardeau,  Département  d'Etudes  littéraires. 
Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal,  Case  postale  8888,  Suce.  A,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C 
3P8. 

Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  be  held  May 
30  and  3 1 ,  June  1 ,  at  the  University  of  Quebec  at  Montreal.  Among  the  topics  selected 
are:  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  century  representations  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
centuries;  the  border  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance;  Women  and 
Humanism;  Renaissance  Essayists;  and  the  Sixteenth  century  in  New  France.  To 
submit  proposals,  please  write  to  Prof.  Brenda  Dunn-Lardeau,  Département  d'Etudes 
littéraires.  Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal,  Case  postale  8888,  Succursale  A, 
Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3P8. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ce  numéro  de  Renaissance  et 
Réforme  est  curieusement  beaucoup  plus 
unifié  qu'il  ne  paraît  au  premier  abord. 
Pourtant  les  articles,  eux,  reflètent  bien  le 
mandat  pluridisciplinaire  de  la  revue  et 
notre  conviction  de  représenter  autant  les 
faits  de  littérature  et  d'histoire  connus, 
canoniques,  comme  pourrait  l'être 
l'oeuvre  de  Jonson  ou  d'Érasme,  que 
ceux  de  marginalités  moins  souvent 
commentées  et  étudiées,  comme  le  sont 
les  fraternités  ou  encore  la  correspondance 
publiée  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne.  Nous 
publions  aussi  le  compte  rendu  de  livres 
importants  sur  Jonson  encore,  sur  Erasme, 
sur  la  notion  d'auteur,  sur  Michel  de 
Nostredame,  entre  autres.  A  ce  sujet,  nous 
avons  appris  avec  regret  le  décès,  le  27 
janvier  1995,  de  notre  collègue  Pierre 
Brind' amour,  de  l'Université  d'Ottawa, 
dont  le  livre  sur  Nostradamus  est  recensé 
dans  ces  pages.  Sa  mémoire  restera 
vivante  dans  l'écriture,  puisqu'il  apréparé 
avant  de  mourir  une  nouvelle  édition  des 
Centuries  que  nous  attendons  avec  impa- 
tience. Nous  ne  pouvons  faire  autrement 
que  lui  dédier  ce  numéro  de  Renaissance 
et  Réforme^  en  souvenir  de  son  excel- 
lence. 


Curiously  enough,  this  particular 
issue  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
offers  far  more  unity  than  it  appears.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  sequence  of  articles 
reflects  the  very  clear  multidisciplinary 
mandate  of  the  journal  as  well  as  our  wish 
to  represent  all  the  facets  of  literature  and 
history  in  the  Renaissance  period,  whether 
they  be  fairly  canonical,  such  as  Jonson 
and  Erasmus,  for  instance,  or  more 
marginalized,  such  as  Hélisenne  de 
Crenne' s  epistolary  work  or  the  dowry 
system  in  Italian  confraternities.  This  is- 
sue also  contains  reviews  of  important 
publications  on  Jonson  and  Erasmus  once 
again,  on  the  notion  of  authorship,  on 
Nostradamus,  among  others.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Nostradamus,  we  wish  to  announce 
with  deep  regret  the  death,  on  January 
27,  1995,  of  our  colleague,  Pierre 
Brind' amour,  of  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa, whose  book  is  reviewed  in  this 
issue.  Prof.  Brind' amour' s  memory  will 
be  present  among  us  for  a  long  time.  His 
editions  of  Nostradamus' s  Centuries  is 
forthcoming,  and  we  are  proud  to  dedi- 
cate this  issue  of  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation to  him  in  memory  of  his  scholarly 
excellence. 
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ANNA 
ESPOSITO 


Ad  dotandum  puellas 

virgineSy  pauperes  et 

honestas:  Social  Needs  and 

Confratemal  Charity  in 

Rome  in  the  Fifteenth  and 

Sixteenth  Centuries 


Summary:  In  the  late  fifteenth  century,  Roman  confraternities,  especially  that 
of  SS.  Annunziata,  provided  dowries  for  poor  but  "honest"  girls.  This 
charitable  work  was  in  response  to  the  growing  needs  of  a  relatively  defence- 
less segment  of  a  society  that  was  undergoing  rapid  transformation.  This  study 
of  the  rich  holdings  of  confratemal  archives  provides  insight  into  the  increase 
in  confratemal  dowries,  into  how  dowries  were  administered,  into  the  selec- 
tion of  recipients,  all  viewed  within  the  broader  context  of  dotal  practices  in 
Renaissance  Rome. 


P 


roviding  dowries  for  marriageable  girls  was  not  among  the  traditional 
charitable  activities  of  medieval  Roman  confraternities.  Even  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century,  dowering  indigent  girls  was  in  Rome  an  act  of  individual 
charity.  In  the  surviving  testaments  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  more 
commonly  of  the  fifteenth,  bequests  often  included  property  that  was  meant  to 
serve  as  a  dowry  for  needy  young  women.  Usually  the  recipients  belonged  to 
a  poor  branch  of  the  testator's  family,  or  to  families  of  friends  or  neighbors.  It 
was  also  not  unusual  to  make  testamentary  bequests  to  persons  generically 
described  as  pauperes  puellae,  and  charge  the  executors  of  the  will  to  identify 
suitable  recipients.'  It  was  only  in  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
this  act  of  charity  became,  in  Rome  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  one  of  the  accepted 
forms  in  which  fraternal  associations  of  lay  persons  commonly  practiced 
philanthropy,  and  the  practice  expanded  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.^ 

The  Roman  Confraternity  of  the  Minerva,  founded  around  1460  by  the 
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Dominican  Cardinal  Juan  de  Torquemada,  was  the  first  to  dedicate  itself 
specifically  and  exclusively  to  providing  dowries  for  poor  girls,  either  to  allow 
them  to  marry,  or  to  enter  the  religious  life.^  The  confraternity's  statutes 
described  this  work  of  charity  as  necessary  in  equal  measure  as  it  was 
"necessary  and  praiseworthy  to  conserve  propriety,  to  avoid  that  on  account  of 
poverty  numerous  souls  fall  to  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  and  finally  to  ascertain 
that  the  faithful  multiply  through  the  lawful  procreation  of  children  through  the 
holy  sacrament  of  matrimony/"*  These  explicit  reasons  addressed  a  complex 
of  problems  surrounding  the  condition  of  women  in  a  society  which,  like  that 
of  Rome  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  was  undergoing  rapid  change,  and  of  which 
prostitution  was  only  the  most  serious  and  visible  aspect.^  In  addition  to  the 
usual  problems  of  women,  particularly  if  they  possessed  little  or  no  property, 
women  in  fifteenth-century  Rome  faced  strains  that  arose  from  the  massive 
immigration  which  began  in  the  first  decades  of  the  century.^  Furthermore, 
Rome  confronted  the  problem  of  rapid  growth  in  the  amount  of  dowries,  which 
made  it  increasingly  more  difficult  for  the  heads  of  families  of  all  levels  of 
wealth  to  provide  adequate  dowries  for  their  daughters.^ 

Following  the  model  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata,  which 
quickly  became  one  of  the  most  prestigious  and  affluent  lay  brotherhoods, 
other  confraternities  began  to  dower  poor  girls,  thus  illustrating  the  "success" 
of  the  initiative.  In  1472  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Spirito,  in  1474  the 
Racommandati  del  Salvatore,  in  1475  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Maria 
deir  Aracoeli,  and  in  1482  that  of  the  Gonfalone  added  this  work  of  charity  to 
other  more  conventional  ones.^  The  latter  included  the  operation  of  hospitals, 
which  also  witnessed  a  greater  attention  to  the  needs  of  women.  In  mid- 
century,  Roman  hospitals,  which,  with  the  sole  exception  of  S.  Spirito,  were 
operated  by  lay  associations,  opened  wards  for  women  alongside  the  tradi- 
tional mixed  wards.  At  the  same  time,  new  hospitals  for  "poor  women"  were 
founded.  Some  of  these  were  established  along  national  lines,  such  as  those  of 
the  German  and  Spanish,  others  had  a  more  broadly  religious  character,  such 
as  the  numerous  houses  of  tertiaries  and  béguines  (bizzoche).^ 

The  surviving  documentation  on  just  how  such  contributions  to  dowries 
were  paid  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  is  fragmentary,  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  actual 
contribution  of  the  confraternities  during  this  initial  period  of  charitable  dowry 
giving.  •^  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  possible,  I  believe,  to  collect  sufficient 
reliable  information  to  give  a  clear  picture,  particularly  of  the  norms  and 
procedures  which  govern  this  "new"  charity,  which  underwent  further  devel- 
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opment  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  was  the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata  alia  Minerva  which  sought  to 
structure  this  charitable  service  in  its  first  set  of  statutes,  which  in  part  can  be 
attributed  to  Torquemada  himself  Its  model  was  followed  by  other  brother- 
hoods, with  adaptations  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  To  obtain  the  grant  of 
a  dowry  from  the  brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata,  a  girl  had  to  present  a  formal 
written  request.  This  application  had  to  contain  all  the  details  to  allow  the 
officers  of  the  confraternity  to  assess  the  case.  The  officers  were  charged  with 
evaluating  the  applications  and,  in  inconclusive  cases,  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation "in  the  regions,  quarters  and  neighborhoods  where  the  said  girls  lived 
[.  .  .]  and  regarding  the  age,  moral  character,  status,  reputation  [.  .  .]  and 
poverty"  of  the  applicant.'^  In  these  first  statutes  the  criteria  for  selection  are 
very  precise.  For  the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata  the  ideal  girl  is  bom  in 
Rome  of  Roman  parents,  who  are  honest  and  themselves  from  good  families. 
She  is  more  than  14  years  of  age,  a  virgin  and  poor.  Her  case  goes  to  the  head 
of  the  list  if  both  her  parents  are  dead,  if  she  has  a  relative  or  acquaintance  who 
is  a  member  of  the  confraternity,  and  if  she  has  a  prospective  husband,  ready 
to  marry  her.'^  A  full  six  chapters  of  the  statutes  deal  with  this  subject  and 
present  a  very  detailed  set  of  criteria.  ^"^  If  other  requirements  are  met,  a  girl  was 
given  preference  if  she  was  bom  in  Rome,  even  if  her  parents  were  not  Romans, 
or  if  she  had  lived  in  the  city  longer  than  others.  Unconditionally  excluded  were 
girls  who  were  engaged  in  household  service,  and  might  be  subject  to  sexual 
pressures  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  and  for  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  state  of  purity  and  "good  reputation"  which  was  seen  as  a 
fundamental  requisite  to  obtain  the  dowry. '^ 

An  examination  of  the  surviving  register  of  the  Confratemity  of  the 
Annunziata  reveals  that  for  the  years  1471-1475  the  majority  of  dowries 
granted  went  to  daughters  of  Roman  parents.'*^  For  the  years  1499-1500,  the 
situation  is  sharply  different.  Fewer  than  half  the  girls  who  received  a  dowry 
were  from  Roman  families.  Particularly  striking  is  the  presence  of  artisans' 
daughters  from  localities  outside  Italy.  This  development,  which  continued 
also  in  the  following  years,  must  be  seen  in  light  of  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  immigrants  residing  in  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  the  daughters  of  non-Romans, 
especially  of  recent  immigrants,  faced  serious  difficulties  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  dowry,  and  indeed  the  means  of  subsistence,  especially  if  they  were 
orphaned  through  the  death  of  their  fathers.  It  is  no  accident  that  orphans  stand 
out  in  the  assignment  of  dowries.  Thus,  the  ten  dowries  paid  by  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Annunziata  in  the  second  half  of  1499  all  were  for  girls  whose  father  was 
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not  alive. '^ 

As  concerns  social  groups,  it  is  above  all  the  class  of  artisans  which  seems 
in  need  of  the  confraternities'  assistance.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  millers  and 
weavers  appear  frequently  in  the  registers  of  the  Annunziata,  and  also  in  those 
of  other  lay  confraternities,  in  the  context  of  dowries  for  their  daughters  or  their 
orphaned  children.  Indeed,  the  future  husbands  of  these  girls  belong  to  the 
same  professional  groups.  The  husbands'  collective  profile  also  shares  another 
feature.  They  are  almost  universally  non-Romans,  coming  from  a  very  wide 
range  of  localities,  both  in  Italy  and  outside,  and  residing  permanently  in  the 
city.'^  In  the  statutes  of  the  Annunziata  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one  single 
reference  to  the  husbands  of  girls  who  were  to  receive  a  dowry,  and  this 
reference  concerns  their  place  of  residence.  Men  residing  extra  urhem  were 
considered  undesirable,  and  marriage  with  a  non-resident  ipso  facto  deprived 
a  girl  of  the  dowry  she  had  received.'^  Insistence  on  residence  in  Rome  was  a 
particularly  important  concern  of  the  brotherhoods  which  provided  dowries 
for  girls.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  the  intention  was  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  resident  population  through  legitimate  marriage 
and  procreation.  But  there  was  also  the  intention  of  keeping  track  of  the 
married  couple  in  order  to  avoid  abuses.  A  prime  concern  was  that,  once  a 
dowry  had  been  paid,  the  new  husband  might  abandon  his  wife.  Another 
consideration  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  dowry  in  case  the  woman  died 
without  offspring.^^  In  a  number  of  cases  the  future  husband  formally  under- 
took, in  a  written  act  drawn  by  a  notary,  to  "reside  continuously  in  Rome  and 
to  make  his  living  there,"  or  else  to  pay  back  the  dowry .^' 

The  Confraternity  of  S.  Spirito  took  a  different  approach  to  the  matter  of 
dowry  giving.  In  addition  to  operating  its  famous  hospital,  it  also  took  care  of 
abandoned  infants  in  Rome.^^  Beginning  in  1472,  the  year  in  which  its  records 
first  list  contributions  to  the  dowries  of  its  wards,  four  or  five  marriages  are 
reported  each  year.^^  Often  these  marriages  are  with  persons  who  lived  in 
locations  where  the  hospital  owned  real  property,  and  normally  this  land  was 
used  to  make  up  the  contributions  to  the  dowry  of  the  girl,  usually  in  the  value 
of  the  hospital's  standard  gift;  100  Roman  florins.  Thus,  in  1475,  the  preceptor 
of  S.  Spirito  gave  a  girl  named  Potenziana  in  marriage  to  a  discretus  iuvenis, 
Antonio  di  Guglielmo  di  Acquapendente,  with  a  dowry  of  100  florins, 
comprised  of  possessions  of  the  hospital  in  the  district  of  Acquapendente.  The 
same  arrangement  was  made  for  a  certain  Piera  and  for  other  wards  of  S. 
Spirito,  who  were  married  to  brothers  of  Antonio.^"*  It  is  evident  that  the 
dowries  provided  by  S.  Spirito  were  particularly  appreciated,  even  outside  the 
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Roman  setting,  perhaps  because  they  were  made  of  real  property,  commonly 
land,  which  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  same  social  standing,  as 
indicated  by  the  description  ''discretus*'  applied  to  the  young  man  from 
Acquapendente.  At  the  same  time  it  was  good  management  practice  for  an 
organization  like  S.  Spirito,  which  often  received  donations  of  real  property 
from  benefactors  who  resided  in  a  great  many  localities,  to  convert  these 
possessions  into  contributions  to  dowries  for  its  charges,  especially  because 
the  properties  in  question  were  usually  small  and  difficult  to  manage  effi- 
ciently. 

The  standard  dowry  paid  by  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Spirito  in  1470  was, 
as  indicated  above,  100  florins,  the  approximate  equivalent  of  45  ducats  or 
scudi  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  same  period  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Annunziata  gave  notably  smaller  dowries:  through  the  end  of  the  1480s, 
its  standard  rate  was  50  Roman  florins,  raised  to  75  in  the  subsequent  decades, 
and  to  100  only  at  the  end  of  the  century.  It  remained  substantially  unchanged 
in  the  following  period.^^  In  1474,  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Salvatore  also  gave 
dowries  of  100  Roman  florins.  Like  S.  Spirito,  S.  Salvatore* s  main  work  of 
charity  was  the  operation  of  a  large  hospital,  and  dowries  were  given  to  only 
four  girls  each  year.^^  In  the  1480s,  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Maria  and  S.  Alberto 
at  the  Aracoeli,  which  subsequently  merged  with  that  of  the  Gonfalone,  gave 
four  dowries,  typically  in  the  amount  of  75  florins,  but  sometimes  decidedly 
smaller  ones  (40  to  50  florins),  depending  on  its  current  financial  circum- 
stances.^^ The  deliberations  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata  make  it 
clear  that  the  intention  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
girls.  In  fact,  the  number  of  dowries  to  be  granted  was  not  specified  in  the 
statutes  and  changed  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  "facultas  et  potentia" 
of  the  confraternity.^^  The  brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata  sometimes  supple- 
mented dowries  promised  to  girls  by  their  own  families.  In  the  cases  for  which 
we  have  documentation,  these  dowries  never  exceeded  a  total  of  200  Roman 
florins,  including  the  allowance  for  the  corredo}^ 

An  ongoing  study  of  dowry  practices  in  Renaissance  Rome  suggests  that 
the  contributions  made  by  confraternities  were  meant  to  meet  the  needs  and 
conventions  pertaining  to  dowries  among  the  social  groups  to  whom  they  were 
chiefly  addressed.  Given  the  current  stage  of  research,  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  be  categoric  regarding  the  actual  impact  of  these  dowries  on  the  marriage 
market.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  period  dowries  given  as  charity  were 
far  from  being  a  decisive  element.  They  did  allow  women  of  relatively  low 
standing  to  contract  marriages  in  their  own  social  setting,  and  indeed  at  times 
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to  rise  in  the  hierarchy  of  trades,  and  to  benefit  from  the  explicit  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  good  reputation.  In  these  social  circles,  dowries  were,  of  course, 
decidedly  lower  than  in  those  of  the  substantial  burghers,  represented  by 
merchants,  spicers  or  butchers,  who  in  Rome  belonged  to  the  affluent  groups 
that  gave  to  their  daughters  dowries  of  between  300  and  400  florins.  In  the  same 
period,  members  of  the  civic  "nobility"  offered  around  1 ,000  florins,  while  the 
baronial  families  rarely  gave  less  than  3,000  florins. ^^ 

Although  already  high,  these  average  amounts  kept  increasing,  and  in  fact 
doubled  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  despite  the  sumptuary  laws 
which  were  repeatedly  issued  by  Renaissance  popes.^^  The  doubling  of  the 
dowry  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata,  from  50 
to  100  florins,  is  another  indicator  of  inflation  in  the  marriage  market  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century,  a  situation  which  evidently  affected  not  only  the  higher 
social  circles,  but  also  less  distinguished  ones. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  dowries  furnished  by 
confraternities:  on  the  delays  of  actual  payment;  on  the  safeguards  meant  to 
ensure  the  restitution,  if  necessary,  of  the  amounts  paid  out;  and  on  the  systems 
developed  by  the  confraternities  to  ensure  that  the  institutions'  aims  were 
actually  met.  For  now,  however,  I  wish  to  turn  to  another  element  which  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  charitable  granting  of  dowries:  the  ceremonies  devel- 
oped by  confraternities  to  publicize  their  activity,  and  to  project,  at  the  same 
time,  a  specific  religious  message.  Such  ritual  festivities  involved  a  consider- 
able effort  in  organization  and  expense,  which  fell  to  the  communities  and  to 
the  individual  members. ^^ 

For  the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata  at  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  the 
choice  of  dowering  girls  as  a  charitable  activity  was,  of  course,  directly  linked 
to  the  prime  features  of  its  devotion  to  the  "Annunziata."  Torquemada,  the 
founder  of  the  confraternity,  had  been  a  strong  defender  of  dogmatic  faith,  and 
in  particular  of  dogmas  related  to  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  whose  centrality 
in  Catholic  belief  had  been  vigorously  promoted  by  the  Dominican  order.^^ 
The  opening  chapter  of  the  oldest  set  of  confraternity  statutes  asserts  the  central 
role  of  the  figure  of  Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  history 
of  salvation  through  the  incarnation.^"*  It  is  on  this  theological  basis  that  the 
cardinal  had  founded  the  confraternity,  bringing  together  200  Roman  citizens 
for  religious  purposes  exclusively,  among  which  the  celebration  of  festivities 
linked  to  the  Virgin  was  prominent.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation.^^  Charitable  dowering  on  the  part  of  the  confraternity 
can  be  dated  with  certainty  to  1471,  when  the  first  marriage  contract  was 
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included  in  the  fraternity's  records.  The  absence  of  documentation  does  not 
allow  us  to  trace  this  activity  back  to  Torquemada  himself,  even  if  tradition 
within  the  confraternity  unanimously  points  in  this  direction.  For  the 
confraternity,  responding  to  a  social  need  thus  became  not  only  a  means  to 
uphold  a  dogma,  but  the  justification  of  its  very  existence. 

The  image  of  the  Annunziata  carried  rich  and  exceptionally  suggestive 
symbolic  associations.  In  presenting  to  Christian  women  the  persona  of  the 
Madonna  as  a  model,  these  associations  focused  simultaneously  on  her 
virginity  and  her  motherhood.  Through  a  "disquieting  contradiction,"  in  Odile 
Redon' s  recent  characterization,^^  the  two  aspects  strikingly  convey  the 
meaning  of  a  change  in  status,  and  of  a  passage  from  a  state  of  negativity  to  one 
of  positivity.  The  social  dimension  of  the  event,  and  the  fact  that  it  constituted 
the  form  of  charity  specific  to  the  confraternity  were  particularly  suited  to 
render  explicit,  and  thus  easily  comprehensible,  the  same  concepts  which  were 
implicit  on  a  more  general  level  in  the  special  devotion  to  the  Annunziata. 

Christiane  Klapisch  has  analyzed  such  concepts,  along  with  the  "matri- 
monial" and  contractual  aspects  of  this  type  of  devotion,  in  the  context  of  social 
life  in  Tuscany,  with  specific  attention  to  Florence.^^  Particularly  important 
was  the  role  of  the  matchmaker  (sensale),  a  role  of  intermediary,  which  the 
confraternity  assumed,  and  which  made  possible  a  change  in  status  that  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  girls  who,  without  the  confraternity's  interven- 
tion, would  not  have  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  undergo  this  passage.  It  is 
no  accident  that  Antoniazzo  Romano  puts  particular  emphasis  on  the  element 
of  mediation  when  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  year,  1500,  he  painted  for  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata  his  "Annunciation  with  Cardinal  Juan  de 
Torquemada  presenting  the  Poor  Girls  who  receive  Dowries  from  the  Virgin 
in  Annunciation."  In  the  painting  it  is  the  Virgin  herself  who  hands  the  girls  the 
purses  with  the  money  for  their  dowries.  The  presence  of  Torquemada,  who 
offers  the  girls  to  the  Virgin,  makes  it  explicit  that  the  confraternity  also  holds 
the  function  of  intermediary.^^ 

The  "marriage"  celebration  in  which  the  dowries  were  conveyed  was 
solemnly  carried  out  on  March  25.  It  served  to  restate  these  meanings  and  to 
make  them  public  outside  the  confraternity,  in  the  view  of  the  city  at  large.  The 
celebrations  occupied  not  only  sacred  space  inside  the  church,  but  also  the 
square  outside,  which  was  carefully  prepared  to  receive  not  only  the  girls  and 
their  following,  but  also  the  papal  cortège?'^  To  highlight  the  social  importance 
attributed  to  this  "work  of  charity,"  the  ceremony  included,  only  a  few  years 
after  its  inception,  the  participation  of  famous  preachers  such  as  Roberto 
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Caracciolo,"*®  as  well  as  cardinals  and  even  the  pope.  Initially  the  papal 
presence  was  an  exceptional  occurrence,  but  beginning  in  the  1480s  under 
Innocent  VIII  it  became  a  regular  feature  and  was  codified  in  the  complex 
liturgy  of  the  celebration,  and  inserted  in  the  relevant  chapters  of  the  statutes."*' 
In  competition  with  the  festivity  of  the  Annunziata  was  the  celebration  of 
"marriage"  by  the  Confraternity  of  the  Gonfalone  on  December  13,  the  feast 
day  of  S.  Lucia,  one  of  the  fraternity's  patrons.  The  ceremony,  about  which  we 
have  detailed  information  in  the  statutes  of  1495,  began  with  a  procession  that 
issued  from  the  church  of  S.Lucia  in  the  none  Parione,  passed  through  one  of 
the  neighborhoods  particularly  favored  by  prostitutes,  and  terminated  again  in 
the  church  where  it  had  begun,  and  where  the  liturgical  celebration  was  to  take 
place.  The  spectacular  aspect  of  the  procession — the  singers,  the  men  on  stilts, 
the  silver  candlesticks,  the  "dowered"  girls  dressed  in  blue  and  accompanied 
by  the  older  women  of  the  confraternity — was  aimed  at  exciting  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  by-standers  and  to  arouse  feelings  of  admiration  and  emulation.  To 
witness  a  tangible  rewarding  of  "good  and  laudable  life  and  comportment"  was 
an  admonition  and  a  message  for  all  the  women  of  Rome."*^ 
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Notes 

*  This  paper  was  first  read  at  the  27th  International  Congress  on  Medieval  Studies  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  May  7-10, 1992,  in  a  session  on  confraternities  and  their  charitable 
workers,  organized  by  Prof.  Kathleen  Folvey.  My  sincere  thanks  to  Konrad  Eisenbichler  and 
Egmont  Lee  for  assistance  in  preparing  the  article  for  publication. 

1 .  The  standard  studies  of  dowry  practices  are  D.  Owen  Hughes,  "From  Brideprice  to  Dowry 
in  Mediterranean  Europe,"  Journal  of  Family  History,  III  (1978),  262-296;  J.  Goody,  The 
Development  of  the  Family  and  Marriage  in  Europe  (Cambridge,  MA,  1983).  For  Italy,  see 
P.  Cammarosano,  "Aspetti  delle  strutture  familiari  nelle  città  dell 'Italia  comunale:  secoli 
XII-XIV,"  in  G.  Duby  and  J.  Le  Goff,  eds.,  Famiglia  e  parentela  nell'ltalia  médiévale 
(Bologna,  1981),  pp.  109-123,  esp.  pp.  111-114.  Cf.  also  note  7  below. 

2.  See  Ch.  F.  Black,  Italian  Confraternities  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  MA:  1 989), 
pp.  178-184.  Regarding  dowries  as  part  of  testamentary  dispositions,  see  D.  Herlihy,  La 
famiglia  nel  Medioevo  (Ban,  1987),  pp.  128-129. 

3.  For  summary  information  on  Roman  confraternities,  see  M.  Maroni  Lumbroso  and  A. 
Martini,  Le  confraternité  romane  nelle  loro  chiese  (Rome,  1963),  pp.  5 1-53. 

4.  ". . .  quanto  é  necessario  et  laudabile  il  conservar  la  pudicizia,  il  prohibir  che  molte  anime 
per  povertà  non  trabocchino  nei  lacci  del  demonio  et  finalmente  il  procurare  che  il  popolo 
fedele  moltiplichi  con  legittima  procreatione  di  figlioli  mediante  il  Sacramento  Santo  del 
matrimonio."  Statuti  della  Venerabile  Compagnia  dell' Annunziata  in  Santa  Maria  della 
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Minerva  di  Roma  (Rome,  1575),  p.  4.  One  copy  of  the  Statutes  is  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato 
di  Roma  (=ASR),  Arciconfratemita  della  SS.  Annunziata  (=  SS.  Annunziata),  b.  262,  fasc. 
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5.  There  are  as  yet  no  substantial  discussions  of  prostitution  in  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  old 
study  by  U.  Gnoli,  Cortigiane  romane  (Arezzo,  1941  ),  see  P.  Larivaille,  La  vita  quotidiana 
delle  cortegiane  nelV Italia  delRinascimento,  Italian  translation  (Milan,  1983).  See  also  the 
general  treatment  of  the  subject  by  J.  Rostaud,  La  prostituzione  nel  Medioevo,  Italian 
translation  (Bari,  1984). 

6.  Concerning  population  growth  in  this  period,  see  A.  Esposito,  "l 'foreuses'  a  Roma  nell'età 
del  Rinascimento:  aspetti  e  problemi  di  una  presenza  atipica,"  in  G.  Rossetti,  éd.,  Dentro  la 
città.  Stranieri  e  realtà  urbane  nell'Europa  dei  secoli  XII-XVI  (Naples,  1989),  163-175, 
including  bibliographical  references. 

7.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  dowries  was  constant  throughout  the  late  Middle  Ages,  and 
accelerated  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  See.  Ch.  Klapisch-Zuber,  "II  complesso  di 
Griselda.  Doti  e  doni  di  nozze  nel  Quattrocento,"  in  her  La  famiglia  e  le  donne  nel 
Rinascimento  a  Firenze  (Bari,  1 988),  pp.  1 53- 1 9 1 .  For  Florence,  where  the  Monte  delle  doti 
was  intended  to  resolve  this  problem,  see  J.  Kirshner  and  A.  Molho,  "The  Dowry  Fund  and 
the  Marriage  Market  in  Early  Quattrocento  Florence,"  Journal  of  Modem  History,  L  (  1 978), 
404-438,  and  A.  Molho,  "Investimenti  nel  Monte  delle  doti  di  Firenze:  Un'analisi  sociale 
e  geografica,"  Quaderni  Storici,  LXI  (1986),  147-160.  For  Venice,  see  S.  Chojnacki, 
"Dowries  and  Kinsmen  in  Early  Renaissance  Venice,"  Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History, 
IV  (1975),  571-600,  including  bibhography  concerning  the  dowry  system.  In  an  attempt  to 
limit  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  weddings  (and  of  funerals),  the  civic  authorities  repeatedly 
issued  sumptuary  laws,  which  also  set  ceilings  for  dowries.  See  D.  Owen  Hughes, 
"Sumptuary  Law  and  Social  Relations  in  Renaissance  Italy,"  in  J.  Bossy,  éd..  Disputes  and 
Settlements:  Law  and  Human  Relations  in  the  West  (Cambridge:  1983),  pp.  69-76.  Italian 
translation:  "La  moda  proibita.  La  legislazione  suntuaria  nell'  Italia  rinascimentale,"  Memona. 
Rivista  di  Storia  delle  Donne,  XI-XII  (1984),  82-105.  Concerning  sumptuary  legislation  in 
Renaissance  Rome,  see  A.  Esposito,  "Strategic  matrimoniali  e  livelli  di  ricchezza,"  in  M. 
Chiabô  et  al.,  eds..  Aile  origini  della  nuova  Roma.  Martino  V  (I4I7-I43I).  Atti  del 
Convegno  di  Roma,  2-6  marzo  1992,  pp.  571-587,  esp.  pp.  583-585. 

8.  For  the  Roman  confraternities  which,  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  focused  on 
providing  dowries  as  their  chief  charity,  see  C.  Fanucci,  Trattato  di  tutte  le  opère  pie 
dell' Alma  città  di  Roma  (Rome,  1601);  G.  Piazza,  Opere  pie  di  Roma  descritte  secondo  lo 
stato  présente  (Rome,  1679);  G.  Morichini,  Degli  Istituti  di  pubblica  carità  ed  istruzione 
primaria  a  Roma  (Rome,  1835). 

9.  Regarding  the  Hospice  for  German  women,  see  the  recent  study  by  P.  Berbée,  "Von 
deutscher  Nationalgeschichte  zu  romischer  Lokalgeschiichte.  Der  Topos  vom  'nationalen 
Pilgerheim'  am  Beispiel  des  deutschen  Frauenhospizes  St.  Andreas  in  Rom  (1372-1431)," 
Romische  Quartalschrift,  LXXXVI  (1991),  23-52,  esp.  pp.  39, 40,  and  46;  for  the  Spanish 
Hospice,  see  M.  Vaquero  Pineiro,  "Proiezione  sociale  e  risorse  economiche  di  San  Giacomo 
degli  Spagnoli  alia  fine  del  '400,"  Studi  Romani,  XXXVIII  (1990),  69-82,  esp.  pp.  73,  75, 
and  76;  Idem,  "Lineamenti  generali  dell'Ospedale  della  Nazione  Castigliana  in  Roma  tra 
Medioevo  ed  Età  moderna,"  Roma  moderna  e  contemporanea.  Rivista  interdisciplinare  di 
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storia,  I  (1993),  1 1-22.  On  houses  of  béguines,  see  A.  Esposito,  "S.  Francesca  Romana  e  le 
comunità  religiose  femminili  a  Roma  nei  secolo  XV,"  in  S.  Boesch  Gajano  and  L. 
Sebastiani,  eds.,  Culto  dei  santi,  istituzioni  e  classi  sociali  in  età  preindustriale  (L' Aquila, 
1984),  pp.  539-557. 

10.  The  documentation  for  subsequent  centuries  is  much  more  extensive  and  has  given  rise  to 
substantial  studies,  including  M.  D' Amelia,  "La  conquista  di  una  dote.  Regole  di  gioco  e 
scambi  femminili  alia  Confratemita  dell' Annunziata(secc.  XVII-XVIII),"  in  A.  Ferrante  6/ 
al ,  eds. ,  Ragnatele  di  rapporti.  Patronage  e  reti  di  relazione  nella  storia  delle  donne  (Turin, 
1 988),  pp.  305-343  ; /^ew,  "Economia  familiare  e  sussidi  dotali .  La  poli tica  della  Confratemita 
dell'Annunziata  a  Roma  (secoli  XVII-XVIII)"  in  S.  Cavaciocchi,  éd..  La  donna 
nelVeconomia,  secc.  XIII-XVIII.  Atti  della  Ventunesima  Settimana  di  Studi,  Prato,  10-15 
aprile  1989  (Florence,  1990),  pp.  195-215. 

11.  ASR,  SS.  Annunziata,  b.  262,  fasc.  I.  These  are  the  Statuti  vecchi  of  the  confratemity,  of 
which  the  only  manuscript  was  written  between  1570  and  1575,  the  year  in  which  a  printed 
edition  was  issued,  that  included  changes  to  the  earlier  dispositions.  The  manuscript  Statuti 
vecchi  gives  both  the  provisions  that  can  be  attributed  to  Torquemada  and  the  later  additions, 
as  explicitly  indicated  in  the  'Tavola  di  quanto  si  contiene  nei  presenti  statuti  vecchi  delle 
Compagnia  della  SS.  Annunziata  nelli  quali  sono  quelli  che  ordinô  il  cardinal  Turrecremata 
di  felice  memoria."  The  citation,  Statuti  vecchi,  refers  to  the  MS  statutes,  of  which  I  am 
currently  preparing  an  annotated  edition. 

12.  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  23:  "Del  scmtinio  delle  zitelle." 

13.  Ibid.,  ch.  25:  "Del  elettione  et  qualité  delle  zitelle."  The  confratemity  of  the  Gonfalone 
applied  similar  criteria  to  the  recipients  of  dowries:  "in  primo  debiano  essere  romane  de 
padre  o  vero  de  madre,  de  etate  de  quarto  decimo  anno  in  su,  de  buona  et  laudabile  vita  et 
costumi,  nate  legitime  de  buoni,  honesti  et  bisognosi  parenti,  altrimenti  non  possessini 
maritarle  .  . ."  See  the  "Statuti  della  venerabile  compagnia  del  Gonfalone  di  Roma,"  Ch. 
XXXXII  ("Del  ordine  del  maritagio"),  published  by  A.  Esposito  in  an  appendix  to  "Le 
'confraternité'  del  Gonfalone  (secoli  XIV-XV)"  Ricerche  per  la  storia  religiosa  di  Roma, 
V  (  1 984),  pp.  9 1  - 1 36,  esp.  pp.  1 26- 1 27.  The  same  mbric  also  contains  all  other  dispositions 
that  govemed  grants  of  dowries  by  the  confratemity. 

14.  See  ch.  25  cited  above,  as  well  as  ch.  26  to  30. 

15.  Ibid.,  ch.  30:  "Del  non  dare  doti  a  chi  serve  ad  altri:  Item  additum  et  ordinatum  est  alicui 
puelle,  que  esset  servitialis  aut  pedissequa  sive  fantessa  alicuius,  non  fiat  subsidium 
predictum."  The  prohibition  was  reinstated  in  1498.  It  is  clear  that  this  clause  gave  rise  to 
a  division  of  opinions.  See  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  54.  See  also  Ch.  Black,  Italian  Confraternities, 
p.  179. 

16.  ASR,  SS.  Annunziata,  Reg.  353  for  the  years  1471-1475;  Reg.  354  for  1499-1500.  The 
volumes  contain  instrumenta  fidantiarum  et  dotis. 

17.  /^iJ.,reg.  354,cc.  V-T. 

1 8.  Ibid.  The  future  husbands  came  from  a  wide  variety  of  locations,  including  the  environs  of 
Rome  (Roccadipapa,  Albano,  Zagarolo,  Marino),  other  Italian  cities  (Pisa,  Salemo,  Bolo- 
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gna,  Bergamo,  Como),  as  well  as  regions  within  Italy  and  outside  (Monferrato,  Lombardia, 
Gallia,  Corsica). 

19.  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  3 1  :  "Di  non  maritarsi  fuor  di  Roma  alcuna  dotata  dalla  Compagnia:  Item 
statutum  est  quod  nulla  puella  de  his  quibus  sit  subsidium  dotis  possit  aut  debeat  maritari 
alicui  habitanti  extra  Urbem,  et  ubi  secus  fieret,  dos  sibi  a  dicta  societate  constituta,  dari  non 
debet."  The  prohibition  was  further  repeated  in  1514.  See  the  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  55. 

20.  The  Annunziata  took  various  precautions  to  protect  against  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  future 
husbands  of  its  wards.  The  notarial  instrumenta  solutionis  dotis  were  drawn  up  until  after 
the  marriage  ceremony  and  paid  at  that  time;  until  then  the  dowries  were  merely  promised 
and  the  amount  deposited  with  the  fraternity's  chamberlain.  In  addition,  the  dowries  were 
without  exception  secured  by  a  sigurtà,  normally  a  lien  on  real  property.  This  procedure 
involved  the  drawing  up  of  a  dowry  obligation,  as  was  common  in  Roman  marriage  practice. 
If  the  future  husband  did  not  own  suitable  property,  the  dowry  was  secured  through  the 
possessions  of  a  guarantor.  As  in  all  marriage  agreements,  a  donatio  propter  nuptias  was 
required,  which,  according  to  the  Statutes  of  Rome,  amounted  to  half  the  value  of  the  dowry. 
The  confraternity's  registers  record  this  usage  until  1475.  Also  resembling  normal  marriage 
contracts  were  the  clauses  governing  restitution  of  the  dowry  in  the  case  of  the  woman's 
death  without  offspring  from  the  marriage.  See  ch.  46  of  the  Statuti  vecchi:  "Se  le  maritate 
dalla  Compagnia  sono  morte  con  figlioli  o  senza."  Among  the  changes  in  management  of 
the  dowries  introduced  by  the  Annunziata  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
most  important  was  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  dowry,  but  not  on  the  capital 
itself,  a  practice  justified  by  the  pretext  that  the  husbands  might  abandon  their  wives  once 
the  marriage  was  consumated.  This  provision  drew  the  protest  of  even  the  women  who 
benefitted  from  the  dowries.  Its  advantages  for  the  confraternity  were  evident  and  were 
justified  with  the  argument  that  in  this  way  a  larger  number  of  dowries  could  be  assigned 
each  year.  See  M.  D'Ameha,  "La  conquista  di  una  dote,"  pp.  322-324. 

21.  The  quotation  comes  from  the  act  concerning  Francesco  de  Neapoli . .  .  habitator  castri 
Arignani  districtus  Urbis,  which  includes  two  guarantors:  Cecco  Tasca,  who  offers  his 
property  in  security  for  the  dowry,  and  the  nobilis  vir  Johannes  Baptista  lulliani  de 
Capranica,  who  guarantees  the  husband's  residence  in  Rome.  See  ASR,  SS.  Annunziata, 
Reg.  353,  c.  118".  Also  the  woman  was  obliged  to  reside  in  Rome.  See  the  case  of 
Evangelista  filia  Nicolosi  corsi.  Her  dowry  was  guaranteed  through  a  house  owned  by 
Matteo  corso  "cumpactis  statutariis  dicte  societatis  videlicet  quod  casu  quo  propter  mortem 
dicte  Evangeliste  sine  suis  legitimis  et  naturalibus  filiis,  vel  ab  eius  inhonestam  vitam  vel 
propter  absentiam  suam  cum  eius  familiam,  dicata  dos  ad  ipsam  societatem  reverteretur": 
ibid.,  Reg.  354,  c.  198\  See  the  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  32:  "Di  notificarsi  per  il  segretario  a  chi 
é  ammessa  al  sussidio,  non  si  mariti  fuori  di  Roma." 

22.  For  the  S.  Spirito  Hospital,  the  standard  study  is  still  P.  de  Angelis,  L  'Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito 
in  Saxia  (Rome,  1960).  Regarding  assistance  to  abandoned  children,  the  earliest  period  still 
awaits  study.  For  more  recent  times,  where  documentation  is  more  abundant,  see  C. 
Schiavoni,  "Gli  infanti  'esposti'  del  S.  Spirito  in  Saxia  di  Roma  tra  '500  e  '800:  numéro, 
ricevimento,  allevamento  e  destino,"  in  Enfance  abandonnée  et  société  en  Europe  -  XIV/ 
XX' siècle  (Rome,  1991),  pp.  1017-1064. 

23.  ASR,  Ospedale  S.  Spirito,  Reg.  210  (for  the  years  143 1-1473):  this  is  the  confraternity's  first 
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register  of  instrumenta. 

24.  Ibid.,  Reg.  215  (for  the  years  1474-1478),  c.  SCX  (December  24, 1475).  Beyond  the  dowry 
itself  the  S.  Spirito  furnished  an  acconcio  to  its  "çitelle  mandate  a  marito."  On  January  28, 
1472,  the  preceptor  made  the  following  provision  for  three  girls:  "Supradictus  dominus 
Preceptor  Marinam,  Christoforam  et  Paulinam,  proiectas  hospitalis  maritatas,  misit  ad 
domos  maritorum  suorum,  et  cuilibet  earum,  per  manus  fratris  Francisci  de  Cingulo,  dedit 
et  consignavit  pro  acconcimine  iuxta  morem  observatum  hospitalis  cum  predictis  proiectis 
quando  mictantur  ad  maritum  infrascripte  res,  presentibus  earum  maritis  et  illas  recipientibus 
et  de  illis  se  contentos  et  satisfactos  vocantibus  videlicet  in  primis:  calze,  pianelle, 
intrecciatore,  Centura,  vestito  per  le  domenicha,  guamellum,  vestitu  de  honore,  lino  cioè 
libras  V  1/2  per  lu  pannu  listato,  camise  dui,  lensole  uno  paro,  lecto  cioè  matarazzo, 
capezzale  et  coltra  etc":  ibid.,  Reg  210,  c.  167'. 

25.  ASR,  SS.  Annunziata,  Reg.  353-354,  paj^/m.  For  the  sixteenth  century,  see  M.  D' Amelia, 
"Economia  familiare  e  sussidi  dotali,"  pp.  204-210. 

26.  See  P.  Pavan,  "Gli  statuti  della  Società  dei  Raccomandati  del  Salvatore  ad  Sacta  Sanctorum 
{\33\-\496),"Archivio  delta  SocietàRomanadiStoriaPatria,  CI  (1978),  35-96,  esp.  p.  46. 

27.  For  dowries  provided  by  this  confraternity,  see  Archivio  Segreto  Vaticano,  Gonfalone,  Reg. 
110  (formerly  152).  Regarding  the  brotherhood  of  the  Aracoeli,  see  A.  Esposito,  "Le 
'confraternité'  del  Gonfalone,"  pp.  99-100. 

28.  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  22. 

29.  The  payment  records  normally  use  the  formula  "pro  dote  seu  supplemento  dotis  .  .  . 
secondum  morem  dicte  sotietatis."  See  e.g.,  ASR,  SS.  Annunziata,  reg.  353,  c.  3". 

30.  For  a  discussion,  see  A.  Esposito,  "Stratégie  matrimoniali,"  pp.  584-585. 

31.  The  first  sumptuary  laws  for  Rome  were  approved  by  Martin  V  in  1425.  See  Archivio 
Capitolino  (=  AC),  Fondo  storico,  Credenzone  XV,  t.  45,  cc.  95''-96''.  They  were  confirmed 
by  Eugenius  IV  in  1442  {ibid.,  cc.  1 15'-1 160-  The  laws  approved  by  Paul  II  are  published 
in  an  appendix  to  Marco  Antonio  Altieri,  Li  Nuptiali,  ed.  E.  Narducci  (Rome,  1 873),  XLIII- 
L.  Sixtus  IV  confirmed  them  in  1472,  and  the  revisions  appear  in  a  book  by  E.  Muntz,  Les 
arts  à  la  cour  des  papes  pendant  le  XV  et  le  XVI'  siècles,  III/l  (Paris,  1 882),  280-284,  date 
to  1473.  For  the  new  regulations  under  Innocent  VIII,  see  AC,  Dondo  storico,  Credenzone 
IV,t.  88,cc.  194''-201. 

32.  For  an  initial  study  of  the  confraternities'  public  devotions,  see  A.  Esposito,  "Apparati  e 
suggestioni  nelle  'feste  e  devozioni'  delle  confraternité  romane,"  Archivio  della  Società 
Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  CVI  (1983),  31 1-322. 

33.  Concerning  Torquemada,  see  T.  Kaeppeli,  Scriptores  Ordinis  Predicatorum,  iii  (Rome, 
1 980),  24-42.  For  his  reflections  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  see  his  Meditationes  and 
the  cycle  of  frescoes  which  he  commisioned  for  the  cloister  of  the  Minerva,  now  destroyed. 
See  L.  De  Gregori,  Del  chiostro  della  Minerva  e  del  primo  libro  configure  stampato  in  Italia 
(Florence,  1927). 

34.  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  1  (Foreword). 
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35.  Ibid,  ch.  3:  "Delia  processione  da  farsi  nel  giomo  dell'Annunciazione";  ch.  4:  "Delle 
processioni  da  farsi  le  feste  della  Madonna." 

36.  O.  Redon,  "Le  choix  du  temps,"  paper  read  at  the  international  conference  organized  by 
Villa  I  Tatti  and  the  French  Institute  of  Rorence  in  1986,  on  the  subject  "L' Annunciazione 
in  Toscana  nel  Rinascimento."  Although  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  not 
published,  Redon' s  paper  is  now  published  under  the  title  "Le  choix  du  temps  ou  le  temps 
de  l'Annonciation  en  Toscane  au  Moyen  Age,"  Bulletino  senese  di  storiapatria,  LXXXXVin 
(1991),  9-15. 

37.  Communication  read  by  Ch.  Klapisch  during  the  same  Villa  I  Tatti  conference. 

38.  For  Antoniazzo's  painting,  see  A.  Cavallaro,  "Antoniazzo  Romano  e  le  confraternité  del 
Quattrocento  a  Roma,"  Ricerche  per  la  storia  religiosa  di  Roma,  V  (1984),  335-366,  esp. 
pp.  350-353.  Cf.  also  her  contribution  in  M.  Fagiolo  and  M.  Luisa  Madonna,  eds.,  Roma 
1300-1875.  L'Arte  degUAnni  Santi  (Milan,  1984),  pp.  369-370,  and  plate  XIX.  R.  Cannatà 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to  what  is  known  about  Antoniazzo,  supplementing  G. 
NothX&s,  Antoniazzo  Romano.  Studien  zurQuattrocentomalerei  in  Rom  (Munster,  1974),  p. 
283;  see  her  note  on  this  painting  in  C.  Bon  Valsassina,  éd.,  Laboratorio  di  restauro 
(Catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  Rome,  December  14,  1985  -  February  28,  1986),  pp.  50-52. 

39.  Some  notion  of  the  preparations  for  these  festivities  can  be  derived  from  the  confraternity's 
registers  of  income  and  expenses.  Inside,  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  was  hung 
with  precious  draperies;  a  hanging  over  the  altar  carried  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  expected  at  the  ceremony  (ASR,  SS.  Annunziata,  Reg.  548,  c.  8'').  The  podium 
for  distinguished  participants  was  lined  in  black  velvet,  and  the  space  around  it  covered  in 
mortella  {ibid. ,  Reg.  55 1 ,  cc.  39''-400.  A  tree  was  planted  in  the  center  of  the  square  and  was 
decorated  with  streamers,  while  a  large  papal  stemma  was  placed  "nello  cerchio  della 
piazza"  (ibid.,  Reg.  550,  c.  23).  For  the  style  in  which  the  occasion  was  celebrated  in  more 
recent  times,  see  M.  Mori  Frigola,  "Roma  sacra.  Cérémonie  papali  e  feste  rehgiose,"  in  M. 
Fagiolo  and  M.  Luisa  Madonna,  eds.,  Roma  sancta.  La  città  delle  basiliche  (rome,  1985), 
pp.  156-157,  and  plates  18  and  19,  for  the  "Corteo  per  la  festa  dell' Annunziata  al  tempo  di 
Urbano  VIII"  and  the  "Processione  della  SS.  Annunziata  in  piazza  della  Minerva." 

40.  "Eodem  die  (25  marzo  1482),  tempore  mediano,  in  area  Minerve  predicavit  Robertus 
(Caracciolo),  [. . .]  auditores  fuere  innumeri,  cardinales  vero  quinque."  See  E.  Carusi,  éd., 
"Il  Diario  romano  di  lacopo  Gherardi  di  Castello,"  RlS/2,  XXIII/3  (Città  di  Castello,  1904- 
1906),  p.  93. 

41.  See  ibid.,  p.  130  for  the  celebration  of  1484.  For  \ht  festa  of  1488  we  have  the  detailed 
account  by  Johannes  Burckard  ("Liber  notarum  ab  anno  MCCCCLXXXIII  usque  ad  annum 
MDVI,"  ed.  A.  Celani,  RIS/2,  XXXII/1,  II  [Città  di  Castello,  1907-1910],  225-226),  who 
also  records  the  papal  cavalcata  to  the  church  of  the  Minerva:  "Feria  tertia,  XXV  sensis 
martii,  festum  annunctiationis  beate  Marie  virginis,  SS.  D.  N.  in  mane,  indutus  amictu,  alba, 
cingulo,  stola,  alba  pretiosa  et  capucino  albo,  précédente  ipsum  croce  et  sequentibus 
cardinalibus,  episcopis  assistentibus,  prelatis  orantibus  et  aliis  prelatiis,  equitavit  ad 
Sanctam  Mariam  supra  Minervam,  ubi  coram  altari  genuflexus  in  faldistorio  oravit;  turn 
surrexit  et  deposito  sibi  capucino,  retenta  stola,  accepit  pluviale  album  pretiosum  et  fecit 
confessionem  cum  célébrante  more  consueto.  Cantores  retro  altare  stantes  dixerunt  introitum, 
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cardinales  deinde  fecerunt  reverentiam  pape  in  solio  sedenti . . .  Solium  pape  fuit  ordinatum 
in  cornu  evangelii  altaris  quasi  in  opposito  ipsius  cornu.  Ad  eius  sinistram  fuerunt  parate 
sedes  pro  episcopis  et  presbyteris  cardinalibus  usque  ad  ostium  introitus  intra  dictum 
cancellum,  in  opposito  autem  parate  erant  sedes  pro  diaconis  cardinalibus  et  a  fine  sedium 
diaconorum  cardinalium  usque  ad  ostium  introitus  predicti  erant  sedes  humiliores  pro 
oratoribus  laicis.  Finita  missa  et  data  benedictione  per  pontificem,  non  fuerunt  publicate 
indulgentie  quia  per  buUam  erant  publicate  plenarie.  SS.  D.  N.  sedit  et  faldistorium 
celebrantis  fuit  positum  in  piano  capelle,  coram  quo  [the  officiating],  quidam  officialis 
societatis  Annunciate  obtulit  unum  bacile  cum  X  bursis  carlenis  plenis  pro  maritandis 
puellis:  quarum  una  bursa  fuit  aperta  et  carleni  in  bacile  sparsi  ut  viderentur,  deinde  repositi 
in  bursam.  Turn  accesserunt  puelle  maritande,  singule  inter  duas  matronas  albis  vestibus 
indute,  et  genuflexe  coram  célébrante  capiebant  ex  eius  manibus  bursam  et  manum  suam 
osculabantur;  accedebant  deinde  ad  pontificem  et  osculabantur  eius  pedem  tam  puelle  quam 
matrone.  Quo  facto  pontifex,  eo  ordine  quo  illuc  venerat,  equitavit  ad  ecclesiam  Sancte 
Marie  de  Populo."  As  concerns  the  statutory  prescriptions,  see  Statuti  vecchi,  ch.  78. 

42.  A.  Esposito,  "Apparati  e  devozioni,"  pp.  317-31 8.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  confraternities 
of  the  Gonfalone  as  well  as  of  the  Annunziata,  the  female  members  were  actively  involved 
in  the  awarding  of  dowries,  unlike  in  other  confraternities.  Women  were  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  inquiries  into  the  morality  of  prospective  recipients,  with  preparing  the  girls 
for  the  ceremony,  and  with  accompanying  them  in  the  procession.  The  subject  of  women's 
participation  in  confratemal  activities  awaits  a  separate  study.  For  Bologna  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  there  is  now  N.  Terpstra,  "Women  in  the  Brotherhood:  Gender,  Class  and 
Politics  in  enaissance  Bolognese  Confraternities,"  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  XIV/3 
(1990),  193-212. 
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Summary:  The  Adages  of  Erasmus,  a  collection  of  more  than  4,000  classical 
proverbs,  was  a  bestseller  in  its  time.  The  book  was  valued  both  for  its 
usefulness  in  Latin  composition  and  its  witty  asides  on  contemporary  society. 
The  dissemination  of  the  Adages  in  England  is  of  special  significance  because 
the  genesis  of  the  book  and  its  dedication  to  the  members  of  the  Mountjoy 
family  closely  link  it  to  that  country.  Its  influence  can  be  traced  through  the  use 
of  "Erasmian  "  adages  in  English  literature  as  well  as  through  translations 
and  adaptations  published  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century.  More 
immediate  evidence  of  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  work  comes  from  the  lists 
of  English  booksellers  and  book  collectors.  The  present  study  is  based 
primarily  on  the  Oxford  University  Inventories  and  the  wills  in  the  Oxford 
Registrum  Cancellarii.  It  furthermore  examines  reader  reaction  in  the  form 
of  marginal  remarks  and  inscriptions  found  in  over  70  copies  from  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

X  he  international  success  of  Erasmus'  Adages  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  well 
attested,'  but  their  reception  in  England  is  of  special  significance  because  the 
genesis  and  publication  history  of  the  book  is  closely  linked  with  that  country. 
Erasmus  did  much  of  his  research  for  the  book  in  England.  Indeed,  Margaret 
Phillips  observed  that  "whenever  he  was  in  England,  he  seemed  to  be  working 
on  a  new  edition  of  the  Adages.''^  The  prototype,  Adagiorum  Collectanea 
(Paris,  1500),  is  framed,  as  it  were,  with  references  to  England.  It  begins  with 
a  dedicatory  epistle  addressed  to  Erasmus'  English  patron,  William  Blount, 
Lord  Mountjoy,  and  concludes  with  a  letter  to  Prince  Henry  (later  Henry  VIII) 
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and  a  poem  in  praise  of  England.^  Like  a  family  heirloom,  the  Adages  were 
passed  on  from  father  to  son.  The  1528  edition  is  dedicated  jointly  to  William 
Mountjoy  and  his  son,  Charles.  After  the  elder  Mountjoy's  death,  a  new 
preface  added  to  the  1533  edition  made  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  the  Adages.^ 
The  original  dedication  was  to  acknowledge  the  encouragement  Erasmus  had 
received  from  William  Blount  and  his  friends^  and  to  prove  that  he  was  holding 
no  grudge  against  the  nation  after  an  unfortunate  encounter  with  English 
customs  officials.^  Unaware  of  the  regulations  covering  the  export  of  money, 
Erasmus  was  obliged  in  1500  to  surrender  the  greater  part  of  his  funds  at  the 
border  and  arrived  on  the  continent  impoverished. 

The  collection  of  proverbs  did  not  immediately  bring  tangible  rewards  to 
the  author.  Erasmus  sent  100  copies  of  the  Collectanea  to  England.^  In 
desperate  need  of  money,  he  hoped  to  realize  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  books 
and  to  be  rewarded  by  his  patron  for  the  dedication.  Neither  hope  was  realized, 
however.  It  seems  that  Mountjoy  was,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  "very 
parcimonious  about  giving."^  Earnings  from  the  sale  of  the  books  in  England 
reached  Erasmus  only  slowly.  By  the  end  of  1500  a  trickle  had  come  in,  and 
Erasmus  asked  Jacob  Batt  to  transmit  "the  bits  and  pieces  of  money  from 
England."^  Three  years  later  he  still  had  not  realized  the  full  profit  and  asked 
William  Grocyn  and  John  Colet  to  look  into  the  matter  and  help  collect  the 
proceeds.  "It  must  be  that  over  such  a  long  period  all  the  books  have  been  sold 
and  the  purchase  price  paid  to  someone,"  he  wrote  impatiently. ^° 

If  the  material  rewards  were  disappointing,  the  praise  lavished  on  Erasmus 
by  his  English  friends  must  have  been  gratifying.  An  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Adages,  published  by  the  prestigious  Aldine  Press  in  1508,  elicited  superlative 
praise  from  Mountjoy.  He  reported  that  the  book  was  immensely  popular  and 
its  author  highly  esteemed  in  England.  "It  is  by  all  scholars  agreed  to  be  as 
brilliantly  learned  as  it  is  expressive  in  style,  and  unless  my  affection  for  you 
deceives  me,  completely  finished,  and  worthy  indeed  of  the  mighty  labour  and 
effort  you  bestowed  on  it.""  Another  of  Erasmus'  English  patrons  shared 
Mountjoy's  enthusiasm.  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
borrowed  Mountjoy's  copy  and  was  full  of  approval  and  admiration.  In  fact, 
he  enjoyed  the  book  so  much  that  the  owner  had  difficulties  retrieving  his  copy. 
"I  am  quite  unable  to  wrest  it  from  his  possession,"  Mountjoy  reported.'^ 
Richard  Pace,  an  Englishman  whose  company  Erasmus  had  enjoyed  during  his 
visit  to  Italy,  and  who  combined  a  literary  with  a  diplomatic  career,  called 
Erasmus  "the  father  of  proverbs."  In  his  protreptic  Defructu  qui  ex  doctrina 
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percipitur,  he  made  Erasmus'  Adages  the  touchstone  of  taste.  When  a  conver- 
sation partner  quotes  an  obscure  proverb,  Pace  sniffs:  "It's  not  one  of 
Erasmus."  In  another  passage  he  takes  a  man's  unfamiliarity  with  Erasmus' 
Adages  as  an  indication  of  his  boorishness.^^ 

In  the  spring  of  1515  a  new  edition  of  the  Adages  appeared  from  the 
Froben  Press  in  Basel.  Franz  Birckmann,  Froben'  s  agent,  was  commisioned  to 
send  presentation  copies  to  England,  but  once  again  Erasmus'  hope  for  a 
tangible  reward  from  his  English  admirers  was  thwarted.  The  box  containing 
the  books  did  not  arrive  in  time.  "If  this  has  happened  by  accident,  it  was  a  most 
unfortunate  one,"  Erasmus  lamented,  "if  deliberately  and  on  purpose  that  the 
[Froben  Press]  might  unload  their  old  Proverbia,  it  was  a  most  hostile  act,  for 
...  I  intended  to  present  the  bishops  with  their  copies;  as  it  is,  I  pay  my  respects 
empty-handed,  and  they  send  me  empty-handed  in  return." ^"^ 

The  Adages  continued  to  be  popular  in  England.  In  1517  Cuthbert 
Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London,  praised  Erasmus'  services  to  scholarship  in  a 
letter  to  the  French  humanist,  Guillaume  Budé.  Of  the  Adages  he  wrote  with 
admiration:  "Working  through  authors  of  every  kind,  Erasmus  has  collected 
the  proverbs  of  antiquity  which  gave  the  impression  that  there  were  almost  as 
many  riddles  as  there  were  adages  and  plunged  the  reader  in  darkness;  and 
these  he  has  expounded  for  those  who  wish  to  learn,  like  a  modem  Oedipus  of 
amazing  energy. "^^  The  popularity  of  the  Adages  had  not  waned  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  when  Roger  Ascham  mentioned  the  work  among  the  "notable 
books"  Erasmus  had  left  to  posterity. ^^ 

The  clearest  proof  of  the  success  of  the  book  in  England  is  the  use  made 
of  it  by  Erasmus'  friends  in  their  own  compositions.  Two  lengthy  letters 
Thomas  More  wrote  on  Erasmus'  behalf  to  his  critics  Maarten  van  Dorp  and 
Edward  Lee  each  contain  about  two  dozen  adages  culled  from  Erasmus' 
collection  of  proverbs. ^^  Letters  to  Erasmus  from  John  Watson,  Henry  Bul- 
lock, and  Leonard  Cox  all  contain  'Erasmian'  adages,  as  if  the  writers  had 
wanted  to  offer  them  as  tokens  of  their  respect  for  the  collector  of  proverbs.  In 
his  Catalogue  of  Works  Erasmus  therefore  proudly  claims  that  the  Adages 
made  him  "many  friends  in  England,  scholars  and  men  of  high  character  and 
position."'^ 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  Adages  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Thomas  Berthelet  in  1534.^^  It  was  an  anonymous  translation  of  one  adage, 
"Dulce  Bellum  Inexpertis"  ("War  is  sweet  to  the  inexperienced"),  which 
Erasmus  had  turned  into  an  essay  on  pacifism.  It  had  first  been  published  in  the 
collection  of  1 5 1 5  and,  from  1 5 1 7  on,  was  often  reprinted  separately.  Another 
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adage,  "Sileni  Alcibiadis,"  which  Erasmus  used  as  an  occasion  to  write  a 
diatribe  on  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  princes,  was  also  published  separately 
from  1517  on,  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1541  by  John  Gough.^^  A 
selection  of  158  Erasmian  adages  was  translated  by  Richard  Tavemer  and 
appeared  with  his  Garden  of  Wisdom  (London:  Bans,  1539).  In  subsequent 
editions  the  number  of  adages  increased  to  235. 

In  his  prologue  Tavemer  recommended  his  book  to  readers  as  both 
entertaining  and  useful.  The  proverbs  were 

no  lesse  pleasaunt  then  profitable  unto  you  (good  Readers)  to  heare  some  of 
the  most  net  and  handsome  Proverbes  which  the  incomparable  lemed  man 
Erasmus  Roterodamus  hath  in  his  booke  of  Chiliades  gathered  together  out 
of  the  mooste  approved  authors.^* 

In  the  format  chosen  by  Tavemer,  the  title  of  the  proverb  was  given  in  Latin. 
A  translation  and  brief  commentary  followed.  Occasionally  English  cognates 
were  given.  A  typical  example  is  the  treatment  of  the  adage  "Malo  accepto, 
stultus  sapit"  ("Trouble  experienced  makes  a  fool  wise")^ 

The  foole,  when  he  hath  taken  hurte,  wareth  wyse.  The  wyse  man  seeth  the 
daunger  and  mischief  of  thynges  aforehande.  Certainelie,  had  I  wist,  is  a 
fooles  worde.  And  therefore  the  Englishe  man  sayeth:  Better  is  one  fore 
thought  than  two  after.^^ 

As  a  mle,  Tavemer  took  from  Erasmus  only  the  core  section,  dispensed  with 
references  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and,  unlike  Erasmus,  did  not  explain 
how  the  proverb  could  be  used  in  a  contemporary  context.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  Tavemer  reproduced  Erasmian  asides  and  added  his  own  sentiments. 
Under  the  heading  "Frons  occipitio  prior"  ("Front  before  back"),  for  example, 
Erasmus  took  aim  at  church  dignitaries  who  looked  after  their  private  interests 
rather  than  those  of  their  flock.  Tavemer  paraphrased  Erasmus'  moralizing 
comments  and  used  the  opportunity  to  flatter  his  monarch: 

Would  God  these  woulde  take  example  of  our  most  vigilant  Prince  and 
souveraigne  Lorde  kinge  Henry  the  eyght,  who  not  only  setteth  vigilant 
deputies  and  ministers  under  hym,  but  also  loketh  him  selfe  right  busely 
upon  his  charge  committed  unto  him  of  God.^^ 

Similarly  Tavemer  repeated  Erasmus'  complaints  about  the  great  number  of 
Catholic  holidays  under  the  heading  of  "Ignavis  semper  feriae  sunt"  ("Lazy 
men  are  always  on  holiday"),  adding:  "But  no  we  in  Englande  thanked  by  God 
through  the  high  benefite  of  our  incomparable  pry  nee  Henry  the  viii.  diverse 
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superfluouse  holydayes  be  alreadie  abrogate."^"*  Elsewhere  Tavemer  repro- 
duced an  anecdote  related  by  Erasmus,  because  it  flattered  Henry  VIII.  It 
would  not  do  for  an  Englishman  to  pass  it  over,  Tavemer  noted,  when  Erasmus, 
"being  a  straunger  unto  us  vouchsaved  to  recorde  it."^^ 

The  popularity  of  Erasmus'  Adages  inspired  sixteenth-century  compilers 
of  dictionaries  to  include  references  to  them.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Dictionary 
of  1538,  for  example,  mentions  Erasmus'  work  and  cites  proverbial  expres- 
sions from  it:  "mordere  frenum,  homo  trium  letterarum,  ex  diametro  opposita," 
etc.  The  proverbial  expressions  included  in  the  Alvearia  of  John  Baret 
(London,  1573)  and  in  John  Withals'  English-Latin  Dictionary  (London, 
1562)  may  also  have  been  drawn  from  Erasmus'  collection.  Some  Erasmian 
adages  were  included  in  Claudius  Holyband's  The  French  Littelton  (London, 
1576)  and  the  English-Italian  Firste  Fruités  of  Giovanni  Florio  (London, 
1578).  Through  such  dictionaries  and  anthologies  the  proverbs,  collected  by 
Erasmus  in  Latin,  first  entered  the  English  language.  Shakespeare's  plays  are 
a  prominent  example  of  their  dissemination  and  creative  adoption.  Expres- 
sions such  as  "His  delights  were  dolphin-like,"  "a  sea  of  trouble,"  and  "dearer 
than  eyesight"  may  well  go  back  to  Erasmus'  collection.^^ 

The  popularity  of  Erasmus'  Adages  in  sixteenth-century  England  can 
furthermore  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  copies  sold  to  private  individuals.  The 
ledger  of  the  Oxford  bookseller  John  Dome,  which  documents  his  sales  for  ten 
months  in  1520,  provides  us  with  some  figures.  Erasmus'  works  accounted  for 
some  eight  percent  of  Dome's  sales.  In  that  particular  year,  however,  the 
Adages  trailed  the  Colloquies,  De  constructione.  De  copia,  and  the  Enchiridion 
in  popularity  .^^  A  slightly  different  order  of  preference  emerges  from  the  wills 
and  household  inventories  of  Oxford  scholars  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  some 
hundred  inventories  I  consulted,  more  than  half  listed  original  works  by 
Erasmus.^^  It  is  likely,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  classical  and  patristic  authors 
that  appear  in  the  inventories  were  Erasmian  editions,  although  that  cannot  be 
verified  on  the  basis  of  the  brief  information  given  in  the  lists.  The  Erasmian 
favourites  in  the  documents  examined  were  i\iQ  Adages  (26  copies).  Colloquies 
(25  copies).  De  Copia  (22  copies),  and  Paraphrases  (20  copies).  Only  three 
other  works  from  the  Erasmian  corpus  were  frequently  represented  (over  10 
copies):  iht  Annotations,  the  Apophthegmata,  Enchiridion,^^  and  De  epistolis 
conscribendis,  in  that  order.  The  Praise  of  Folly,  the  modem  favourite,  comes 
a  distant  ninth  with  eight  copies.  There  is  a  notable  lack  of  interest  in  Erasmus' 
polemical  writings.  Two  librairies  contained  an  unspecified  apologia  each;  two 
others  listed  the  Spongia,  Erasmus'  reply  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten.^° 
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The  inventories  tell  us  that  some  poor  scholars  owned  books  by  Erasmus — 
and  not  much  more.  The  total  possessions  of  one  Thomas  Morgan  "of 
Glocester  Haule"  (d.  1570)  consisted  of  a  bed  with  bolster,  sheet,  and  cover; 
a  chest;  and  three  books — all  Erasmian,  it  appears.  Their  titles  are  given  as:  De 
Copia,  a  Colloquium,  and  Dialogi  Luciani  (likely  Erasmus'  translations). 
Other,  more  affluent,  book  collectors  were  also  admirers  of  Erasmus.  Nicolas 
Clifton  (d.  1578)  had  18  works  by  Erasmus  in  his  large  library  of  c.  300  titles; 
Richard  Clyff  (d.  1566)  had  17  Erasmian  works  among  c.  200  books;  Thomas 
Day(e)  of  Christ  Church  (d.  1 569)  had  a  dozen  in  a  library  containing  some  1 50 
books;  Thomas  Tatham  of  Merton  College  (d.  1586)  also  owned  a  dozen 
Erasmian  works;  Richard  Lye  of  Lincoln  College  (d.  1575)  owned  nine.  The 
Adages  are  represented  in  every  one  of  these  larger  libraries. 

The  owners'  appreciation  for  Erasmus'  collection  of  proverbs  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  provisions  they  made  for  its  disposal  in  their  wills.  Most 
collectors  bequeathed  their  entire  library  to  an  individual  or  an  institution,  but 
in  two  of  the  documents  I  examined,  the  Adages  received  special  attention.  All 
the  books  in  the  library  of  Richard  Taylor,  fellow  of  Brasenose  College  (d. 
1613),  were  theological  tracts,  with  the  exception  of  one:  Erasmus'  Adages, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  a  certain  Mr.  Huchens.^'  Stephen  Linch,  chaplain  of 
All  Souls  (d.  1593),  left  his  library  to  Sir  Henly.  He  exempted  four  books, 
however,  among  them  the  Adages,  which  were  to  go  to  Mr.  George  Smith. ^^ 

Insights  of  a  different  kind  are  gained  by  examining  copies  of  Ûiq  Adages 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  possesses  over  70  sixteenth-century 
editions.  Many  of  them  contain  marginalia  that  inform  us  on  what  caught  the 
reader's  eye.  The  obvious  and  predominant  use  of  the  Adages  was  for  its 
designated  purpose,  that  of  a  thesaurus  of  proverbs.  We  find  that  readers 
attempted  to  make  the  edition  more  "user-friendly"  by  putting  subject  head- 
ings into  the  margin ;^^  copying  out  or  underlining  the  names  of  classical 
authors  from  whose  work  the  adage  in  question  was  drawn  ;^'*  and  adding  to  the 
indices. ^^  The  alphabetical  index  of  proverbs  and  the  subject  index  arranged  in 
arbitrary  order  were  both  awkward  to  use.  To  find  a  proverb  in  the  alphabetical 
list  the  reader  had  to  know  the  exact  wording.  The  problem  this  created  is 
illustrated  by  one  reader's  error.  He  had  jotted  down,  on  a  separate  sheet, 
adages  under  the  heading  "Not  in  this  coUection."^^  One  of  the  proverbs  he 
listed,  "Eadem  fidelia  duos  parietes  dealbat"  ("He  whitewashes  two  walls  from 
the  same  bucket"),  is,  however,  included  in  the  Erasmian  collection.  The 
reader  overlooked  it  because  it  appeared  in  the  index  under  the  letter  D  with 
a  different  word  order:  "Duos  parietes  eadem  fidelia  dealbat."  Other  readers 
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simplified  the  use  of  the  book  by  spelling  out  ligatures  and  providing  internal 
cross-references.^^ 

It  is  significant  that  readers  were  alert  to  style  as  well  as  content.  They 
clearly  admired,  not  only  Erasmus'  scholarship,  but  also  the  language  used  by 
himself  and  the  classical  sources  he  cited.  Readers  accordingly  underlined  or 
copied  into  the  margin  interesting  or  unusual  expressions,  taking  note  of 
Erasmus'  definitions,  where  provided.^^  For  the  same  reason  they  copied  out 
or  transcribed  Greek  words. ^^  In  most  cases  readers  took  their  cue  from 
Erasmus  and  merely  transferred  words  from  the  text  into  the  margin  to  make 
them  more  conspicuous,  but  in  some  cases  they  showed  a  more  independent 
disposition  and  went  beyond  Erasmus'  information,  supplying  exact  refer- 
ences to  the  sources  cited  or  pointing  out  additional  sources.'*"  In  one  or  two 
cases  they  even  corrected  Erasmus'  mistakes."*^ 

More  substantial  were  contributions  that  added  to  the  stock  of  Latin 
proverbs  in  Erasmus'  collection  by  citing  variants  and  cognates  or  providing 
equivalent  expressions  in  the  vernacular.'*^  The  latter  are  sometimes  quite 
colourful.  A  Swiss  (?)  reader  added  to  the  proverb  "Sacra  celerius  absolvenda" 
("Holy  matters  ought  to  be  completed  swiftly")  the  homespun  "kurtz  predig 
lanng  brattwurst"  ("Let  the  sermon  be  short  and  the  sausages  long")."*^  An 
Englishman  added  to  the  fme  sentiment  "Patriae  fumus  igni  alieno  luculentior" 
("Smoke  at  home  is  brighter  than  fire  elsewhere")  the  more  pedestrian  "T'is 
sweet  Farting  before  one's  own  fire."  Similarly  he  complemented  the  Plautine 
"Altera  manu  fert  lapidem,  panem  ostentat  altera"  ("In  one  hand  he  holds  a 
stone,  with  the  other  he  holds  out  bread")  with  the  rather  more  specific  "My 
cousin  in  broowing  /  In  paying  a  Son  of  a  Whore.'"*"*  Finally  there  are  critical 
readers  who  do  not  let  Erasmus'  views  go  unchallenged.  One  independent 
thinker,  the  owner  of  a  Basel  1533  edition,  supplied  an  alternative  interpreta- 
tion for  a  Pythagorean  maxim."*^  Elsewhere  he  denied  that  Penelope  was  a 
faithful  wife,  observing:  "marito  absente  se  procis  prostituit"  ("In  the  absence 
of  her  husband  she  prostituted  herself  to  the  suitors")."*^  On  another  occasion 
he  offered  his  own  example  to  illustrate  the  idiom  "pedetentim"  ("One  step  at 
a  time"):  "Hoc  fuit  symbolum  L.  Aurelii  Commodi,  qui  in  imperio  omnia  non 
tantum  pedetentim  sed  incommode  etiam  fecit,  nemini  commodus  at 
incommodus  omnibus.'"*^  Another  reader,  the  owner  of  an  Aldine  edition  of 
1508,  took  his  cue  from  the  adage  "Delius  natator"  ("A  Delian  swimmer,"  that 
is  one  who  can  solve  a  riddle)  to  inveigh  against  those  who  were  hiding  their 
ignorance  under  the  pretense  of  esoteric  learning.  He  noted  that  Socrates  had 
not  been  afraid  to  profess  his  ignorance,  and  in  this  context  praised  his  own 
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teacher,  the  humanist  Pomponio  Leto,  for  his  intellectual  humility.  As  a  loyal 
disciple  he  strove  to  imitate  this  virtue.  "I  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  my 
mentor"  ("Praeceptoris  mores  imbibi  ego"),  he  wrote."*^  Moral  indignation 
prompted  the  reader  of  an  edition  of  the  Adages  that  appeared  under  Paolo 
Manuzio*s  name  in  Florence  in  1575,  to  exclaim:  "Based  on  Erasmus.  A  most 
shameless  piece  of  book  making.""*^  In  accusing  Manuzio  of  plagiarism,  he  is 
ignoring  the  printer's  motive:  to  publish  surreptitiously  a  book  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

Not  all  readers  were  attentive  to  the  text  in  front  of  them.  One  user,  whose 
thoughts  were  obviously  straying  from  the  subject,  treats  us  to  a  delightful  pen 
sketch  of  a  bird  and  a  bee;  another  drew  the  sign  9  beside  the  word  "Without 
a  meate  and  drynke  the  lust  of  the  body  is  colde."^^  One  reader's  thought  had 
turned  to  love.  He  covered  the  flyleaf  with  doodles,  practising  his  hand  by 
writing  "loving"  (four  times)  and  "for  my  loving"  (three  times).  In  the  text  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  proverb  "Maritimi  mores"  ("A  sailor's  life")  which 
Erasmus  applied  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  lover's  life.  The  reader  underlined  the 
Plautine  words  quoted  by  Erasmus  to  illustrate  the  proverb:  "Now  it's  yes  and 
then  again  it's  no.  This  is  how  Amor  makes  a  fool  of  me,  now  that  I've  fallen 
in  love,  driving  and  shaking,  luring  and  . .  .  deceiving  me."^* 

If  many  of  Erasmus'  English  friends  received  the  Adages  with  enthusi- 
asm, Erasmus  in  turn  fondly  remembered  his  friends  in  the  work  by  giving 
them  honourable  mentions.  Thus  he  praised  John  Colet,  "a  man  whose  learning 
matches  his  integrity";  the  "incomparably  learned"  Thomas  Linacre;  Richard 
Pace,  "whose  memory  is  always  pleasing  to  me";  and  paid  homage  to  Thomas 
More  by  quoting  an  epigram  in  his  translation.^^  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Erasmus  heaped  praise  also  on  two  of  his  most  generous  patrons,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  "foremost  among  nobles  at  the  English  court,"  and  Archbishop 
William  Warham,  "reverend  not  only  on  account  of  his  title  and  high  office  but 
also  for  his  outstanding  qualities  which  are  worthy  of  a  bishop."^^  In  the  preface 
of  the  1533  edition  Erasmus  linked  the  Adages  specifically  with  his  most 
prominent  English  patron  and  asked  readers  to  remember  his  role  in  promoting 
scholarship: 

And  so  I  must  ask  all  who  are  led  by  the  love  of  religion  and  good  letters,  if 
they  have  begun  to  find  in  my  works  any  profit  or  anything  they  do  not  regret, 
to  render  thanks  to  this  holy  bishop  instead  of  to  me,  and  to  pay  him  back 
adequately  if  they  can.  For  it  will  be  paying  him  back,  if  they  do  not  allow 
his  memory  to  fade  among  the  generations  to  come.^"^ 
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The  many  tributes  to  Englishmen  in  the  Adages  and  the  popularity  accorded 
to  the  work  by  them  in  turn  give  the  Erasmian  collection  special  ties  to  a 
country  he  once  called  his  "adopted  home."^^ 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
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1 .  F.  Vander  Haeghen  in  Répertoire  des  oeuvres  d 'Érasme  (repr.  Nieu wkoop,  1961)  lists  over 
150  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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4.  The  dedicatory  epistle  in  the  1528  edition  is  Ep.  2023;  the  new  dedication  addressed  to 
Charles  alone  is  Ep.  2726. 
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-25).  Cf  also  CWE  Ep.  269:  111-112,  where  Warham's  encouragement  is  noted. 

6.  The  incident  is  related  in  CWE  Ep.  1 341  A:  583-595.  There  Erasmus  explained  that  he  had 
dedicated  the  Adages  to  an  Englishman  "to  show  that  I  was  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  blame 
a  private  mishap  on  a  whole  country"  (lines  599~6(X)). 

7.  Cf  CWE  Epp.  129:60,  181:  70-72. 

8.  CWEEp.  135:72-73. 

9.  CWEEp.  135:  110. 

10.  CWEEp.  181:77-78. 

11.  CWEEp.  215:51-54. 

12.  CWEEp.  215:74-75. 

13.  Defructu  qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur,  eds.  F.  Manley  and  R.  S.  Sylvester  (New  York,  1967), 
pp.  80-81,71,121. 

14.  CWEEp.  332:10-15. 

15.  CWEEp.  571:80-85. 

16.  R.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  ed.  R.  J.  Schoeck  (Toronto,  1966),  p.  1 1 1. 

17.  The  letters  are  in  The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Thomas  More,  vol.  15,  ed.  D.  Kinney  (New 
Haven,  1986).  pp.  1-127, 152-195. 

18.  CWEEp.  1341A:  612-613. 
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19.  Bellum  Erasmi  translated  into  englyshe  (Lx)ndon:  Berthelet,  1533).  "1533"  appears  on  the 
title  page;  "1534"  in  the  colophon.  For  a  list  of  English  translations  of  the  Adages  and 
bibliographical  information  on  the  subject,  see  E.  J.  Devereux,  Renaissance  English 
Translations  of  Erasmus  (Toronto,  1983). 

20.  Ci.  Devereux,  Op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

2 1 .  Fol.  ii  verso.  These  and  the  following  quotations  from  the  book  come  from  the  1 569  edition, 
ed.  D.  T.  Stames  (Gainesville,  1956). 

22.  Fol.  4  recto. 

23.  Fol.  8  recto. 

24.  Fol.  39  verso. 

25.  Fol.  36  verso. 

26.  Cf.  E.  Jones,  The  Origins  of  Shakespeare  (Oxford,  1977),  p.  12. 

27.  Collectanea  II,  ed.  Montagu  Burrows  (Oxford,  1890),  453-478. 

28.  I  examined  the  Oxford  University  inventories  (20  volumes)  and,  for  wills,  the  Oxford 
Registrum  Cancellarii,  both  in  the  University  Archives.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Tomlinson 
for  his  help  in  locating  the  relevant  material,  some  of  which  is  available  in  a  typed 
manuscript.  Since  the  inventories  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  I  cite  only  the  names 
of  the  householders  in  my  réfrénées  below.  For  other  inventories  and  bibliographical 
information,  cf  Sears  Jayne,  Library  Catalogues  of  the  English  Renaissance  (Berkeley, 
1956). 

29.  Since  the  author's  name  is  often  omitted  in  the  inventories,  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the  title 
Enchiridion  refers  to  Erasmus'  work. 

30.  Erasmus'  opponents  were  similarly  unpopular.  Jerome  Raienoldes,  MA  of  Oriel  College 
(d.  1570),  had  Edward  htt' s  Apologia,  but  none  of  the  other  polemicists  were  represented 
in  the  lists  I  inspected, 

31.  Wills  T-V,  Hyp.  3  34,  ff  5--7. 

32.  Registrum  Cancellarii  GG  fol.  270  verso. 

33.  For  example  in  Bodleian  Aliène.  10  we  find  on  p.  132  the  marginal  notation  "De  parasitis," 
on  p.  98  "Causa  cur  palma  delecta  sit  potissimum  a  vetteribus,"  on  p.  81  "Laus  Platonis." 
The  user  also  repeatedly  marked  with  the  word  "usus"  the  sections  in  which  Erasmus  gives 
possible  applications  (for  example  pp.  138,  139,  153).  For  the  same  practice,  see  also 
Bodleian  Allen  c.  36  (e.g.  pp.  243,  361)  and  Bodleian  Vet.  Dl  f  196  (e.g.  on  p.  8). 

34.  This  practice  is  found  passim.  The  users  of  Bodleian  Allen  c.  36  often  marks  quotations  by 
a  marginal  "autor"  or  "autores"  (e.g.  on  pp.  261,  588). 

35.  E.g.  in  Bodleian  Vet.  Dl  c.  38  and  Auct.  2R  1 . 1 2.  In  Bodleian  Antiq.  c.  GS.  1 533.3  the  Index 
iuxta  locos  is  rearranged  in  alphabetical  order;  similar  improvements  are  made  by  a  user  of 
Bodleian  Antiq.  c.  GS.  1513. 
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36.  Bodleian  Douce  E  subt.  4. 

37.  Spelling  out  ligatures:  Bodleian  Antiq.  c.  1. 15 14. 1  and  Douce  PP  256:  the  user  of  Bodleian 
Dl  f.  196  also  supplied  words  suppressed  in  the  concise  proverbial  phrase,  e.g.  at  p.  30: 
"Mira  de  lente"  (supphed:  "dicis  vel  facis"). 

38.  In  Bodleian  Allen  c.  36  a  user  noted  Erasmus'  definition  of  "scholion"  by  noting  in  the 
margin:  "skolion  [in  Greek  script]  quid"  (p.  361).  The  user  of  Bodleian  Antiq.  c.  1.  1514.1 
was  interested  in  words  such  as  "tricae,"  "illicium,"  and  "laconismus,"  which  he  copied  into 
the  margin;  the  user  of  Bodleian  Auct.  2  R  1 . 1 2  copied  out  idioms  such  as  "in  confesso  est" 
(p.  7). 

39.  E.g.  passim  in  Bodleian  Vet.  Dl  c.  38  and  M  3.8  Th. 

40.  A  reader  of  Bodleian  Auct.  2  R  1.12  suppHed  references  to  Rhodiginus  on  fols.  26  verso, 
50  recto,  and  55  verso;  a  reader  of  Antiq.  c.  G.5.1513  suppHed  biblical  cross  reference  (e.g. 
fol.  181  recto,  131  verso);  a  reader  of  Bodleian  M  3.8  Th.  provided  a  cross  reference  to 
Plato's  Gorgias  (p.  199);  a  more  recent  hand  in  Douce  T  34  supplied  references  to 
Shakespeare  and  Cowley  (fols.  67  recto,  64  verso). 

41 .  A  reader  of  Bodleian  M  3.8  Th.  corrected  a  wrong  reference  to  Aulus  Gellius  (p.  63);  a  reader 
of  Vet.  D 1  f  196  corrected  a  typographical  error  (p.  1 5);  a  nineteenth-century  reader  of  Vet. 
D3  c.  32  (J.B.  =  J.  Bailey,  who  signed  his  name  on  the  title  page  with  the  date  1817?)  noted 
by  means  of  three  exclamation  marks  that  the  indexer  of  the  edition  had  identified  the 
Macedonian  king  Philippus  as  "Hispaniarum  et  Angliae  rex." 

42.  Proverbs,  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  frequently  adorn  the  title  page,  e.g.  of  Bodleian  M  3.8 
Th.  and  Vet.  Dl  F.  1 96.  The  reader  of  Douce  T  34  (a  Taverner  translation)  provides  his  own 
vision  or  cognate  for  almost  every  proverb  in  the  collection. 

43.  On  p.  168  of  Bodleian  Vet.  Dl  f  196. 

44.  Bodleian  Douce  T  34  on  fols.  7  recto  and  24  recto;  a  more  recent  hand  noted  on  p.  473  of 
Bodleian  Vet.  D3  c.  32  (re:  "Nil  cogitat  vir  arrigens"):  "Anglice:  There  is  no  wisdom  below 
the  waistband,  as  the  Duke  of  W.  said  to  H.W." 

45.  Bodleian  Antiq.  C  G5  1533.3  re  "Ne  gustaris  quibus  nigra  est  cauda"  ("Do  not  taste  things 
with  a  black  tail"):  "AHi  referunt  hoc  adagium  ad  voluptatem  cuius  appetitio  est  iucundissima, 
satietas  vero  est  plena  poenitentiae"  ("Some  relate  this  adage  to  pleasure  which  is  most  sweet 
to  attain,  but  afterwards  fills  us  with  remorse"),  p.  15. 

46.  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

47.  Ibid. ,  p.  360.  It  means:  "This  was  the  guiding  principle  of  [the  Roman  emperor]  L.  Aurelius 
Commodus,  who  in  his  administration  did  everything  not  only  'step  by  step'  but  very 
incommodiously.  He  was  Commod(io)us  to  no  one;  rather  he  was  incommodious  to  all." 

48.  Bodleian  Auct.  2  R  1 . 1 2  66  verso. 

49.  Bodleian  Bvw  D  5.5.  Phillips  refers  to  this  edition  as  a  "bowdlerized  version"  which  "brings 
tht  Adages  within  the  approval  of  the  Holy  Office"  (Op.  cit.,  note  2),  p.  165. 

50.  Bodleian  Vet.  Dl  c.  38,  p.  175;  Vet.  Al  f.  99,  xxxvi  recto. 
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51.  Bodleian  Antiq.  C  GS  1536.3,  pp.  973,  534. 

52.  The  most  recent  complete  edition  of  the  Adagia  is  in  the  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  J.  Leclerc 
(Leiden,  1703-1706,  repr.  1961-1962),  vol.  2.  The  quotations  appear  in  columns  389C, 
1088C,253F,822E. 

53. /^iViem,  715A,1050F. 

54.  Translated  by  M.  Phillips  {Op.  cit.,  note  2),  p.  373. 

55.  CWE  Ep.  392:  23,  "the  land  of  my  adoption." 


Didactisme  et  parcours 

discursif  dans  les  Epistres 

d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne 


JEAN-PHILIPPE 
BEAULIEU 


Résumé:  Cet  article  traite  d'un  ouvrage  moins  connu  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne: 
les  Epistres  familières  et  invectives  publiées  en  1539.  Il  est  possible  de  suivre 
dans  ce  recueil  épistolaire  le  cheminement  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne,  de  la 
conformité  aux  grands  codes  moraux  et  didactiques  provenant  de  la  tradition 
biblique  et  patristique  vers  une  prise  en  charge  du  désir  d'indépendance  qui 
anime  Vépistolière  après  le  différend  qui  l'oppose  à  son  mari.  La  didactique 
d'obéissance  et  de  résignation  des  premières  missives  s 'est  donc  transformées 
en  affirmation  de  soi. 


L 


es  Epistres  familières  et  invectives,  deuxième  ouvrage  narratif  publié  par 
Marguerite  Briet  sous  le  nom  de  plume  d' Hélisenne  de  Crenne,  sont  intéressantes 
de  plusieurs  points  de  vue.  Ne  serait-ce  que  sur  le  plan  de  l'histoire  des  genres 
épistolaires  en  France,  l'importance  de  ce  texte,  publié  pour  la  première  fois 
en  1539,  est  indéniable. •  Il  s'agit  en  effet  d'un  des  premiers  recueils  de  lettres 
en  prose  paru  d'abord  en  français.^  Il  va  sans  dire  qu'à  elle  seule,  cette 
particularité  suffirait  à  attirer  notre  attention.  Mais  c'est  plutôt  en  tant  que  lieu 
d'une  prise  de  parole  féminine  que  cet  ouvrage  est  le  plus  susceptible 
d'intéresser  le  lecteur  ou  la  lectrice  moderne.  En  effet,  ce  groupe  de  dix-huit 
lettres,  adressées  par  Hélisenne  à  diverses  personnes  de  son  entourage, 
constitue  une  réflexion  sur  le  statut  de  la  femme  qui  s'inscrit  dans  un  cadre  à 
tendance  didactique.  Hélisenne  aborde  ainsi  différentes  questions,  reliées 
généralement  aux  rapports  familiaux  et  conjugaux,  et  prend  position  sur  le  plan 
didactique  par  des  injonctions  ou  des  conseils  adressés  aux  destinataires.  Ces 
prises  de  position,  qui,  comme  nous  le  verrons,  sont  étroitement  reliées  aux 
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enjeux  et  aux  limites  de  rexpérience  féminine  au  XVP  siècle,  évoluent  au 
cours  du  déroulement  du  recueil  au  sein  de  ce  qui  semble  être  une  démarche 
d'émancipation  idéologique. 

Ainsi,  dans  les  Epistres  familières  I  à  IX,  le  point  de  vue  d'Hélisenne 
relève  d'un  discours  normatif  (en  1' occurence  la  morale  chrétienne  d'origine 
médiévale)  qui  incite  tout  individu — et  tout  particulièrement  la  femme — au 
respect  des  coutumes  et  des  normes  sociales,  surtout  en  ce  qui  a  trait  aux 
questions  amoureuses.^  Si  le  ton  de  ces  lettres  est  personnel,  puisque  les 
destinataires  sont  des  amis  ou  des  connaissances  de  l'épistolière,  le  didactisme 
qui  y  est  véhiculé  est  quant  à  lui  plutôt  impersonnel,  dans  la  mesure  où  il 
s'énonce  comme  la  reproduction  (ou  la  réduplication)  de  certains  aspects 
d'une  tradition  discursive  privilégiant  la  maîtrise  de  soi  et  le  respect  de 
l'autorité.^ 

Dans  un  deuxième  groupe  d'épîtres  (Epistres  familières  X  à  XIII),  par 
contre,  Hélisenne,  confrontée  à  l'expérience  de  l'amour,  s'interroge  sur  les 
interdits  sociaux  et  s'éveille  à  la  possibilité  de  penser  son  existence  autrement 
qu'à  travers  les  attentes  sociales.  Une  telle  'déstabilisation'  des  certitudes 
apprises  et  admises  se  reflète  dans  une  écriture  qui  établit  un  rapport  différent 
avec  le  destinataire,  celui-ci  quittant  son  rôle  de  cible  des  commentaires 
didactiques  d'Hélisenne  pour  devenir  le  témoin  privilégié  d'une  prise  de 
conscience  qui  ressemble  fort  à  une  confession. 

Cet  éveil  à  la  force  de  la  volonté  individuelle  prend  une  forme  articulée  et 
fortement  didactique  dans  les  cinq  lettres  dites  invectives,  où  l'épistolière 
refuse  la  culpabilité  et  le  refoulement  pour  faire  l' apologie  des  vertus  féminines, 
en  particulier  dans  le  domaine  des  lettres.^ 

Lorsqu'on  cherche  à  mettre  en  lumière  les  articulations  générales  d'un  tel 
mouvement  argumentatif,  on  se  rend  compte  qu'il  est  marqué  par  une  disso- 
lution du  didactisme  conformiste  professé  initialement  par  l'épistolière.  Cette 
dissolution  discursive  est  d'autant  plus  intéressante  qu'elle  en  vient  à  relier  les 
enjeux  personnels  d'une  femme  à  ceux  de  la  collectivité  féminine.  En  effet,  si 
l'affaiblissement  des  contraintes  du  surmoi  social  coincide  avec  une  prise  de 
conscience  suscitée  par  l'expérience  de  l'amour,  le  rejet  par  Hélisenne  de 
certaines  conventions  sociales  entraîne  chez  elle  une  prise  de  position  militante 
qui  dépasse  l'expérience  individuelle  pour  engager  des  enjeux  théoriques 
touchant  toutes  les  femmes.  Le  discours  épistolaire,  par  la  fragmentation  et  la 
démultiplication  des  perspectives  qu'il  permet,^  favorise  le  glissement  d'un 
didactisme  conformiste  à  un  didactisme  pro-féminin,  en  passant  par  une  phase 
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de  déstructuration  partielle  des  valeurs,  due  au  choc  de  l'expérience  de 
Tamour.^  Cette  expérience  est  décrite  en  des  termes  qui  renvoient  au  topos  de 
r aveugle  Eros;  l'amour  y  est  en  effet  représenté  comme  une  entité  extérieure 
à  l'être  humain  qui  impose  sa  volonté  à  celui-ci.^  Il  est  toutefois  intéressant  de 
noter  que  l'épistolière  assume  en  fin  de  compte  les  conséquences  de  cette 
contrainte — pour  désagréables  ou  difficiles  qu'elles  soient — comme  des 
possibilités  d'affirmation  de  soi.  C'est  dans  cette  optique  que  l'on  doit 
considérer  le  discours  pro-féminin  qui  constitue  le  point  d'aboutissement  de 
l'oeuvre.  Si  ce  dernier  représente,  comme  nous  le  signalerons  plus  loin,  une 
revitalisation  des  lieux  communs  de  la  tradition  polémique  touchant  la  valeur 
respective  des  sexes,^  ce  qui  attire  davantage  l'attention  dans  l'ouvrage  de 
Marguerite  Briet  est  la  présentation  en  kaléidoscope,  grâce  à  la  discontinuité 
épistolaire,  du  parcours  discursif  qui  mène  à  une  telle  prise  de  position,  avec 
ses  certitudes  et  ses  hésitations,  ses  revirements,  son  utilisation  de  topoi  et  ses 
Auctoritates,  qui  prennent  une  valeur  différente  grâce  au  contexte  structurel, 
à  Xdidispositio  de  l'oeuvre.  Si  nous  insistons  sur  l'architecture  textuelle,  au  sens 
que  lui  donne  Marie-Madeleine  de  la  Garanderie,'^  c'est  qu'elle  nous  semble 
rendre  compte  de  phénomènes  dérivant  d'une  pratique  de  l'écriture  qui, 
comme  l'affirme  Philippe  de  Lajarte  au  sujet  de  V Heptaméron,  dépasse  la 
topique  et  renonciation  des  idées.  Voilà  pourquoi  nous  viserons,  dans  les 
pages  suivantes,  à  souligner  la  façon  dont  les  articulations  du  parcours 
discursif  en  question  s'inscrivent  dans  le  recueil,  tout  en  relevant  au  passage 
certaines  des  références  ponctuelles  qui  donnent  au  texte  son  orientation 
didactique. 

Dans  la  première  partie  de  l'ouvrage,  formée  des  Epistres  familières  I  à 
IX  où  l'influence  des  Epistolae  ad  familiar  es  de  Cicéron  est  évidente,^^ 
Hélisenne  apporte  conseil  et  réconfort  à  des  amis  ou  des  parents.  L'épistolière 
joue  alors  un  rôle  de  moralisatrice  qui  juge  et  guide  les  actions  d' autrui  en 
fonction  d'une  morale  intransigeante.  Dans  ses  propos,  qui  visent  ainsi  la 
"régulation"  morale  des  individus,  Hélisenne  se  montre  surtout  préoccupée 
par  le  maintien  de  l' ordre  au  sein  de  la  structure  sociale  la  plus  importante  pour 
la  femme:  la  famille. ^^  En  fondant  ses  propos  sur  diverses  autorités,  comme 
Socrate,  Cassiodore,  et  le  Livre  des  Psaumes,  Hélisenne  cherche  à  convaincre 
ses  destinataires — masculins  et  féminins,  notons-le — d'accepter  leur  situation 
difficile  et  de  se  soumettre  à  l'autorité  parentale  ou  religieuse.  Les  propos 
d' Hélisenne,  en  désavouant  les  écarts  de  conduite  et  en  privilégiant  l'autorité 
patriarcale,  s'inscrivent  dans  le  contexte  de  la  revalorisation  des  institutions 
familiales  qui  s'est  généralisée  au  XVP  siècle  sous  l'influence  d'humanistes 
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tels  Érasme  et  Juan  Luis  Vives. ^'^  Cette  revalorisation,  fondée  sur  la  vision 
analogique  de  la  famille  comme  microcosme  social,  redéfinit  donc  les  dispositifs 
familiaux  du  pouvoir  de  façon  à  encourager  les  individus  à  adopter  une 
conduite  vertueuse,  c'est-à-dire  conforme  aux  souhaits  de  l'autorité.'^  Bien 
que  les  hommes  n'échappent  pas  à  cette  morale,  ce  sont  surtout  les  femmes  qui 
sont  visées,  les  auteurs  de  l'époque  soulignant  la  propension  de  ces  dernières 
aux  débordements  passionnels,  et  donc  au  désordre.'^  Cette  méfiance 
traditionnelle  envers  les  femmes  explique  la  production  de  traités  destinés  à 
soumettre  celles-ci  à  des  vertus,  comme  la  piété,  l'humilité,  la  chasteté  et 
l'obéissance,  dont  les  antécédents  bibliques  et  patrologiques  sont  évidents.'^ 
Dans  les  premières  lettres  du  recueil,  Hélisenne  semble  donc  reprendre  à 
son  compte  les  données  de  cette  morale,  comme  une  femme  qui  a  elle-même 
intériorisé  ces  normes  au  point  de  les  professer.  Notons  que  renonciation  de 
cette  morale  se  fait  au  moyen  d'un  nombre  relativement  réduit  de  citations  et 
de  références  à  des  autorités,  ce  qui  suggère  que  les  affirmations  et  les  conseils 
de  l'épistolière  relèvent  d'une  telle  évidence  pour  les  lecteurs  de  l'époque 
qu'ils  n'ont  guère  besoin  d'être  démontrés.  D'où  la  présence  de  commentaires 
où  les  sources  didactiques  sont  évoquées  plutôt  que  précisées.  Par  exemple, 
dans  la  cinquième  épître  où  Hélisenne  exhorte  Galazie  à  renoncer  à  l'amour, 
on  retrouve  l'énoncé  suivant: 

Certes  amour  comme  nous  lisons,  est  ung  songe  plein  d'erreur,  de  folye, 
témérité  &  inconsideration:  Etfinablement  àsi  extreme  misère,  ses  imitateurs 
conduict,  que  leurs  peines  se  trouvent  quasi  intolérables  [B7'"]. 

Cette  vision  négative  de  l'amour — fort  courante  à  l'époque — est  présentée  au 
moyen  d'une  référence  implicite  ("comme  nous  lisons")  à  certaines  sources 
(Ovide,  par  exemple:  Héroïdes,  VII,  35;  Art  d'aimer,  I,  vi,  59-60;  III,  iv,  20) 
qu'il  ne  semble  même  pas  nécessaire  de  justifier.  La  démonstration  est  loin  ici 
de  la  dynamique  de  l'exemplarité  (qui  caractérise  le  premier  texte  publié  de 
Briet,  Les  angoysses  douloureuses  qui  procèdent  d'amours,  1 538)  et  appartient 
plutôt  à  la  catégorie  de  l'argument  d'autorité.'^ 

Pour  illustrer  l'orientation  didactique  de  ce  groupe  d'épîtres,  décrivons  la 
lettre  VIII,  où  il  est  question  de  Clarice,  jeune  femme  que  son  père  "stimule  & 
presse  de  [s']associerpar  mariage,  àcelluy  gentilhomme  estrangier,  qui  depuis 
peu  de  temps  faict  residence  en  [leur]  cité"  (D30.  Dans  ce  cas,  l'élément 
problématique  réside  dans  l'amour  qu'éprouve  Clarice  pour  un  homme 
différent  de  celui  que  lui  destine  sa  famille.  Devant  cette  situation,  Hélisenne 
conseille  à  Clarice  de  se  desiste[r]  de  ceste  amour"  qui  déplaît  à  ses  parents.  En 
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raison  du  devoir  filial  de  la  jeune  femme,  il  convient  donc  qu'elle  délaisse  son 
"trop  affectueux  désir"  et  respecte  l' autorité  parentale,  puisque,  de  toute  façon, 
la  passion  amoureuse  est  une  source  assurée  d'ennuis  dans  la  mesure  où, 
généralement,  comme  l'affirme  l'épistolière,  les  "mariaiges  de  longue  amour 
poursuyviz,  se  convertissent  en  fin  infortunée"  (D3'').^^  Le  didactisme  que 
propose  ici  Hélisenne  est  clairement  un  appel  à  l'obéissance,  qui  relègue  au 
second  rang  la  volonté  individuelle.  Dans  un  tel  contexte,  l'amour  est  perçu 
comme  un  sentiment  désordonné  qui  entraîne  inévitablement  une  suite  de 
malheurs.  Le  point  de  vue  adopté  renvoie  indirectement  aux  argumentations 
théologiques  de  l'époque,  qui  réprouvent  l'amour  humain  dans  la  mesure  où 
celui-ci  se  place  en  rivalité  avec  l'amour  de  Dieu  dans  l'âme  du  chrétien.^"  La 
sérénité  qui  devrait  baigner  cette  dernière  est  complètement  à  l'opposé  de 
l'amour,  qui  prive  de  repos  ses  "imitateurs"  et  les  conduit  à  "si  extreme  misère 
[.  .  .]  que  leurs  peines  se  trouvent  quasi  intolérables"  (B7'').  Dans  un  tel 
contexte,  le  respect  de  la  "puissance  paternelle"  que  prône  l'épistolière 
apparaît  sinon  comme  une  source  de  bonheur,  du  moins  comme  la  garantie 
d'une  vie  "honneste,"  conforme  aux  normes  sociales. 

Bien  que  la  teneur  du  message  moral  énoncé  dans  cette  épître  soit  très 
clairement  identifiable,  Hélisenne  cherche  cependant  à  "modaliser"  1  '  application 
de  la  règle,  en  adaptant  cette  dernière  à  la  situation  de  l' intéressée.  L'épistolière 
indique  en  effet  à  la  destinataire  de  sa  lettre  que  si,  pour  le  moment,  elle  ne  peut 
délaisser  "l'amoureuse  flambe,"  au  moins  doit-elle  dissimuler  ("nier  en 
apparence")  les  sentiments  qui  déplaisent  tant  à  son  entourage.  Il  s'agit  là 
d'une  volonté  d' accomodation,  due  àl'amitié  "sororelle" — ce  qu'on  appellerait 
aujourd'hui  la  solidarité  féminine — ,  qui  apparaît  comme  une  solution 
temporaire  permettant  de  créer,  à  plus  long  terme,  des  conditions  favorables 
aux  changements  d'attitude  désirés.  Dans  les  Epistres  V  et  IX,  adressées  à  des 
femmes  (Clarice  et  Galazie),  on  retrouve  également  cette  tendance  à  quelque 
peu  assouplir  la  dimension  injonctive  du  message  moral  en  fonction  d'un  lien 
"empathique"  entre  amies. 

Le  didactisme  de  l'obéissance  et  de  la  résignation  qu'exprime  Hélisenne 
dans  les  premières  épîtres  s'adresse  parfois  à  des  destinataires  masculins, 
Comelio,  par  exemple,  un  ami  qui  est  fort  peiné  de  la  disgrâce  dont  l'afflige 
son  suzerain  (épître  IV),  et  Guisnor,  qu' Hélisenne  cherche  à  consoler  de  la 
mort  de  son  épouse  (épître  VII).  Il  faut  toutefois  signaler  que,  dans  ce  texte,  les 
femmes,  en  raison  du  réseau  d'obligations  sociales  qui  les  soumet  à  la  volonté 
d'un  ou  plusieurs  hommes — qu'il  s'agisse  du  père,  du  frère  ou  du  mari — ,  sont 
davantage  touchées  par  la  morale  de  l'obéissance.  Il  est  par  ailleurs  intéressant 
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de  noter  que  le  didactisme  adressé  à  des  amies  comme  Clarice  et  Galazie,  porte 
principalement  sur  des  questions  amoureuses,  comme  si  cette  question 
représentait  pour  les  femmes  la  source  la  plus  importance  de  problèmes.  Ce 
n'  est  donc  pas  uniquement  pour  des  raisons  de  principes  religieux  traditionnels 
qu'Hélisenne  incite  ses  destinataires  féminins  à  éviter  l'amour — qu'il  soit 
légitime  ou  non — ,  mais  aussi,  dans  une  perspective  pragmatique,  en  raison  des 
conséquences  particulières  qu'entraîne  le  statut  légal  de  la  femme,  conséquences 
qui  soulignent  sa  vulnérabilité  à  la  répression. ^^ 

Si,  dans  le  premier  groupe  de  lettres,  il  n'y  a  que  très  peu  de  références  à 
la  vie  intime  de  la  scriptrice,  qui  sert  uniquement  de  porte-parole  à  des  valeurs 
dont  elle  n'est  pas  l'instigatrice,  le  deuxième  temps  du  parcours  discursif  du 
recueil,  par  contre,  se  caractérise  par  l'irruption  massive  et  continue  de 
l'expérience  d'Hélisenne  qui  vient  donner  au  texte  épistolaire  une  orientation 
fortement  reflexive,  centrée  beaucoup  plus  sur  le  Je  que  sur  le  Tu?^  Les  quatre 
dernières  Epistres  familières,  adressées  à  des  ami(e)s,  sont  ainsi  des  lettres  très 
personnelles  dont  la  nature  est  de  toute  évidence  plus  descriptive  que  prescrip- 
tive. Elles  constituent  en  effet  une  confession  de  la  passion  amoureuse 
qu'Hélisenne  éprouve  depuis  peu,  et  qui  modifie  radicalement  sa  conception 
de  la  morale.  L'univers  didactique  fait  de  conventions  sociales  qui  était 
précédemment  le  sien  est  désormais  confronté  à  l'expérience  de  l'amour  (qui 
ressemble  fort  à  celle  décrite  dans  le  roman  de  1538,  Les  angoysses 
douloureuses).  Dans  les  commentaires  que  fait  l'épistolière,  il  est  clair  que  la 
passion  amoureuse — qui,  dans  le  contexte  matrimonial  de  l'époque,  ne  peut 
être  qu'adultère — entraîne  pour  la  femme  de  pénibles  conséquences.  La 
nécessité  de  dissimuler  ses  pensées  et  actions,  la  jalousie  du  mari,  les  mauvais 
traitements  et  même  la  séquestration  que  ce  dernier  fait  subir  à  son  épouse, 
l'inconstance  de  l'amant,  la  présence  de  "détracteurs  avec  leur  langues 
malignes,"  la  désapprobation  de  l'entourage  sont  autant  d'aspects  négatifs — 
décrits  assez  conventionnellement — qui  font  vivre  à  Hélisenne  une  situation 
qu'elle  réprouvait  dans  le  premier  groupe  de  lettres. 

Par  ailleurs,  les  côtés  positifs  de  cette  nouvelle  expérience  s'affirment 
clairement  dans  la  prise  de  conscience  qui  se  produit  chez  Hélisenne.  Malgré 
ses  aspects  problématiques,  la  passion  est  en  fin  de  compte  présentée  comme 
une  mobilisation  totale  de  soi  qui  donne  à  la  jeune  femme  une  détermination 
nouvelle.  Lorsque  Hélisenne  affirme  que,  dans  son  nouvel  état,  il  n'y  a  aucun 
"peril  qui  [1']  espovente  [. . .],  ne  prison  qui  [la]  retienne"  (E30,  elle  souligne 
non  seulement  la  folie  désordonnée  de  la  passion,  mais  aussi  la  révélation 
d'une  expérience  intime  qui  lui  est  propre  et  qui  l'incite  à  affirmer  ses  besoins. 
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serait-ce  au  péril  de  sa  vie.  La  thématique  familière  des  douleurs  causées  par 
l'amour — visant  habituellement  à  servir  de  dissuasion,  comme  l'indique  le 
titre  des  Angoysses  douloureuses — donne  naissance  à  un  récit  fortement 
personnel  où  Hélisenne,  plutôt  que  de  véhiculer  un  message  qui  lui  est 
extérieur,  trouve  une  voix — sa  voix — exprimant  une  expérience  problématique, 
mais  "authentique."^^ 

Dans  cette  détermination,  on  peut  voir  une  prise  en  charge  par  la  scriptrice 
de  son  propre  avenir,  prise  en  charge  équivoque  sur  certains  aspects,  mais 
néanmoins  réelle — en  dépit  des  artifices  rhétoriques  utilisés — ,  qui  correspond 
à  une  dissolution  du  didactisme  de  résignation  antérieurement  professé.  On  se 
rend  ainsi  compte  que,  dans  les  dernières  Episîres  familières,  didactisme  et 
confession  sont  inversement  proportionnels.  Plus  le  Je  est  présent,  moins  le 
didactisme  destiné  au  Tu  est  important.  Cette  dissolution  du  didactisme  est 
empreinte  d'une  ironie  qui  n'échappe  d'ailleurs  pas  à  Hélisenne  lorsqu'elle 
affirme,  avec  lucidité,  s'être  laissé  "succomber ...  en  l'inconvénient"  qu'elle 
avait  précédemment  fustigé  dans  les  premières  épîtres  (D80. 

Le  revirement  didactique  amorcé  ici  prend  une  forme  plus  articulée  dans 
le  troisième  groupe  formé  des  cïnqEpisîres  invectives  dans  lesquelles  Hélisenne, 
à  la  suite  des  accusations  que  porte  contre  elle  son  mari  dans  la  deuxième 
épître,^"^  nie  ouvertement  son  expérience  amoureuse  et  affirme  ainsi  sa  volonté 
de  ne  pas  se  soumettre  aux  normes  sociales.  Elle  en  vient  cependant  à  dépasser 
l'expédient  de  la  dissimulation  pour  réfuter  les  accusations  de  son  conjoint  à 
l'aide  d'une  plaidoierie  systématique  et  abstraite,  qui  constitue  une  véritable 
apologie  du  sexe  féminin.  En  réponse  aux  arguments  du  mari,  qui  associent  les 
fautes  imputées  à  Hélisenne  aux  caractéristiques  générales  des  femmes,  la 
scriptrice,  après  avoir  défendu  sa  propre  position,  étend  son  argumentation  au- 
delà  de  sa  défense  personnelle.  Il  est  alors  clair  que,  percevant  comme 
dangereuses  pour  elle  les  attaques  masculines  contre  le  sexe  féminin,  Hélisenne 
s'emploie  à  réfuter,  à  grand  renfort  de  références  bibliques  et  mythologiques, 
la  vision  traditionnelle  et  négative  de  la  femme  que  propose  le  mari.  On  peut 
ainsi  constater  l'émergence  d'un  discours  didactique  impersonnel  qui  vient  se 
greffer  aux  questions  domestiques  et  conjugales  initialement  débattues,  jusqu'à 
faire  disparaître  ces  préoccupations  par  une  argumentation  plus  théorique  dans 
son  orientation  et  plus  serrée  dans  son  articulation. 

Dans  la  première  lettre,  Hélisenne,  face  à  l'attitude  inquisitrice  de  son 
mari,  nie  s'être  rendue  coupable  d"'amour  impudicque."  Pour  se  défendre  des 
insinuations  de  son  mari,  elle  affirme  avoir  toujours  été  "modeste  et  tempérée" 
(ce  qui  est  de  toute  évidence  un  mensonge)  et  reproche  à  son  mari  de  "prester 
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foi  trop  facilement  aux  détracteurs"  (05").  Le  ton  invectif  est  marqué,  puisqu'il 
s'agit  non  seulement  de  convaincre  le  destinataire,  mais,  si  possible,  de  le 
réduire  au  silence. 

Dans  la  deuxième  lettre,  le  mari  reprend  le  ton  invectif  en  affirmant  à 
Hélisenne  qu'il  a  tout  lieu  de  s'indigner  de  "l'offense  que  [sa]  detestable 
personne  a  envers  [lui]  commise,"  offense  si  grave  que  même  la  mort  ne 
pourrait  la  racheter  (H4'').  Il  dit  ensuite  que  le  seul  fait  d'appartenir  au  sexe 
féminin  explique  la  faute  que  sa  femme  a  commise.  Ce  faisant,  il  rejoint  les 
diverses  traditions  anti-féminines  de  l'époque  qui  présentent  la  femme  comme 
une  créature  maléfique,  chicaneuse  et  concupiscente  qu'il  convient  de  reléguer 
dans  un  espace  clos  pour  mettre  fin  à  sa  puissance  destructrice.^^  Bien  que, 
selon  le  mari,  elles  tombent  dans  le  domaine  du  sens  commun,  la  luxure  et 
l'inconstance  féminines  sont  néanmoins  illustrées  par  divers  exemples 
mythologiques  et  historiques  qui  mettent  en  relief  les  dangers  que  représentent 
pour  l'homme  ces  vices  inhérents  au  sexe  féminin.  Les  exemples  de  Socrate 
et  de  Xantippe,  de  Néron  et  d'Agrippine  démontrent  tous  qu'il  "n'y  a  plus 
superbe  ne  perileux  ennemy  de  l'homme  que  la  femme"  (13"),  surtout  au  sein 
du  mariage,  qui  réunit  indissolublement  dans  le  quotidien  ces  deux  irréductibles 
ennemis.^^ 

Il  est  compréhensible  que  la  troisième  lettre  invective,  rédigée  par 
Hélisenne  à  l'intention  de  son  mari,  se  situe  à  un  degré  similaire,  voire  même 
supérieur,  de  généralisation  argumentative,  puisqu'elle  veut  le  démenti  des 
allégations  anti-féminines  présentées  par  l'époux  de  l'épistolière.  Hélisenne 
affirme,  dès  le  début  de  la  lettre,  que  son  "dolent  cueur  est  tant  accoustumé  de 
souffrir"  qu'elle  aurait  pu  tolérer  une  nouvelle  attaque  personnelle,  mais 
"voyant  que  generallement  [son  mari]  déteste  la  feminine  condition,"  il  lui  "a 
semblé  que  trop  est  grande  l'injure,  puis  quelle  est  universelle"  (150-  D'où  son 
intention  de  prouver  la  fausseté  du  jugement  que  porte  le  mari  sur  les 
"malicieuses  oeuvres"  féminines  (15'').  Pour  ce  faire,  Hélisenne  s'engage  dans 
un  véritable  étalage  d'érudition  qui  s' inscrit  dans  ce  que  Jerry  Nash  qualifie  de 
rhétorique  du  mépris — et  de  la  colère.^^  L'épistolière  affirme,  par  exemple, 
que  l'impudicité  et  la  luxure  qu'on  associe  habituellement  aux  femmes 
n'existent  que  dans  le  regard  de  l'homme,  être  "luxurieux"  qui  ne  voit  qu'un 
objet  de  désir  à  "subjuguer"  lorsqu'il  "jecte  ses  yeulx  impudicques  sur 
l'honneste  beaulté  de  quelque  dame"  (17'').  Par  ailleurs,  le  nombre  de  femmes 
dignes  de  "sempiternelle  louenge,"  qu'il  s'agisse  de  Judith,  Cassandre  ou 
Cornelia,  indique  bien  que  la  vertu  n'est  pas  uniquement  un  attribut  masculin. 
En  fin  de  compte,  la  nécessité  pour  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  de  vivre  en 
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harmonie  dans  le  cadre  du  mariage  qui  "a  été  institué  de  la  divinité  étemelle" 
(15''),  devrait  obliger  les  détracteurs  du  "sexe  muliebre"  de  s'efforcer  à  "la 
decoration  des  bonnes  femmes,"  dont  on  trouve  des  exemples  en  grand  nombre 
dans  l'histoire  ancienne  ou  récente.^^ 

La  force  argumentative  des  ces  données  et  le  poids  que  leur  donne  la 
scriptrice  en  les  organisant  ne  semblent  souffrir  aucune  réplique.^^  Il  n'est  pas 
étonnant  que  l'échange  épistolaire  entre  Hélisenne  et  son  mari  se  termine  par 
cette  lettre  qui  ressemble  fort  à  un  manifeste.  En  reprenant  et  en  développant 
des  arguments  tirés  de  textes  apologétiques  d'auteurs  masculins,  comme  le  De 
memorabilibus  et  claris  mulieribus  (1521)  de  Tixier,  ou  le  De  nobilitate  et 
praecellentiafoemini  sexus  (1529)  de  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Hélisenne  pousse  à 
l'extrême  la  démarche  argumentative  abstraite  amorcée  par  le  mari  et  prouve, 
ce  faisant,  qu'une  femme  est  capable  d'utiliser  la  rhétorique  et  de  se  situer  au 
même  degré  d'abstraction  que  son  interlocuteur.  Il  s'agit  là  d'une  prise  de 
parole  peu  courante  à  une  époque  où  seuls  les  hommes  débattaient  les  mérites 
respectifs  des  sexes. ^° 

Il  n'est  donc  pas  surprenant  que,  dans  les  deux  dernières  épîtres  invec- 
tives, l'épistolière,  suite  à  sa  prise  de  parole  sur  la  valeur  morale  du  sexe 
féminin,  s'attache  à  souligner  le  droit  de  la  femme  à  s'adonner  à  des  activités 
littéraires.  Cette  démarche  semble  tout  à  fait  compréhensible  dans  le  cadre 
d'une  prise  de  parole  qui  cherche  à  s'affirmer  en  fondant  sa  légitimité. 

Selon  Hélisenne,  les  femmes  ne  sont  pas  "de  rudes  &  obnubilez  esperitz," 
comme  le  prétend  un  critique  de  ses  ouvrages  antérieurs  (il  s  '  agit  des  Angoysses)^ 
mais  qu'elles  sont  "capable[s]  des  bonnes  lettres"  (K5'').  Ainsi,  "prohiber  le 
benefice  literaire  au  sexe  féminin"  sous  prétexte  que  "aultre  occupation  [les 
femmes]  ne  doibvent  avoir  que  [de]  filler"  (K5'')  est  un  autre  exemple  de 
mauvaise  foi  masculine.  Dans  l'histoire  de  l'humanité,  les  femmes  éloquentes 
et  erudites  n'ont  pas  manqué,  qu'il  s'agisse  d' Athalie,  Zénobie,  Sapho,^^  ou 
plus  récemment  Marguerite  de  Navarre  qui,  à  elle  seule,  suffit  à  "donne[r] 
lustre"  à  la  "condition  femenine"  (KT").  Grâce  à  son  argumentation,  Hélisenne 
cherche  en  fait  à  légitimer  son  propre  accès  à  la  parole  et  à  l'écriture.  Ses 
ouvrages  sont  peut-être  de  "petite  valeur,"  avoue-t-elle  avec  une  modestie 
toute  rhétorique,  mais  ils  méritent  mieux,  de  toute  façon,  que  la  mauvaise 
"relation"  (KS")  qu'en  a  fait  Elenot,  littérateur  présomptueux  et  destinataire  de 
la  quatrième  épître  invective. 

Les  Epistres  invectives  terminent  donc  le  recueil  par  une  valorisation  de 
soi  qui  s'éloigne  cependant  de  plus  en  plus  des  questions  proprement  amoureuses 
pour  aborder,  sur  le  mode  scolastique,  le  débat  traditionnel  concernant  la 
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valeur  respective  des  sexes.  Pour  intéressants  que  soient  les  arguments  utilisés 
dans  cette  apologie  finale,  il  faut  bien  admettre,  après  examen,  qu'ils  n'ont  en 
soi  rien  de  particulièrement  original,  dans  la  mesure  où  ils  proviennent  de  la 
tradition  polémique  masculine  illustrée  par  la  Querelle  des  Femmes. ^^  Cela  n' a 
rien  de  vraiment  surprenant  puisque,  de  toute  évidence,  une  femme  de 
l'époque  n'avait  que  très  peu  d'outils  conceptuels  et  langagiers  purement 
féminins  à  sa  disposition.  Il  est  donc  compréhensible  que  pour  aborder  des 
questions  généralement  débattues  dans  le  cadre  conceptuel  masculin,  Hélisenne 
ait  dû  faire  appel  à  l'érudition  et  à  la  rhétorique  traditionnelles  en  incorporant 
ses  emprunts  à  un  nouveau  discours  plus  global.  Il  faut  bien  insister  sur  le  mot 
global,  qui  renvoie  ici  à  la  notion  de  structure,  puisque  c'est  dans  cette 
perspective  que  le  texte  d' Hélisenne  de  Crenne  apparaît  le  plus  original  et, 
peut-être,  le  plus  spécifiquement  féminin.  En  effet,  grâce  à  la  fragmentation  et 
à  la  diversité  que  permet  la  forme  épistolaire,  le  recueil  en  vient  à  juxtaposer 
des  discours  de  nature  différente  assumés  par  la  même  scriptrice:^^  un  discours 
didactique  conformiste,  suivi  d'un  discours  plus  personnalisant  oii  se  dissout 
le  didactisme  initial,  et  finalement,  des  propos  apologétiques  somme  toute 
assez  traditionnels.  Chacun  de  ces  discours  n'a  en  soi  rien  d'exceptionnel,  ni 
d'inattendu.  Juxtaposés,  par  contre,  ils  illustrent  textuellement  la  tension  que 
ressent  une  femme  entre  une  morale  sociale  qui  lui  est  extérieure  et  sa  volonté 
de  décrire  une  expérience  personnelle  en  porte-à-faux.  Cette  tension  débouche 
sur  une  prise  de  conscience  pro-féminine  qui  déplace  la  perspective  didactique 
d'une  position  de  culpabilité  et  de  refoulement  entretenue  par  l'idéologie 
sociale  vers  une  autre  position,  où  la  question  amoureuse,  source  évidente  de 
conflit  pour  la  femme,  suscite  une  volonté  d'affirmer  les  droits  des  membres 
du  sexe  féminin.  Un  tel  déplacement  (qui  peut  renvoyer  en  partie  à  la 
dynamique  "révisionniste"  qu'identifie  Jerry  Nash^"*),  aussi  positif  soit-il,  ne 
résout  toutefois  pas  la  problématique  de  départ,  reliée  à  la  liberté  de  vivre 
l'amour,  et  représente  surtout  une  envolée  rhétorique  abstraite. 

L' hétérogénéité  discursive  du  texte  étudié  résulte  de  la  juxtaposition  de  ce 
que  Colette  Winn  décrit  comme  les  manifestations  du  texte  féminin  se  prenant 
comme  objet  de  son  propre  discours:  invite,  confession,  réfutation. .  ?^  Cette 
diversité,  qui,  en  raison  du  genre  utilisé,  se  situe  au  délicat  point  de  démarcation 
entre  ce  qui  se  donne  pour  réel  ou  fictif,  fait  de  l'ouvrage  d' Hélisenne  un 
témoignage  des  préoccupations  d'une  femme  de  la  Renaissance,  dont  l' univers 
fragmenté  est  organisé  en  fonction  de  règles  sur  lesquelles  elle  n'a  que  peu  de 
pouvoir,  sinon  celui  du  langage.  Comme  même  ce  dernier  échappe  à  son 
contrôle,  du  moins  partiellement  puisqu'elle  n'en  est  pas  l'instigatrice,  il  est 
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compréhensible  que  son  discours  ne  puisse  pas  être  monovalent.  C'est 
probablement  dans  la  présence  de  plusieurs  voix  et  positions  féminines,  à  la 
fois  réfléchies  et  suscitées  par  le  dialogue  épistolaire  (pourtant  assumé,  sur  le 
plan  de  renonciation,  par  une  seule  personne),  que  réside  la  spécificité  de  ce 
texte  féminin  de  la  première  moitié  du  XVP  siècle.  Au-delà  des  revendications 
et  des  griefs  qui  figurent  dans  le  texte,  la  mobilité  et  la  diversité  discursives  des 
Epistres,  inhabituelles  pour  l'époque,^^  ne  sont  pas  sans  évoquer  une  certaine 
forme  de  dénouement  du  genre  utilisé.  Ce  qui  cadre  tout  à  fait  avec  l' affirmation 
de  Colette  Winn  selon  laquelle  écrire  représente  nécessairement  une  transgres- 
sion pour  une  femme  de  la  Renaissance.^^ 
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Summary:  In  Bartholomew  Fair,  Jonson,  speaking  for  the  Establishment, 
debunks  the  presumptuous  "singularity''  of  extreme  Puritans,  demonstrating 
the  folly  of  "authority  "  which  is  rooted  not  in  traditional  structures  of  church 
and  state  but  in  excentricity  and  private  fancies.  Jonson 's  satirical  method 
combines  parodie  allusion  with  the  reductive  method  of  caricature.  As  would- 
be  moralists,  Busy  and  Overdo  are  cowed  into  submission  by  the  plea  for  a 
larger  humanity  which  places  hypocritical  meddlesomeness  within  the  wider 
context  of  a  social  structure  embracing  both  civil  order  and  the  stage. 


I 


n  Bartholomew  Fair  Jonson  takes  a  satirical  look  at  the  "petulant  ways"  (The 
Prologue  to  the  King's  Majesty)  of  those  who  would  use  religion  and  the  law 
to  reform  society  according  to  their  own  narrow  and,  ultimately,  anarchical 
moral  code.  More  precisely,  his  attack  is  aimed  at  the  presumption  of  those  who 
usurp  the  moral  authority  of  religion  and  the  law  to  serve  their  own  ends.  In 
short,  his  satire  is  directed  at  the  underlying  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritan  ethos. 

In  his  address  to  King  James,  presumably  written  for  the  first  performance 
of  the  play  before  the  court  at  Whitehall  on  26  December  1614,  Jonson 
confidently  claims  the  concurrence  of  the  King.  James's  irritation  at  the 
presbyterian  demands  of  the  Puritan  faction  was  well  known.  He  was  pro- 
foundly suspicious  of  the  equalitarian  tendencies  inherent  in  the  Puritan  ethos 
as  is  evident  in  his  description  of  Puritans  to  his  first  Parliament  in  1604  as  "a 
sect  rather  than  a  religion — ever  discontented  with  the  present  government  and 
impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority,  which  maketh  their  sect  unable  to  be 
suffered  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth."' 
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In  the  1603  preface  to  his  Basilikon  Doron  James  was  more  careful  to 
restrict  his  definition  of  a  Puritan: 

the  name  of  Puritan  doth  properly  belong  only  to  that  vile  sect  amongst  the 
Anabaptists,  called  the  Family  of  Love;  because  they  think  themselves  only 
pure. . .  Of  this  special  sect  I  principally  mean  when  I  speak  of  Puritans. . . 
and  partly,  indeed,  I  give  this  style  to  such  brainsick  and  heady  preachers 
their  disciples  and  followers,  as  refusing  to  be  called  of  that  sect,  yet 
participate  too  much  with  their  humours.^ 

Margot  Heinemann  claims  that  this  reference  by  King  James,  who  was  touchy 
about  public  criticism  of  himself  and  his  own  policies,  could  have  indicated  to 
dramatists  "that  to  mock  at  holiness  in  the  shape  of  these  particular  groups  was 
unlikely  to  get  anyone  into  trouble  with  the  censorship."^  However,  Jonson  had 
enough  reasons  of  his  own  for  disliking  Puritans  in  general  and  the  sects  in 
particular,  and  making  them  the  butt  of  his  satire.  In  Discoveries  Jonson  states 
categorically: 

Puritanus  Hypocrita  est  Haereticus,  quem  opinio  propriae  perspicaciae,  qua 
sibi  videtur,  cum  paucis  in  Ecclesiâ  dogmatibus,  errores  quosdam 
animadvertisse,  de  statu  mentis  deturbavit:  unde  sacro  furore  percitus, 
phreneticè  pugnat  contra  Magistratus,  sic  ratus,  obedientiam  praestare  Deo.'^ 

Critics  are  generally  in  agreement  as  to  Jonson' s  conservatism.  He  endorses 
traditional  structures.  In  his  poetry,  for  example,  he  consistently  argues  from 
a  tradition.  As  Bruce  King  points  out: 

...  the  poems  celebrate  a  hierarchy  in  which  the  responsibilities  of  the 
aristocracy  towards  the  land,  the  community  and  the  state  are  implicitly 
contrasted  to  the  destructive  energies  of  the  city,  individualism,  ambition 
and  glory .^ 

This  emphasis  on  man  in  his  communal  aspect  is  reminiscent  of  Hooker. 
Societal  structures,  according  to  Hooker,  evolve  from  the  natural  law  and  the 
law  of  reason  working  in  tandem  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  implies  that 
authority  in  religion  and  the  law  derives  from  a  communal  will  or  tradition,  not 
from  individual  eccentricities.  The  distinction  forms  the  basis  for  his  attack  on 
the  sectaries.^  The  extreme  Puritan  reliance  on  the  inner  light  of  the  Spirit  could 
so  easily  become  a  "pretext"  to  satisfy  personal  desires  and  ambitions.  In 
Bartholomew  Fair  Jonson  demonstrates  with  devastating  satirical  effect  the 
folly  of  the  kind  of  ^authority'  in  which  judgement  is  based  on  eccentricity  or 
private  fancies — what  Hooker  termed  "singularity."^ 

Of  course,  Jonson  was  not  alone  in  satirizing  the  arrogant  eccentricity  or 
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hypocrisy  perceived  in  the  tendency  to  appeal  to  spiritual  illumination  when- 
ever convenient.  In  the  popular  The  Plaine  Man 's  Pathway  to  Heaven  (1601), 
to  cite  but  one  example,  there  is  a  vignette  which  could  almost  have  provided 
the  prototype  for  Jonson's  Busy.  The  speaker  who  launches  the  counter-attack 
is  the  reprobate  "caviller,"  Antilegon,  addressing  Philagathus,  "an  honest 
man": 

Phila.      . . .  assuredly  I  cannot  hold  my  peace  at  your  vile  cauilling,  and 
most  blasphemous  speeches. 

Antile.  I  cry  you  mercie,  Sir:  you  seeme  to  be  one  of  these  scripture  men: 
you  are  all  of  the  spirit:  you  are  so  full  of  it,  that  it  runneth  out  at 
your  nostrils. . .  You  thinke  there  is  none  good,  but  such  as  your 
selfe,  &  such  as  can  please  your  humor.  You  will  forsoothe  be  all 
pure.  But  by  God  there  be  a  company  of  knaues  of  you.* 

At  the  beginning  of  Jonson's  play,  John  Littlewit  describes  Busy:  "Some  time 
the  spirit  is  so  strong  with  him,  it  gets  quite  out  of  him,  and  then  my  mother, 
or  Win,  are  faine  to  fetch  it  againe  with  Malmesey,  or  Aqua  coelestis*'  (I.ii.68- 
70).^  In  Bartholomew  Fair,  however,  the  emphasis  is  on  debunking  the  claim 
to  authority  in  the  name  of  religion  and  the  law  which  becomes  laughable 
because  it  is  shown  up  as  being  informed  not  by  reason,  which  is  the  operative 
principle  behind  genuine  authority,  but  by  self-inflated  meddlesomeness. 
Busy's  "inspired"  denunciations  of  the  Fair  represent  one  kind  of  "singular- 
ity," while  Justice  Overdo' s  pompously  magisterial,  but  no  less  irrational 
attempts  at  rooting  out  "enormities,"  represent  another. 

What  characterized  the  sects  such  as  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Family  of 
Love  was  their  "anti-clerical  and  layman's  creed."*'^  Both  Peter  Lake  and 
Richard  Greaves  emphasize  the  lively  debate  that  centred  on  the  subject  of  the 
training  and  ordination  of  ministers.  On  biblical  grounds  Separatists  and  other 
sectaries  claimed  the  right  to  preach  on  the  basis  of  inner  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
rather  than  formal  education.  Greaves  quotes  the  Separatist  Barrow's  fervent 
declaration:  "I  with  my  whole  heart  wish,  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets.""  The  established  church,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  only  those 
qualified  to  the  ministry  and  who  derived  their  ministry  from  a  bishop's 
ordination  were  permitted  to  expound  the  gospel.  CoUinson,  for  example, 
refers  to  the  specific  injunction  by  the  High  Commission  in  1589  "to  every 
parish  in  the  diocese  of  London,  forbidding  entertainment  of  irregular  preach- 
ers.  ^^ 

On  the  matter  of  adequate  theological  training  the  established  church  was 
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fully  supported  by  Puritan  divines,  such  as  Cartwright  and  other  university 
intellectuals  who  rejected  "the  separatists'  populist  revolt  against  any  sort  of 
ministerial  elite." '^  Thus  the  main  attacks  on  the  sectaries  come  to  focus  on 
their  challenge  to  a  traditionally  educated  ministry.  Greaves  concludes: 

The  ultimate  danger,  then,  was  that  proponents  of  an  unlettered  clergy 
allegedly  moved  by  the  Spirit  could  overturn  the  established  order  in  favor 
of  a  spiritual  democracy  or  an  oligarchy  of  saints.  The  ferocity  of  the 
counterattack  against  these  forces  is  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the 
revolutionary  implications  of  the  sectarian  position.  Ironically,  the  sectaries, 
who  gave  primacy  to  preaching  in  the  worship  service,  developed  principles 
kindred  to  those  of  the  Anglicans  and  Puritans  with  respect  to  the  role  of  the 
Spirit  in  understanding  the  gospel.  By  destroying  the  tension  between 
natural  and  revealed  knowledge,  they  bypassed  traditional  education  as  the 
proper  pathway  to  the  preaching  vocation  and  challenged  the  control  that 
defenders  of  the  existing  order  maintained  through  education  and  ordination. 
In  effect,  the  sectaries  threatened  the  educational  system,  the  church  and  its 
legal  agencies,  and  the  social  order  itself.'"* 

Jonson  was  clearly  aware  of  this  debate  and,  as  a  religious  and  social 
conservative,  he  was  suspicious  of  the  disruptive  influence  of  unorthodox  and 
unlettered  men  on  the  people.  Moreover,  as  Margot  Heinemann  pointed  out  to 
me,  Jonson  would  regard  lay  preachers  as  opposed  to  the  state-controlled 
ministry  both  as  a  source  of  disorder  and  as  presumptuous  in  claiming  as 
uneducated  men  to  discharge  functions  properly  reserved  to  educated  or 
learned  men  (a  category  in  which  he  not  unreasonably  included  himself). 

The  practice  of  lay  preaching  was  particularly  associated  with  the 
Anabaptists.'^  We  know  that  the  organization  of  their  church,  consisting  of 
small,  independent  congregations,  was  thoroughly  democratic.  For  one  thing, 
they  practised  the  "liberty  of  prophesying,"  that  is,  anyone  was  free  to  say 
during  services  whatever  they  believed  themselves  inspired  by  God  to  say.  For 
another,  officers  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  entire  congregation.  Louise 
Fargo  Brown  reports: 

Any  member  might  be  chosen  as  deacon,  but  only  those  who  were  thought 
to  possess  special  gifts  were  elected  to  eldership,  as  it  was  the  elders  who 
exercised  pastoral  duties.  The  belief  that  no  special  education  was  necessary 
as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  led  to  actual  denunciation  of 
higher  education  by  some  preachers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Baptists  were  opposed  to  learning  and  to  the  universities.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  preached  on  Sundays  frequently  worked  the  rest  of  the 
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week  as  saddlers,  glovers,  felt-makers,  and  the  like,  brought  upon  them  the 
scorn  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  and  the  Presbyterians.*^ 

Thus  an  attack  on  the  Baptists  published  in  1645  has  the  following: 

Q.  "Who  are  your  preachers  and  what  are  they?"  A.  "There  are  divers:  viz., 
Mr  Patience,  an  honest  glover,  Mr  Griffin,  a  reverend  Taylor,  Mr  Knowles, 
a  learned  Scholler,  Mr  Spilsby,  a  renowned  cobler,  Mr  Barber,  a  Button 
maker,  and  divers  others."*^ 

The  brethren  refer  to  their  leaders  as  ministers,  or  servants,  shepherds, 
elders,  teachers.  Is  this  where  the  'title'  of  Rabbi  comes  from?  In  Bartholomew 
Fair  Dame  Purecraft  calls  her  mentor  "brother"  but  other  characters  refer  to 
him  as  "Rabbi  Busy."  From  the  various  contexts  in  some  other  references  to 
"Rabbis"  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  would  appear  that  the  appelation 
was  used  contemptuously.  Margot  Heinemann  alludes  to  Middleton'  s  masque 
The  World  Tost  at  Tennis  (1620)  "in  which  soldier  and  scholar,  commiserate 
with  one  another  on  their  poverty,  and  the  scholar  attributes  his  unemployment 
to  the  rise  of  'mechanic  Rabbis'  or  lay  preachers": 

There's  Rabbi  Job  a  vereable  silk- weaver, 

Jehu  a  throwster  dwelling  in  the  Spitalfields, 

There's  Rabbi  Abimelech  a  learned  cobbler, 

Rabbi  Lazarus  a  superstitious  tailor; 

These  shall  hold  up  their  shuttles,  needles,  awls 

Against  the  gravest  Lévite  of  the  land, 

And  give  no  ground  neither  (p.  156).** 

In  The  Overburian  Characters  "A  Puritane"  is  described  as 

a  diseas'd  peece  of  Apocripha,  bind  him  to  the  Bible  and  he  corrupts  the 
whole  text;  Ignorance,  and  fat  feede,  are  his  founders,  his  Nurses,  Raylings, 
Rabbles,  and  round  breeches;  ...  his  fierie  zeale  keepes  him  continuall 
Costive,  which  withers  him  into  his  own  translation,  and  till  hee  eate  a 
Schoolman  hee  is  hide-bound;*^ 

A  later  attack  (1653)  on  John  Rogers,  one  of  the  leaders  and  ministers  of  Fifth 
Monarchism,  by  Zachary  Crofton,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  titled 
"Bethshemesh  Clouded:  or  some  Animadversions  on  the  Rabbinical  Talmud 
of  Rabbi  John  Rogers  of  Thomas  Apostle's  London:  called  his  Tabernacle  for 
the  Sun,  his  Irenicum  Evangelicum,  or  his  Idea  of  Church  Discipline.  In  which 
you  have  his  spirit  in  Some  Measure  Refuted  by  Zachary  Crofton,  Minister  of 
the  Word.20 

The  "title"  of  Rabbi  was  clearly  associated  with  unorthodox  lay  preachers 
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with  a  jibe  at  their  ignorance  and  hatred  of  learning.  More  specifically,  it 
probably  derived  from  the  accusation  of  "Judaizing"  levelled  at  those  Puritans 
and  religious  radicals  who  insisted  on  basing  religion  exclusively  on  the 
scriptures,  particularly  the  Old  Testament.  Their  lay  preachers  were  then 
labelled  "Rabbis'*  by  their  detractors  and  enemies. 

I  have  found  one  piece  of  evidence  which  might  suggest  that  the  term  was 
actually  used  by  the  Family  of  Love,  often  identified  with  the  Anabaptists, 
possibly  because  of  a  shared  emphasis  on  the  inspirational  power  of  the  Spirit. 
Alastair  Hamilton  quotes  from  the  confession  of  two  men  made  to  the  Surrey 
justice  of  the  peace,  William  More,  concerning  "a  sect  whose  Elders  sum- 
moned the  members  of  their  congregation  to  *one  of  their  disciples  houses, 
which  they  call  also  a  Rab  [Rab  =  abbreviation  of  Rabbi?]. '"^^  However,  it 
seems  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  who  actually  conducted  the  "service"  were 
called  "Bishops,  Elders,  and  Deacons."  So  this  evidence  is  very  flimsy  and 
uncertain. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Jonson's  Rabbi  Busy  is  clearly  sensitive  to  the  charge 
of  "Judaizing."  As  an  added  reason  for  accompanying  his  little  flock  to  the  Fair 
in  order  to  satisfy  Win's  longing  to  "eat  of  a  pig,"  he  declares: 

In  the  way  of  comfort  to  the  weake,  I  will  goe,  and  eat.  I  will  eate 
exceedingly,  and  prophesie;  there  may  be  a  good  vse  made  of  it,  too,  now  I 
thinke  on't:  by  the  publike  eating  of  Swines  flesh,  to  professe  our  hate,  and 
loathing  of  ludaisme,  whereof  the  brethren  stand  taxed.  I  will  therefore  eate, 
yea,  I  will  eate  exceedingly 

(I.vi.92-97). 

Busy' s  reference  to  the  charge  of  "Judaism"  helps  to  "place"  him,  and  what  he 
represents,  as  the  target  of  Jonson'  s  satire.  Littlewit  also  points  out  to  Winwife: 
Rahbi  Busy,  Sir,  he  is  more  then  an  Elder,  he  is  a  Prophet,  Sir  (I.iii.116-1 17). 
Christopher  Hill  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  "Judaizing"  in  relation 
to  Sabbatarianism,  i.e.  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  fourth  Commandment 
is  morally  and  perpetually  binding,  while  Collinson  too  delineates  the  "grow- 
ing success  of  the  Sabbatarian  doctrine  which  seems  to  have  carried  all  before 
it  in  puritan  circles  in  the  reign  of  James  I."^^  Government  opposition  to 
Sabbatarianism  is  not  hard  to  explain.  It  was  related  to  the  underlying  fear  of 
the  implications  of  Judaism.  Hill's  conclusions  are  of  particular  interest: 

Many  Puritans  regarded  themselves  as  the  chosen  people,  and  their  reliance 
upon  Old  Testament  texts  is  notorious.  "Judaizing"  meant,  among  other 
things,  looking  back  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  a  tribal  society,  still 
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relatively  egalitarian  and  democratic;  its  standards  and  myths  could  be  used 
for  destructive  criticism  of  the  institutions  that  had  been  built  up  in  medieval 
society  .^^ 

The  subversive  danger  of  "Judaizing"  is  encapsulated  in  one  of  the  early 
Separatists,  Barrow's,  most  extreme  and  "far-reaching  proposals  for  reform." 
I  quote  from  R.L.  Greaves: 

Barrow  asserted  that  the  laws  of  England  should  be  made  conformable  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  the  absence  of  which  existing  laws  were  often  ungodly  and 
unjust. . .  it  was  mandatory  for  every  prince  to  govern  in  total  accord  with 
"the  judgements  due  and  set  downe  by  God  for  the  transgression  of  the  moral 
law."2^ 

From  all  this  evidence  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  what  the  Establishment 
rightly  feared  from  the  tendency  to  Judaism  was  the  undermining  of  traditional 
hierarchical  structures  of  church  and  state.  The  challenge  to  traditional 
authority  by  the  Old  Testament  Bibliolatry  of  unlettered  fanatics  was  a 
tendency  which  not  only  King  James,  but  most  conservative  and  educated 
Jacobeans  regarded  with  suspicion.  Jonson's  method  of  attack  is  satire.  By 
means  of  caricature  he  emphasizes  the  ignorance  and  eccentricity  of  those  who 
hold  such  views  and  makes  them  laughable. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  Jonson's  careful  contextualization  of  Busy's 
lowly  status  in  contrast  with  the  exaggerated  deference  of  the  Littlewits  and 
Dame  Purecraft  to  his  "authority"  may  also  be  seen  as  a  deliberate  strategy. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  opening  scene  serves  to  establish  Busy's  arrogant 
and  tiresome  usurpation  of  authority  in  the  Little  wit  household.  The  portrait  of 
Rabbi  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy,  ex-baker  of  Banbury,  is  precisely  drawn  before 
he  appears  on  stage.  The  audience  is  introduced  to  Busy  by  John  Littlewit,  a 
proctor,^^  that  is,  an  official  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  whose  functions 
included  the  collection  of  tithes.  The  sectaries,  in  particular,  were  opposed  to 
tithes  which  they  regarded  as  relics  of  popery.  According  to  Greaves,  they  also 
"resented  compulsory  exactions  to  support  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
they  repudiated. "^^  Bitter  attacks  were  likewise  launched  by  Puritans  both 
within  and  without  the  official  church  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts  themselves. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  extended  over  both  religious  and  secular 
matters  as  the  distinctions  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were  very 
blurred.  Typical  invectives  against  the  church  courts  sound  very  like  Busy: 
Field  referred  scathingly  to  the  Court  of  Faculties  as  "the  filthy  quagmire  and 
poisoned  plash  of  all  the  abominations  that  do  infect  the  whole  realm"  while 
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Dering  argued  that  it  was  the  "mother  and  nurse  of  all  abominations."^^ 

Busy  in  even  more  graphic  vein  echoes  the  accusations  of  popery  and  the 
favourite  Puritan  term  from  the  Old  Testament,  "abomination."^^  Win  and 
John  Little  wit  report  on  Busy's  preoccupations: 

loh.         He  cannot  abide  my  Vocation,  he  sayes. 

Win.  No,  he  told  my  mother,  a  Proctor  was  a  claw  of  the  Beast,  and  that 
she  had  little  lesse  then  committed  abomination  in  marrying  me  so 
as  she  ha' s  done. 

loh.  Euery  line  (he  sayes)  that  a  Proctor  writes,  when  it  comes  to  be  read 
in  the  Bishops  Court,  is  a  long  blacke  hayre,  kemb'd  outof  the  tayle 
of  Anti-Christ. 

(I.ii.74-80) 

Jonson  scales  down  the  situation  because  the  holder  of  the  "popish"  office  is 
silly  John  Littlewit.  But  the  audience  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
barb  directed  at  the  Puritan  attack  on  the  "vocation"  of  proctor  which  was  part 
of  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Jonson  makes  fun  of  the  social  pretenses  of 
the  Littlewits.  John  is  delighted  and  impressed  with  his  wife's  finery:  "And  her 
fine  high  shoes  like  the  Spanish  lady!,"  while  Win  has  her  eyes  on  the  social 
status  of  Mistress  Overdo,  the  wife  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Interestingly,  a 
common  Puritan  complaint  against  attorneys  was  their  aspiration  to  become 
gentlemen.  Greaves  reports  that  the  Puritans  likewise  found  reason  to  com- 
plain about  the  principal  method  they  used  to  achieve  this,  namely,  "sophistry, 
the  ability  'to  coyne  quirkes  and  quiddities. '"^^  John  Littlewit,  with  his 
ridiculous  pursuit  of  "a  pretty  conceit"  (a  jibe  at  the  current  literary  fashion) 
and  "a  quirk  or  a  quiblin"  seems  almost  a  parody  of  this  tendency. 

In  filling  out  the  portrait  of  Busy,  as  in  the  case  of  Tribulation  Wholesome 
and  Ananias  in  The  Alchemist,  Jonson  draws  readily  on  the  whole  arsenal  of 
anti-Puritan  satire.  In  the  dramatis  personae  as  well  as  insistently  in  the  test 
Busy  is  referred  to  as  "a  Banbury  man."  The  association  of  the  town  of  Banbury 
with  Puritanism  has  been  dealt  with  by  critics  of  Jonson  (for  example,  Herford 
and  Simpson  and  Johansson)  and  by  historians.  CoUinson  notes  pithily: 

[Banbury]  became  a  byword  for  smalltown  godliness,  the  Jacobeans  enjoying 
their  Banbury  jests  no  less  than  the  English  their  Irish  jokes.  It  was  a  Banbury 
cat  which  was  hanged  on  Monday  for  killing  a  mouse  on  Sunday  and  a 
Banbury  man  who  in  Jonson' s  Bartholomew  Fair  gaiWQ  up  his  trade  of  baking 
because  his  Banbury  cakes  were  enjoyed  at  'brideales,  maypoles,  morrises 
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and  such  profane  feasts  and  meeting. '^^ 

These  "details"  concerning  Busy  are  furnished  by  Quarlous  who  claims  to 
have  known  him  and  "divers  of  those  Banburians"  when  he  was  in  Oxford. 
Puritan  opposition  to  elaborate  wedding  feasts  and,  in  particular,  their  con- 
demnation of  lords  of  misrule,  morris  dances  and  May-day  celebrations  round 
the  May-pole  as  pertaining  to  old  superstitious  Holy  days,  was  well  known.^' 
It  was  linked  to  the  whole  Sabbatarian  question  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
quotation  from  James's  1618  Declaration  of  lawful  Sports  proclaiming  that  it 
was  the  King's  "pleasure.  .  .  that  after  the  end  of  Divine  Service  our  good 
people  be  not  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful  recreation; 
such  as  dancing,  either  men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or 
any  such  harmless  recreation,  nor  from  having  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  and 
morris-dances,  and  the  setting  up  of  May-poles  and  other  sports  therewith 
used."^^  Later  in  the  play  when  Busy  is  locked  in  the  stocks  for  disturbing  the 
Fair  we  hear  him  noisily  proclaiming  what  he  represents: 

WAS.      What  are  you,  Sir? 

BVS.  One  that  reioyceth  in  his  affliction,  and  sitteth  here  to  prophesie  the 
destruction  of  Fayres  and  May-games,  Wakes,  and  Whitson-ales, 
and  doth  sigh  and  groan  for  the  reformation,  of  these  abuses. 

(IV.vi.88-92) 

But  to  return  to  the  initial  sequences  in  which  the  portrait  of  Busy  is  drawn. 
The  opening  exchange  between  Quarlous  and  Littlewit,  as  well  as  the  informa- 
tion volunteered  by  Littlewit,  serves  primarily  to  outline  the  ostentatious 
nature  of  Busy's  extreme  brand  of  Puritanism.  All  the  stock  attributes  already 
picked  out  in  The  Alchemist,  especially  in  Subtle' s  "catalogue,"  are  there:  there 
is  the  Old  Testamentbias  (praying  "that  the  sweet  singers  may  be  restor'd" — â 
reference  to  the  psalms),  the  much-satirized  habit  of  saying  interminable 
graces,  the  "godly"  names  adopted  by  the  sectaries^^,  the  aversion  to  learning. 
When  finding  himself  in  the  stocks  with  Justice  Overdo,  Busy  cannot  bear 
listening  to  the  Justice's  stream  of  Latin  quotations,  "the  very  rags  of  Rome, 
and  patches  of  popery."  Latin,  of  course,  was  especially  detested  as  the 
language  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Most  significantly  though,  Busy's  "singularity"  is  linked,  as  in  Hooker,  to 
hypocrisy: 

A  notable  hypocriticall  vermine  it 
is;  I  know  him.  One  that  stands  vpon  his  face,  more  than  his  faith,  at  all  times; 
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Euer  in  seditious  motion,  and  reprouing  for  vaine-glory  :  of  a  most  lunatique 
conscience,  and  splene,  and  affects  the  violence  of  Singularity  in  all  he  do's. 

(I.iii.135-139) 

His  female  counterpart  is  Dame  Purecraft.  The  Littlewits  give  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  her  too,  before  she  appears: 

lOH.       Our  mother  is  a  most  elect  Hypocrite,  and  has  maintain'  d  us  all  this 
seuen  yeere  with  it,  like  Gentlefolkes. 

WIN.       I,  let  her  alone,  lohn,  she  is  not  a  wise  wilfiill  widdow  for  nothing, 
nor  a  santified  sister  for  a  song. 

(LV.163-167) 

Knowing  v^hat  to  expect,  the  audience  then  sits  back  to  enjoy  the 
"performance"  of  the  two  hypocritical  Puritans.  Jonson  repeats  the  satire  on 
Puritan  cant  which  he  used  so  effectively  in  The  Alchemist  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  language  to  defraud.  Dame  Purecraft  glibly  invokes  "the  blaze  of  the 
beauteous  discipline"  to  "fright  away  this  euill  from  our  house"  (I,  vi.  1  -2),  that 
is,  the  inner  light  of  the  Spirit  which  determines  Puritan  conduct  will  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  avoiding  pollution  from  any  "evil"  source.  Once  more, 
there  is  the  ridicule  of  the  Puritan  obsession  with  the  Devil.  Afterwards,  when 
Busy  has  glutted  himself  at  the  Pig  woman' s  booth,  he  looks  round  the  Fair  and 
also  finds  the  Devil  everywhere:  "the  whole  Fay  re  is  the  shop  of  SatanV* 
(ni.ii.42).  Dame  Purecraft  and  Busy  react  to  each  other  on  cue.  She  puts  Win' s 
sudden  longing  to  eat  Bartholomew  pig  in  the  Fair  to  him  as  a  "case  of 
conscience,"  adding  significantly,  "Good  BroihtrZeale-of-the-land,  thinke  to 
make  it  as  lawfull  as  you  can."  Busy,  of  course,  obliges  promptly  in  the  most 
outrageous  parody  of  Puritan  casuistry  as  expounded,  in  particular,  by  popular 
preachers  such  as  William  Perkins.^"*  The  casuist  "construction"  used  by  Busy 
contains  a  further  jibe  at  Puritan  hypocrisy  and  individualism.  Anything  can 
be  justified  as  long  as  it  is  done  with  ''sobriety  and  humbleness."  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  argument  as  that  used  by  Ananias  in  The  Alchemist  to  persuade  himself 
that  "coyning  of  money  is  most  lawfull." 

The  sheer  exaggeration  of  Busy's  use  of  Puritan  cant,  formulas,  and 
rhythms  makes  him  more  of  a  caricature  than  Ananias  and  Tribulation 
Wholesome.  But  paradoxically,  the  very  excess  of  his  utterance,  the  vividness 
and  consistency  of  the  "linguistic  caricature"^^  makes  him  more  memorable  as 
a  type.  As  Margot  Heinemann  has  it,  "Busy  fixes  the  type  forever."^^  His 
sermonizing  captures  to  perfection  the  cadences  of  the  Puritan  pulpit  that  have 
endured  to  this  day.  I  vividly  remember  listening  to  the  following  verbiage: 
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Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  fire  seen  by  Moses  was  not  above  the  bush, 
nor  was  the  fire,  the  very  flame  seen  by  Moses,  to  the  right  of  the  bush,  nor 
to  the  left.  The  fire,  brothers  and  sisters,  was  in  the  bush. 

Here  is  Busy: 

I  wil  remoue  Dagon  there,  I  say,  that  Idoll,  that  heathenish  Idoll,  that 
remaines  (as  I  may  say)  a  beame,  a  very  beame,  not  a  beame  of  the  Sunne, 
nor  a  beame  of  the  Moone,  nor  a  beame  of  a  ballance,  neither  a  house-beame, 
nor  a  Weauers  beame,  but  a  beame  in  the  eye,  in  the  eye  of  the  brethren. 

(V.v.4-9) 

The  affinity  is  obvious. 

Like  the  two  Anabaptists  in  The  Alchemist,  Busy  proves  ultimately  to  be 
a  financial  swindler.  Dame  Purecraft,  herself  a  consummate  "deuourer,  in 
stead  of  a  distributer  of  the  alms,"  who  extort  money  from  the  "elect"  under  the 
threat  of  "reprobation  and  damnation,"  tells  us: 

Our  elder,  Zeale-of-the-land,  would  haue  had  me,  but  I  know  him  to  be  the 
capitall  Knaue  of  the  land,  making  himselfe  rich,  by  being  made  Feoffee  in 
trust  to  deceased  Brethren,  and  coozning  their  heyres,  by  swearing  the 
absolute  gift  of  their  inheritance. 

(V.ii.66-70) 

But  in  emphasizing  his  "singularity,"  Jonson's  satire  is  broader,  less  severe, 
more  romping.  Busy's  ranting  against  the  "wordly"  Fair  in  whose  gastronomic 
delights  he  nevertheless  indulges  so  liberally  is  pure  caricature.  He  guides  his 
charges  through  the  Fair  with  strict  injunctions:  "So,  walke  on  in  the  middle 
way,  fore-right,  tume  neyther  to  the  right  hand,  not  to  the  left:  let  not  your  eyes 
be  drawn  aside  with  vanity,  nor  your  eare  with  noyses"  (III.ii.30-32).  Apart 
from  the  familiar  sentence  construction,  so  similar  to  my  recollected  sample, 
Jonson  is  mocking  the  besetting  Puritan  fear  of  what  Dame  Purecraft,  echoing 
Busy,  refers  to  as  "the  vanity  of  the  eye."  This  anticipates  the  confrontation 
between  Busy  and  the  puppet  Dionysius — presently  to  be  dealt  with.  Busy's 
absurd  directive  to  obliterate  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  in  passing  through 
the  Fair  is  a  wicked  satire  on  the  extreme  Puritan  emphasis  on  the  Spirit  or  inner 
light  and  the  consequent  negation  of  the  "outward"  eye  and  ear,  and  by 
extension,  all  visual  and  auditory  symbols  that  might  evoke  traditional,  i.e. 
popish  associations — hence  Busy's  warning  against  "the  beels  of  the  beast." 
Since  there  was  no  prohibition  on  the  sense  of  smell  Busy  hilariously  sniffs  his 
way  to  the  Pig  woman's  booth  to  "satisfy"  his  "suffering-self — his  hypocriti- 
cal euphemism  for  nothing  less  than  grossly  self-indulgent  gluttony,  a  fact 
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which  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  Ursula's  crony  Knockem:  "right  hypocrites, 
good  gluttons. . .  thou  shalt  try  'hem  by  the  teeth.'"  One  remembers  Littlewit 
finding  Busy  "fast  by  the  teeth,  i'  the  cold  Turkey-pye,  i'  the  cupboard,  with 
a  great  white  loafe  on  his  left  hand,  and  a  glasse  of  Malmesey  on  his  right" 
(I.vi.34-36). 

Having  had  his  fill,  Busy  is  ready  for  further  denunciations  of  the  Fair, 
epitomized  by  Ursula  who  has  "the  marks  vpon  her,  of  the  three  enemies  of 
Man,  the  World,  as  being  in  the  Faire;  the  Deuill,  as  being  in  the  fire;  and  the 
Flesh,  as  being  her  selfe  (Ill.vi.  35-37).  Knockem  comments  once  more:  "An 
excellent  right  Hypocrite!  now  his  belly  is  full,  he  falls  a  railing  and  kicking, 
the  lade." 

Predictably,  Busy  sees  Idolatry  and  Popery  everywhere.  Moved  by  the 
"spirit,"  he  unleashes  a  self-intoxicating  flood  of  abuse  at  the  "merchandize  of 
Babylon''  and  "the  peeping  of  Popery  vpon  the  stalls."  Leatherhead's  toys  are 
Roman  symbols:  his  hobby-horse  is  an  idol,  a  drum  "the  broken  belly  of  the 
beast,"  a  doll  "the  purple  strumpet"  (the  Church  of  Rome  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  "the  strumpet  of  Rome"),  while  the  "profane  pipes"  and 
"tinkeling  timbrels"  are  associated  with  the  abhorred  ritual  of  the  Mass.  Even 
poor  Joan  Trash' s  basket  of  stale  gingerbread  cakes,  which  were  "moulded  into 
figures  of  St.  Bartholomew"^^  is  cumulatively  inveighed  against  as  "thy  basket 
of  popery,"  "thy  nest  of  images,"  "this  idolatrous  grove  of  images." 

In  a  near-blasphemous  parody  of  Christ's  overturning  the  tables  in  the 
Temple  Busy,  in  a  frenzy  of  zeal,  overthrows  the  gingerbread.  But  the  very 
excess  of  Busy's  gesture  and  language  within  the  context  of  the  situation 
depicted  is  designed  not  to  shock  but  to  evoke  mirth  at  his  lack  of  moderation. 
This  is  the  very  stuff  of  dramatic  caricature. 

Moreover,  the  anti-Puritan  satire  in  Bartholomew  Fair  is  more  good- 
humoured  than  in  The  Alchemist.  Busy  is  less  calculating  than  his  hypocritical 
counterparts,  Ananias  and  Tribulation.  His  hypocrisy  is  more  transparent.  He 
is,  ultimately,  shown  up  as  a  blustering  fool.  For  his  pains  in  disrupting  the  Fair 
with  his  "sanctified  noise"  he  ends  up  in  the  stocks.  So  does  Justice  Overdo 
who,  like  Busy,  but  in  his  own  blustering  way,  sets  out  to  "reprehend"  and 
reform  the  world  of  the  Fair.  The  spectacle  of  the  two  fake  moralists  who  pose 
as  figures  of  authority  ,^^  which  is  precisely  what  Jonson  is  pilloring  in  this  play, 
is  highlighted  with  exquisite  irony  by  Dame  Purecraft:  ". . .  they  haue  set  the 
faithfull,  here  to  be  wonder'd  at;  and  prouided  holes,  for  the  holy  of  the  land" 
(IV. vi.  125-126).  However,  they  are  allowed  to  escape  from  the  stocks,  as  they 
are  allowed  to  go  scot  free  in  the  end.  Jonson  is  content  to  have  shown  them 
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up  and  to  have  made  his  point. 

Busy's  favourite  cant  word,  "abomination,"  fmds  its  counterpart  in 
Justice  Overdo' s  "enormity."  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Adam  Overdo,  clearly 
models  himself  on  the  Puritan  notion  of  the  "godly  magistrate."  His  expressed 
intentions,  reiterated  like  a  refrain,  are  laudable.  His  concern  in  discovering 
and  chastising  "the  yearly  enormities  of  this  Fair,"  he  says,  is  to  promote  the 
public  good  "in  Justice  name,  and  the  Kings;  and  for  the  common-wealth!"  But 
his  real  motives  are  far  less  exalted.  His  overweening  self-importance  is 
evident  from  the  start.  When  two  of  the  peddlers  mention  his  name,  he  is 
delighted:  "I  am  glad,  to  heare,  my  name  is  their  terror,  yet,  this  is  doing  of 
Justice"  (ILii.27-28).  Later,  his  even  less  subtle  wife  amusingly  echoes  his  own 
attitude  when  she  thanks  the  Watch  "in  the  behalfe  o'  the  Crowne,  and  the 
peace,  and  in  Master  Ouerdoo  's  name,  for  suppressing  enormities"  (IV.iv.  1 80- 
182)  while  the  Watch  themselves  are  only  too  aware  of  their  J.P.'s  blinkered 
self-opinionatedness  and  overheated  impetuosity: 

BRI.  He  will  sit  as  vpright  o'  the  bench,  an'  you  marke  him,  as  a  candle 
i'  the  socket,  and  give  light  to  the  whole  Court  in  euery  businesse. 

HAG.  But  he  will  bume  blew,  and  swell  like  a  bile  (God  blesse  vs)  an'  he 
be  angry. 

BRI.  I,  and  hee  will  be  angry  too,  when  him  list,  that's  more:  and  when 
hee  is  angry,  be  it  right  or  wrong;  hee  has  the  Law  on' s  side,  euer. 
I  market  that  too. 

(IV.i.74-81) 

What  is  most  evident  about  Justice  Overdo' s  kind  of  justice  is,  however, 
his  officiousness.  The  specific  allusion  to  George  Whetstone's  A  Mirourfor 
Magestrates  ofCyties{\5%A),  as  discussed  by  Herford  and  Simpson,  indicates 
that  Jonson  may  well  have  got  the  idea  for  the  figure  of  Justice  Overdo  from 
Whetstone's  argument  "that  a  careful  magistrate  must  disguise  himself  and 
frequent  places  of  entertainment  in  order  to  discover  their  real  character."^^ 
Herford  and  Simpson  add  that  "Whetstone's  association  with  the  extreme 
Puritan  reformers  and  the  proposals  in  his  pamphlets  for  putting  down  places 
of  entertainment  would  give  point  to  Jonson' s  satire.'"*^  Adam  Overdo' s 
soliloquy  (ILi),  in  which  he  introduces  himself  to  the  audience,  explains  that 
he  is  all  set  to  implement  Whetstone's  recommendations.  He  cites  the  "com- 
mendable" example  of  a  "worthy ,  worshipful  man,  sometime  a  capital  member 
of  this  city"  whose  ludicrous  officiousness  is  clearly  meant  to  raise  a  laugh 
from  the  audience.  Is  Jonson,  himself  a  famed  frequenter  of  taverns,  lampoon- 
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ing  the  actions  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London?  Herford  and  Simpson  report: 

Dr  C.S.  Alden  identifies  the  'capitall  member  of  this  City'  with  Sir  Thomas 
Hayes,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  quoting  from  the  Analytical  Index  to 
Remembrancia,  pp.358-9,  his  letter  of  8  July  1614  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
detailing  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  reform  abuses  in  the  City:  'He  had 
informed  himself,  by  means  of  spies,  of  many  lewd  houses,  and  had  gone 
himself  disguised  to  divers  of  them,  and. . .  had  punished  them. . .  some  by 
carting  and  whipping,  and  many  by  banishment:  ...  he  had  taken  an  exact 
survey  of  all  victualling  houses  and  ale-houses,  which  were  above  a 
thousand,  and  above  300  barrels  of  strong  beer  in  some  houses,  the  whole 
quantity  of  beer  in  victualling  houses  amounting  to  above  40,000  barrels' . 

41 

At  any  rate,  what  this  evidence  does  suggest  is  that  some  magistrates  actually 
acted  in  accordance  with  Whetstone's  recommendations.  Justice  Overdo 
refers  to  himself  as  an  example  of  Whetstone's  magistrate  on  two  further 
occasions  so  that  the  audience  cannot  miss  the  allusion:  he  reveals  himself  to 
Troubleall  (as  he  thinks)  as  the  "carefull  Magistrate''  disguising  himself  "for 
the  good  of  the  Republique,  in  the  Fayre,  and  the  weeding  out  of  enormity" 
(V.ii.92-94)  and  in  his  final  self-congratulatory  oration  he  calls  upon  London 
and  Smithfield  to  look  upon  him: 

The  example  of  Justice, 
and  Mirror  of  Magistrates:  the  true  top  of  formality  and  scourge  of  enormity . 

(V.vi.34-36) 

Overdo' s  self-inflated  assumption  of  divinity  tempts  one  to  think  Jonson 
may  also  be  alluding  in  an  oblique  way  to  the  original  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
the  famous  collections  of  tragedies,  published  between  1555-1578.  Justice 
Overdo  looks  forward  to 

the  houre  of  my  seuerity. . . 
wherein  cloud-like,  I  will  breake  out  in  raine,  and  haile  lightning,  and 
thunder,  vpon  the  head  of  enormity. 

(V.ii.4-6) 

In  dedicating  the  Mirror  "To  the  nobilitye  and  all  other  in  office,"  Baldwin 
wrote: 

For  as  Justice  is  the  chief  vertue,  so  is  the  ministracion  therof,  the  chiefest 
office:  &  therfore  hath  God  established  it  with  the  chiefest  name,  honoring 
&  calling  Kinges,  &  all  officers  vnder  them  by  his  owne  name,  Gods.  Ye  be 
all  Gods,  as  many  as  have  in  your  charge  any  ministracion  of  Justice.*^ 
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Lily  Campbell  points  out  that  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  Tudor  doctrine 
"the  whole  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  implicit  in  this  définition""*^ 
James,  for  political  reasons,  perpetuated  this  theory.  However,  in  Jonson's 
play.  Justice  Overdo,  as  a  mere  J.P.,  arrogantly  usurps  divinely  sanctioned 
authority  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  King  alone.  Once  more,  Jonson  is 
directing  his  barbs  at  Puritan  presumption.  His  parody  functions  on  two  levels. 
Justice  Overdo' s  hubristic  misuse  of  his  office  makes  his  fall,  albeit  a  comic 
one,  inevitable.  Secondly,  what  underpins  the  Mirror  is  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  "place."  Justice  Overdo  is  an  upstart  or  one  of  the  "new  men."  Waspe  tells 
Mistress  Overdo: 

why  Mistresse,  I  knew  Adam,  the 
Gierke,  your  husband,  when  he  was  A  Jam  Scriuener,  and  writ  for  two  pence 
a  sheet,  as  high  as  he  beares  his  head  now,  or  you  your  hood,  Dame. 

(IV.iv.162-165) 

The  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  traditionally  associated  with  the  gentry. 
According  to  G.C.F.  Forster: 

The  magistracy  was  often  simply  a  concomitant  of  gentle  birth,  but  many  of 
the  J.Ps  by  this  time  had  attended  a  university  or  an  inn  of  court,  lawyers  were 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  commissions  and  the  number  of  clerical  J.Ps 
grew,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  they  would  stand  outside  local  jealousies  and 
factions.^ 

Justice  Overdo  is  therefore,  very  likely,  conceived  as  one  of  Christopher 
Hill's  "industrious  sort  of  people,'"*^  rising  in  station  through  Puritanical 
diligence.  Certainly  his  beaver-like  activity  in  setting  out  personally  to 
"discover"  the  enormities  of  the  Fair  has  the  familiar  ring  of  anti-Puritan  satire. 

King  James  himself  was  annoyed  with  the  apathetic  ostentation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  officiousness,  on  the  other  hand,  of  J.Ps  when  he  spoke  of 
"good  justices"  and  "bad,"  "idle  slow-bellies"  and  "busy  bodies.'"*^  Justice 
Overdo  is  certainly  a  prime  example  of  the  "busy  body." 

Jonson's  Busy  and  Overdo,  as  their  names  indicate,  are  then  individual 
variations  of  Puritan  meddlesomeness.  The  joke  is,  of  course,  that  Busy's 
interference  with  others'  pleasure  is  pure  hypocrisy.  His  own  gluttony  makes 
nonsense  of  his  anti  "cakes  and  ale"  stance.  Justice  Overdo  is  no  hypocrite  in 
this  sense  of  the  term.  But  self-deception  is  also  a  form  of  hypocrisy.  Adam 
Overdo  greatly  fancies  himself  as  the  stem  moralist.  What  is  more,  in  his  case 
the  joke  is  that  his  "wisdom,"  Latin  tags  and  all,  turns  out  to  be  the  purest  folly. 
All  his  judgements  are  misjudgements.  Thus  the  "proper"  and  "civil"  young 
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man  whom  he  wants  to  save  from  the  enormities  of  the  Fair  is  actually  a 
cutpurse.  The  lunatic  Troubleall  with  his  fixation  on  Justice  Overdo' s  "war- 
rant" is  seen  as  a  "sober  and  discreet  person."  Overdo' s  efforts  to  make  amends 
to  him  misfire  when  the  unscrupulous  Quarlous,  disguised  as  Troubleall, 
obtains  the  Justice's  "hand  and  seal"  for  purposes  of  his  own.  Moreover,  he 
gets  away  with  it  in  the  end. 

Jonson's  satire  of  Puritanism  reaches  a  climax  in  the  puppet-play  scene. 
The  passing  reference  in  The  Alchemist  to  the  Puritan  attacks  on  the  stage  is 
here  developed  in  a  complex  way.  Not  only  is  a  humorous  answer  provided  to 
the  "old  stale  argument  against  the  Players,"  but  the  scene  as  a  whole  evolves 
into  a  dramatic  apologia  for  Jonson's  own  art  and  vision.  As  the  vigorous 
polemicist  and  consummate  dramatist  that  he  is,  Jonson  hits  on  the  semiotic 
principle  of  "ostension"  to  silence  his  opponents — those  Puritans  who  object 
to  his  own  plays,  the  stage  and  poetry  in  general. 

The  extreme  crudity  of  the  puppet  play  is  deliberate.  The  idealized 
romance  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  reduced  to  the  sordid  London  setting  of 
whores  and  pimps.  The  puppet  play  is  thus  a  micro-microcosm  of  Jonson's 
theatre  representing  the  Fair  which  represents  in  microcosm  the  life  of  the  city 
outside.  The  point  of  this  'miniaturization'  is  to  demonstrate  the  reductive 
method  of  caricature — which  is  how  Jonson's  satire  works. 

Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy  is  Jonson's  caricature  of  the  extreme  "seditious 
Sectists"  whose  "presumptuous  humours'"*^  or  "singularity"  required  the 
correction  of  satire.  When  the  puppet  play  is  in  progress.  Busy  storms  into  the 
booth,  representing  the  theatre.  He  marshalls  the  arguments  of  Stubbes, 
Gosson,  Munday,  Rainolds,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Puritan  pulpit.  First,  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  Gosson,  but  using  typical  Old  Testament  idols  such  as 
"Dagon"  and  "Baal,"  he  lashes  out  at  the  idolatrous  nature  of  the  theatre. 
Gosson  reiterates  that  "stage  playes  are  the  doctrine  and  invention  of  the 
Devill."  His  fear  of  idolatry  derives  from  the  visual  and  auditory  nature  of  the 
theatre  and  the  concern  that  plays  were  once  consecrated  to  Bacchus: 


We  knowe  that  whatsoever  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  not  put  passeth 
away  by  cause  of  nature;  but  that  which  entreth  into  us  by  the  eyes  and  eares, 
muste  be  digested  by  the  spirite,  which  is  chiefrly  reserved  to  honor  God. . . 
Wherefore  I  beseech  God  so  to  touch  the  heartes  of  our  Magistrates  with  a 
perfite  hatred  of  sinne,  and  feare  of  Judgement;  so  to  stirre  upp  some  noble 
Scipio  [who  had  once  persuaded  the  Roman  senate  against  erecting  theatres] 
in  the  Courte,  that  these  dancing  Chaplines  of  Bacchus,  and  all  such  as  set 
up  these  wicked  artes,  may  be  driven  out  of  Englande,  may  bee  shutt  from 
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the  companie  of  the  Godly,  and  as  open  professors  of  Idolâtrie,  separated 
from  us  by  sea  and  Lande/* 

The  puppet  Dionysius,  as  spokesman  for  the  dramatist/theatre,  undertakes 
to  "dispute"  with  Busy.  The  sectarian  obsession  with  the  inspirationism  (the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit)  and  the  cant  terms  "lawful  calling/vocation"  are 
mocked.  One  of  the  great  Puritan  objections  against  the  theatre  was  that  it 
promoted  idleness.  It  was  equated  with  mere  entertainment,  an  idle  sport  or 
pastime  and  was  thus  not  considered  a  "lawful"  calling.  What  is  more,  in  its 
extravagant  visual  appeal,  the  stage  also  promoted  "Pride"  and  "Vanity."  The 
fear  of  the  "vanity  of  the  eye,"  or  "the  besetting  Puritan  urge  to  close  up  what 
has  been  called  the  idolatrous  eye'""*^,  is  evident  once  more. 

As  in  The  Alchemist  (l.i.l2S-l29)  there  is  ajibe  at  the  industrious  Puritan 
artisans,  in  particular  the  Blackfriar's  feather-makers  who  have  no  qualms 
about  trading  in  fashionable  frivolities  while  condemning  modishness  in 
dress — or,  the  Puppet  adds,  the  bugle-makers  who  produce  the  instruments  for 
making  "profane"  music. 

Busy's  trump  card  is  the  frequently  used  argument:^^ 

you  are  an  abomination:  for  the  Male,  among  you,  putteth  on  the  appareil  of 
the  Female,  and  the  Female  of  the  Male. 

(V.  v.99-100) 

derived  from  the  injunction  in  Deuteronomy.^^  The  Puppet  responds  by  lifting 
up  his  garment  to  show  his  sexlessness — a  telling  assertion  against  the 
literalmindedness  of  the  Puritan  detractors  of  the  stage.  The  Puppet,  like  the 
actor,  is  a  creature  of  pure  make-believe. 

Many  critics  seem  to  have  a  problem  with  Busy's  conversion,  his  sudden 
decision  to  become  a  "beholder,"^^  trying  either  to  explain  it  or  seeing  it  as 
unconvincing.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Dionysius,  that  is,  the  dramatist  as 
spokesman  for  the  stage,  is  simply  claiming  his  triumph  in  silencing  irrelevant 
and  narrowminded  as  well  as  literalminded  opponents.  Busy  (and  the  point  of 
view  he  represents)  is  triumphantly  cowed  into  submission  and  the  right  of  the 
"play"  to  continue  is  asserted. 

The  Puritan  lawgiver  still  has  to  be  routed.  Justice  Overdo  rises  to  the 
occasion,  preparing  "to  take  Enormity  by  the  fore-head,  and  brand  it"  (  V.v.  1 25- 
126).  First,  silly  Cokes  with  his  childish  delight  in  the  puppet  play  is  branded 
a  "disciple  of  enormity."  Thus  Overdo's  "enormity"  neatly  matches  Busy's 
condemnation  of  the  players  as  an  "abomination."  Then,  turning  to  Leatherhead 
with  the  absurdly  alliterative  invective,  "thou  prophane  professor  of  PMp;?^rry, 
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little  better  than  Poetry,''  Justice  Overdo  aligns  himself  with  the  extreme 
literalmindedness  of  some  Puritans  who  condemned  poetry  itself  as  being 
"counterfeit"  and,  consequently,  pertaining  to  untruth.  The  "fables"  used  by 
poets  were  seen  as  inspired  by  the  Devil  "the  father  of  all  lyes."^^ 

Earlier  on  in  the  play  the  eccentric  Overdo  identifies  poetry  as  a  "terrible 
taint"  and  an  "idle  disease"  with  which  he  fears  Edgeworth  (whom  he  sees  as 
a  "proper  young  man")  has  become  infected  through  his  association  with  the 
songster.  Nightingale  (III. V.  1-9). 

Once  more,  Jonson  uses  startlingly  crude  "ostension"  to  silence  his 
would-be  moralist.  The  reality  of  the  flesh,  which  Justice  Overdo  has  been  at 
such  pains  to  "reprehend,"  intrudes  in  the  shape  of  his  own  wife.  At  the  sight 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  it  were,  turning  out  to  be  indeed  "the  chiefest 
enormity"  of  the  Fair,  Justice  Overdo  is  stunned  into  silence. 

In  the  end,  Jonson  has  neatly  turned  the  tables  on  the  Puritan  denial  of  the 
flesh.  He  has  demonstrated  that  for  all  the  Puritan  denunciation  of  the  flesh, 
man's  carnal  nature  cannot  be  prevented  from  asserting  itself.  John  Enck  is 
right  in  claiming  that  "the  wholesale  acceptance  of  the  physical"  in  this  play 
may  in  part  "have  been  dictated  by  the  main  target  of  attack:  the  Puritans. . . 
Smithfield  represents  all  the  world  the  stage  contains,  and  it  surpasses  the 
Puritans  narrow  preaching."^^ 

Finally,  the  plea  for  a  larger  humanity  which  appeals  unashamedly  to  the 
"eare  and  view"  is  appropriately  subjected  to  the  judgement  of  the  King.  By 
doing  so,  Jonson  places  the  presumptuous  singularity,  the  "envy  of  a  few" 
within  the  wider  context  of  a  social  structure  which  embraces  both  civil  order 
and  the  stage. 
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Jean  Lecointe.  L'Idéal  et  la  Différence.  La  perception  de  la  personnalité 
littéraire  à  la  Renaissance.  Genève,  Droz,  1993.  Pp.  758. 

Comme  son  titre  l'indique  explicitement,  ce  gros  volume  a  la  vaste  ambition  de 
déterminer  dans  quelle  mesure  la  Renaissance  prend  en  compte,  dans  Vinventio 
déployée  à  l'origine  de  l'oeuvre  littéraire,  un  aspect  de  nouveauté  caractéristique  de 
la  personnalité  de  l'auteur.  C'est  donc  l'histoire  complexe  d'une  évolution  mentale  de 
la  culture  de  l'Occident  qu'il  reconstitue  méthodiquement:  J.  Lecointe  fait  vivre  à  son 
lecteur  un  véritable  drame,  celui  de  l'éclosion  de  la  personne,  avec  des  pressentiments 
prometteurs,  des  résistances  paradoxales,  des  faux-semblants  dans  la  pratique  des 
écrivons  et  des  faux-fuyants  dans  la  théorie  des  poéticiens;  si  l'idéal  d'un  style 
individuel  finit  par  s'affirmer,  c'est  à  la  suite  d'une  crise  profonde  qui  aboutit  à 
l'abandon  d'un  "englobement  universel  de  l'être  et  du  sens  dans  une  structure  close." 

Le  chapitre  Un  fait  utilement  le  point,  en  quelque  200  pages,  sur  la  place  du  sujet 
dans  la  tradition  scolaire,  dont  les  "exercices"  expliquent  en  profondeur  le  mécanisme 
de  l'écriture;  le  primat  de  la  rhétorique  est  le  symptôme  d'une  esthétique  où  l'art 
prévaut  sur  la  nature:  l'opposition  de  la  brevitas  à  la  copia  laisse  clairement  percevoir 
la  "différence"  qui  caractérise  le  particulier  par  rapport  à  l'universel,  le  style  "bas"  par 
rapport  au  "sublime."  Même  si,  dans  un  système  didactique  où  Vimitatio  se  développe 
en  une  concurrence  fervente,  la  différence  marque  une  supériorité;  cette  supériorité  est 
encore  de  l'ordre  de  l'universel,  de  la  copia  totalisante.  Le  chapitre  Deux  détecte  la 
prémonition  de  la  notion  d'originalité  dans  le  réveil  et  les  vicissitudes  de  la  Fureur, 
sous  la  forme  à&  fervor  spirituel  dans  la  poétique  de  Boccace  et  du/wror  divin  de  Ficin. 
J.  Lecointe  relie  ce  renouveau  de  l'idéal  à  la  conception  du  génie  (le  genius,  catégorie 
théologique  avant  d'être  littéraire,  et  Vingenium  néo-platonicien). 

Mais  le  caractère  génial  n'est  pas  encore  la  "personnalité"  littéraire;  J.  Lecointe 
datel'origined'un  style  vraiment  personnel,  expression  de  l'auteur  en  tant  qu'individu: 
ce  point  de  départ  est  le  moment  de  la  prise  de  conscience  de  V  ethos  comme  instance 
de  renonciation  et  lieu  de  l'invention.  Le  message  véridique  est  proféré  par  un  homme 
qui  s'adresse  à  un  autre  homme;  sans  tenir  compte  du  réfèrent  objectif  s'exprime  donc 
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un  caractère,  et  V éthique  affirme  la  valeur  du  moi  de  l'écrivain.  Cette  révolution  dans 
la  conception  de  la  littérature  est  concomitante  de  la  mise  en  valeur  rhétorique  du  genre 
épistolaire,  et,  par  voie  de  conséquence,  de  la  brevitas.  Le  chapitre  Trois  analyse  cette 
inversion  et  cette  subversion  de  la  hiérarchie  des  valeurs  àç,  gravis  cid'humilisàitrsL\eTS 
l'oeuvre  d'Érasme:  chez  lui,  l'évaluation  de  rélocution  se  relativise;  la  notion  d'aprwm 
est  une  prise  de  conscience  de  l'historicité  de  la  parole.  C'est  avec  Erasme  que 
l'écriture  de  V ethos  se  fait  style  personnel;  au  cours  de  ces  analyses,  l'histoire  littéraire 
de  la  Renaissance  confirme  les  puissantes  intuitions  de  Roland  Barthes  dans  Le  degré 
zéro  de  l'écriture.  Le  chapitre  Quatre  conçoit  "le  système  des  Belles-Lettres"  comme 
l'assimilation  du  cicéronianisme  atticisant  par  la  tradition  rhétorique  française.  Ici  le 
genre  du  Commentaire  (Muret  et  Pantaléon  Thévenin  commentant  Ronsard,  Thévenin 
commentant  Du  Bartas)  se  révèle  particulièrement  éclairant;  pour  l'esthétique  qui 
découle  de  la  stylistique  ramiste,  Vauctoritas  de  l'auteur  est  plutôt  dynamisme 
organisateur  que  création  personnelle.  Une  analyse  intéressante  de  l' idéal  dcproprietas 
chez  Barthélémy  Aneau  et  Guillaume  des  Autelz  révèle  la  permanence  d'un  certain 
attachement  au  passé  de  la  langue  nationale;  la  fidélité  peut  freiner  l'innovation. 

C'est  enfin  au  chapitre  Cinq,  aboutissement  dialectique  de  cette  problématique 
de  r  idéal  et  de  la  différence,  de  l' imitatio  objective  et  de  l'écriture  individuelle,  qu'est 
défini  "l'idéal  d'un  style  personnel."  La  mise  en  lumière  d'une  "philosophie  de 
V elegantia''  fondée  sur  Vélection,  le  choix,  résout  harmonieusement  la  double 
postulation  de  l' idéal  d'authenticité  et  de  l'écart  qui  définit  un  style;  c'est  ainsi,  comme 
le  conclut  fortement  J.  Lecointe,  que  se  "trouve  dépassée  la  bipolarité  hiérarchique  de 
la  copia-brevitas.''  La  poétique  de  la  prose  asianisante  s'ouvre  à  un  sublime  "dé- 
concertant" avec  les  Illustrations  de  Gaule  de  Jean  Lemaire  et  surtout  avec  l'oeuvre 
de  Rabelais,  qui  a  su  allier  miraculeusement  Velegantia,  ennemie  de  l'immodéré,  et  la 
copia  totalisante,  "récapitulative." 

A  chaque  étape  de  sa  démonstration,  et  avec  le  souci  rigoureux  d'éviter  tout 
anachronisme  lié  à  la  conception  moderne  de  "création  littéraire,"  J.  Lecointe  analyse, 
pour  fonder  son  travail  sur  des  bases  solides,  une  quantité  impressionnante  de  notions 
que  l'historien  de  la  littérature  rencontre  à  chaque  instant  sur  sa  route:  progrès,  style, 
art,  nature,  variété,  génie,  énergie,  naïveté,  inspiration,  "fureur,"  imitation,  mélancolie, 
Idée,  proprietas,  elegantia,  decorum,  aptum  peculiare,  etc.  Chacune  de  ces  études, 
conduite  avec  lucidité  et  érudition,  constitue,  certes,  une  pièce  de  l'argumentation 
générale,  mais  elle  est  en  soi  une  mise  au  point  éclairante,  voire  parfois  une  véritable 
monographie;  on  regrettera  à  cet  égard  le  manque  d'un  Index  notionum,  qui  aurait 
facilité  le  maniement  d'un  ouvrage  que  le  chercheur  aura  toujours  avantage  à  revisiter, 
mais  dont  la  masse  ne  favorise  pas  une  relecture  cursive,  d'autant  que  la  table  des 
matières  présente  de  légères  inexactitudes  (que  pardonne  facilement  le  lecteur 
bienveillant).  Un  elliptique  Tableau  des  motifs  ficiniens  de  la  Fureur  poétique  (pp. 
371-374),  qui  devrait  donner  une  vision  claire  de  la  question,  se  révèle  plutôt 
énigmatique. 

Il  est  inévitable  qu'un  livre  de  cette  ampleur  présente  quelques  coquilles,  mais  ici 
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il  semble  que,  dans  certains  chapitres,  le  typographe  ait  mis  sa  coquetterie  à  en  insérer 
régulièrement  au  moins  une  par  page;  la  déformation  des  noms  propres  est 
particulièrement  horripilante.  Il  est  scandaleux  de  trouver  le  nom  de  Michel  Zink 
défiguré  dans  le  texte  alors  qu'il  est  correctement  orthographié  dans  la  note  afférente, 
et  vice  versa. 

En  définitive,  cette  grande  thèse  prendra  une  place  méritée  à  côté  des  ouvrages 
canoniques  qui  analysent  l'histoire  de  la  culture  littéraire  occidentale,  de  R.  Curtius  à 
I.  Silver  et  à  H.  Weber,  d'E.  Garin  à  G.  Castor  et  à  K.  Meerhoff. 

GUY  DEMERSON,  Université  de  Clermont-Ferrand 


Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volume  33,  Adages  II  i  I  to  II  vi  100,  translated 
and  edited  by  R.  A.  B.  Mynors,  and  Volume  10,  The  Correspondence  of 
Erasmus:  Letters  1356  to  1534  (1523  to  1524),  translated  by  R.  A.  B.  Mynors 
and  Alexander  Dalzell,  annotated  by  James  M.  Estes.  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1991.  Pp.  x,  479.  And  1992.  Pp.  xxi,  515. 

With  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  CWE  is  approaching  the  halfway  mark  in 
two  important  sections  of  its  gigantic  enterprise.  One  half  of  Erasmus'  volume  of 
Adages  and  nearly  half  of  his  correspondence  are  now  available  in  English  translation. 
The  Adages  are  Erasmus'  huge  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  proverbs  and  other 
sayings  deemed  by  him  to  be  commonplace.  Most  of  them  were  never  before  translated 
into  a  modern  language.  Like  its  two  predecessors,  this  new  volume  of  CWE  Adages 
was  critically  edited  and  translated  by  the  late  Sir  Roger  Mynors,  who  has  also 
translated  almost  all  of  Erasmus'  correspondence  so  far  published,  including  most  of 
the  letters  in  this  latest  volume.  Sir  Roger's  translations  have  won  unanimous  praise. 
His  empathy  with  the  author  and  just  the  right  degree  of  freedom  from  the  Latin 
sentence  structure  ensure  that  Erasmus'  precision,  elegance,  wit  and  colloquial 
readability  are,  all  of  them,  preserved  in  modern  idiom.  The  Adages  are  a  medley  of 
classical  citations,  explanatory  narrative  and  scholarly  annotations.  Translating  them 
requires  particular  ingenuity.  To  mention  just  one  problem,  the  Greek  lines  and  single 
words  can  either  be  rendered  in  Greek  characters,  as  Erasmus  always  did,  or 
transliterated  or  translated.  Sir  Roger  solved  the  problem  by  combining  all  three  of 
these  options  on  the  basis  of  commonsense  rather  than  following  rigid  rules  (see  e.g. 
Adages  II  in  SO-Sl). 

Once  the  translation  of  the  Adages  is  complete,  we  are  promised  an  introductory 
volume  that  will  trace  the  development  of  the  collection — Erasmus  kept  adding  to  it 
throughout  his  working  life — and  survey  his  sources,  which  must  include  nearly  all  of 
the  classical  literature  then  available.  A  complete  index  of  Erasmus'  classical  sources 
is  as  crucial  to  Erasmus  scholarship  as  an  index  of  the  patristic  sources  used  in  his 
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editions  of  the  New  Testament.  As  far  as  the  Adages  are  concerned,  some  initial  relief 
is  provided  by  the  Amsterdam  Opera  Omnia,  whose  volumes  have  individual  indexes. 
Amsterdam  tackled  the  Adages,  beginning  with  the  last  part  of  the  collection  and  has 
now  begun  to  overlap  with  CWE,  which  started  at  the  beginning. 

The  reader  of  this  new  volume  will  notice  a  number  of  sayings  that  have  a  familiar 
ring  and  will  realise  that  Erasmus'  Adages  are  largely  responsible  for  their  remaining 
in  common  use.  Who  of  us  would  think  of  classical  antecedents  when  we  speak  of  a 
"rare  bird,"  "golden  fetters,"  or  "crocodile  tears"  (II  i  21,  iv  25,  60)?  Two  adages 
marking  the  start  of  a  fresh  lot  of  500  (II,  i  1,  v  1)  have  been  developed  into  proper 
essays  on  moral  issues.  The  former,  Festina  lente,  focuses  on  abuse  and  excellence  in 
the  printing  industry,  reserving  accolades  for  Erasmus'  own  printers,  Aldus  and 
Froben,  whose  emblematic  printer's  marks  serve  as  an  initial  point  of  reference.  The 
latter,  Spartam  nactus  es,  hanc  adoma,  advises  rulers  to  stick  to  their  home  turf  by 
presenting  recent  examples  of  the  dire  consequences  of  expansionist  policies.  This  was 
written  for  the  1515  edition  of  the  Adages.  Coming  at  a  time  when  Erasmus'  own 
prince,  the  future  Charles  V,  was  in  line  for  the  crowns  of  half  of  Europe,  the  message 
was  clear  enough.  Erasmus  often  used  iht  Adages  to  express  his  political  convictions, 
his  love  of  freedom  and  democracy  and  his  hatred  of  all  forms  of  tyranny  (e.g.  II  i  1, 
p.  12,iii31,v24). 

The  new  Correspondence  volume  covers  the  time  from  April  1523  to  the  end  of 
1524.  Since  Erasmus  himself  released  many  of  his  letters  for  publication  in  various 
collections  that  appeared  from  time  to  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  the  incidence  of  letters  never  published  in  his  lifetime  is  high. 
This  means  that  the  reader  has  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  Erasmus  a  number  of 
intelligences  that  he  did  not  wish  to  reveal  to  a  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Indeed, 
right  then  he  had  plenty  of  reasons  to  be  uneasy  and  to  feel  misunderstood.  This  volume 
encompasses  the  bitter  clash  with  Hutten  and  his  friends  that  continued  for  a  while  even 
after  Hutten  himself  had  died,  and  Erasmus'  painful  decision  to  confront  Luther  with 
his  De  libero  arbitrio.  Direct  exchanges  between  these  protagonists  present  some 
rather  sad  highlights  in  this  volume,  but  there  are  also  gratifying  ones,  such  as 
Erasmus'  memorable  and  discriminating  tribute  to  Cicero  in  the  dedicatory  letter  to  an 
edition  of  the  Tuscalanae  quaestiones  (Ep  1390),  while  Epp  1436  and  1437  offer 
precious  and  private  information  on  Erasmus'  youth. 

James  Estes'  preface  draws  attention  to  Erasmus'  desire,  expressed  in  many 
letters,  to  turn  his  back  on  Basel  and  the  German-speaking  world.  But  whither  should 
he  turn?  At  times  his  assertions  of  eagerness  to  move  to  Rome  seem  almost  sincere, 
whereas  a  glittering  offer  from  Paris  left  him  visibly  cold  and  pressure  combined  with 
promises  could  not  make  him  face  a  return  to  his  native  Netherlands.  He  knew  what 
relentless  critics  awaited  him  in  Rome,  at  the  Sorbonne  and  in  Louvain.  Above  all,  he 
knew  better  than  to  trust  any  prince.  He  remained  in  Basel  because  he  knew  of  no  other 
place  that  could  offer  him  the  freedom  and  the  independence  he  so  badly  needed.  The 
letters  of  this  volume  also  offer  glimpses  of  domestic  harmony  in  the  lodgings  he 
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rented  from  Froben  amid  such  neighbours  as  the  printer's  own  family  and  his  trusted 
friend,  the  canon  Ludwig  Baer.  The  city  council  too  was  conservative  and  could  be 
counted  on  for  support  against  irreverent  criticisms. 

All  editors  of  Erasmus'  correspondence  will  forever  remain  indebted  to  the  sharp 
eye  and  thoroughness  of  P.  S.  Allen  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  with  the  tracing, 
dating  and  annotating  of  Erasmus'  letters.  At  the  same  time  this  new  CWE  volume 
offers  many  introductions  to  individual  letters  and  notes  that  update,  complement  and 
sometimes  correct  the  information  provided  by  Allen.  Good  examples  of  such  new 
elucidations  are  the  introductions  and  notes  to  Epp  1369  and  1528.  Some  very  useful 
new  notes  are  also  found  in  Epp  1367, 1376, 1382, 1400, 1418, 1469, 1519  and  1523, 
to  give  a  random  selection.  Five  letters  have  been  assigned  new  dates — judiciously  so, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Ep  1436,  where  the  new  date  may  well  suggest  that  the 
unidentified  addressee  was  Goclenius.  If,  however,  Ep  1477 A  is  to  be  dated  from  after 
the  definitive  departure  of  Farel  from  Basel,  one  wonders  why  Erasmus  would  not 
strengthen  the  case  he  is  making  by  mentioning  that  Farel  had  indeed  been  expelled. 
Amid  many  incidences  of  fine  scholarship,  the  flaws  are  rare.  To  make  sense,  Ep 
1488:65f  ought  to  be  translated:  ". .  .whose  carelessness  has  caused  the  [previously 
mentioned]  horse  to  arrive  here  greatly  weakened."  The  "unidentified"  archdeacon  in 
Ep  1359  is,  of  course.  Ferry  Carondelet  (cf.  Ep  1350:  too  obvious,  Allen  assumed,  to 
require  a  note).  Ep  1365:  34-6  conceals  an  allusion,  typical  with  Erasmus,  to  Pliny's 
Natural  History  8.126  (cf.  CWE  Ep  1236  n.  23).  With  half  of  the  Correspondence 
volumes  published,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  late  for  the  CWE  editors  to  adopt 
finally  Allen's  ingenious  system  of  clarifying,  at  one  glance,  the  sequence  of  letter 
answering  letter.  It  is  often  important  to  read  a  correspondence  in  sequence,  but  in  the 
present  CWE  volume  the  pertinent  information  is  sometimes  hard  to  find  in  the  middle 
of  a  lengthy  introduction  or,  in  a  number  of  cases,  it  is  not  given  at  all. 

PETER  G.  BIETENHOLZ,  University  of  Saskatchewan 
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Kenneth  R.  Andrews.  Ships,  Money  and  Politics:  Seafaring  and  Naval 
Enterprise  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1991.  Pp.  X,  240. 

In  1984,  Kenneth  R.  Andrews,  author  of  books  on  EUzabethan  privateering.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  the  Spanish  Caribbean,  pubhshed  his  important  study  of  the 
prehistory  of  Colonial  America  and  the  genesis  of  the  British  Empire  between  1480 
and  1630 — Trade,  Plunder  and  Settlement.  He  has  now  added  to  his  studies  of  British 
maritime  history  a  close  examination  of  naval  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
(1625-1649). 

Rather  than  providing  a  general  account  of  Caroline  maritime  enterprise,  how- 
ever, Ships,  Money  and  Politics  consists  of  eight  essays  on  specific  topics,  which,  the 
author  explains  in  his  preface,  particularly  interest  him  and  which,  he  trusts,  will  "form 
a  meaningful  cluster"  (p.  ix).  The  book  is  not  intended,  then,  to  be  a  comprehensive 
history,  though  it  does  attempt  to  touch  on  certain  key  dimensions  of  maritime 
history — economic,  naval  and  political.  Such  an  approach  may  raise  questions 
concerning  balance  and  focus.  The  matter  of  ship  money  is  appropriately  dealt  with  in 
one  lengthy  essay,  for  example,  but  other  essays  appear  at  first  glance  to  deal  with 
relatively  less  central  matters,  e.g.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  famous  act  of  unauthorized 
privateering  in  1628  at  the  Turkish  port  of  Scanderoon  (now  known  as  Iskenderun  or 
Alexandretta)  and  William  Rainborowe's  expedition  to  Sallee  in  1637.  The  former 
may  arguably  have  been  "the  only  episode  during  those  wars  which  the  English  could 
celebrate  as  a  victory,  albeit  a  victory  over  Venice  rather  than  Spain  or  France,  their 
proper  enemies"  (p.  127).  The  latter,  though  a  side-show,  may  indeed  have  demon- 
strated "the  success  of  ship  money  which  gave  the  government  the  resources  and  the 
confidence  to  seize  [an]  opportunity  and  exploit  it"  (p.  183).  Both  topics,  however, 
though  valuable  for  the  detailed  material  and  the  insights  about  maritime  affairs  they 
present,  are  essentially  exempla  within  the  much  larger  historical  framework.  For  the 
historian  already  familiar  with  the  broad  framework,  Andrews'  essays  will  be  of 
considerable  interest,  though  they  may  just  as  easily,  perhaps,  have  come  separately 
in  article  form.  For  the  non-specialist,  the  book  is  certainly  fascinating  in  what  it 
reveals  about  Caroline  naval  affairs,  but  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  inadequate  as  a 
substitute  for  the  single- volume  account  that  Andrews  considers  in  his  preface  would 
be  "potentially  boring"  (p.  ix). 

That  at  least  may  be  the  initial  response  of  most  readers.  However,  Ships,  Money 
and  Politics  has  certain  unifying  concerns  that  quickly  capture  the  reader's  attention, 
and  Andrews  argues  his  case  concerning  them  so  persuasively  that  the  reader's 
reservations  are  quickly  set  aside.  Central  to  Andrews'  argument  is  the  contention  that 
the  study  of  Caroline  naval  affairs  requires  that  one  deal  both  with  the  navy  and  the 
mercantile  marine  together,  the  two  being  intricately  interconnected.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  complex  network  of  interacting  forces  that  led  to  the  failure  of  the  early 
Stuart  regime  must  include  naval  affairs.  By  insisting  on  these  two  points,  Andrews 
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attempts  to  demonstrate  that  by  neglecting  maritime  and  naval  matters  students  of 
early  Stuart  polity  have  missed  something  of  vital  significance  in  the  economic  and 
political  turmoil  of  the  times. 

Extremely  useful,  and  itself  filled  with  challenging  ideas,  is  Andrews'  introduc- 
tory section.  Andrews  notes  that  Caroline  maritime  history  has  been  generally 
neglected  because  of  its  relative  lack  of  romance  and  heroics  in  comparison  to  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and  also  the  assumption  that  as  a  maritime  power  England  had  become 
ineffective.  Critical  of  that  assumption,  Andrews  argues  that  in  fact  masters  and  ships*  ' 
officers  were  now  superior  to  their  predecessors  in  handling  ships,  in  navigation,  and 
in  entrepreneurial  initiative.  Though  England  by  the  1 630s  "could  no  longer  match  the 
naval  forces  exercised  by  either  side  in  the  intensive  conflict  waged  for  the  sea-lanes 
of  western  Europe"  (p.  7),  the  forces  financed  by  ship  money  through  their  "regular 
presence  and  steady  work  did  much  to  ensure  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land's merchant  shipping  in  those  years"  (p.  11). 

In  the  chapters  that  follow,  Andrews  provides  a  great  deal  of  documentation  and 
analysis  of  specifics  in  support  of  his  main  contentions.  In  particular  there  is  much  to 
show  how  complex  the  relationship  was  among  ships,  money  and  politics.  Beginning 
with  a  highly-detailed  account  of  the  growth  of  the  shipping  industry  and  the  shipping 
boom  of  the  1630s,  a  matter  primarily  linked  with  commercial  activity,  and  noting  the 
manner  in  which  the  combined  needs  of  commerce  and  warfare  led  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing commitment  to  the  "defensible"  merchantman,  Andrews  comes  to  the  somewhat 
startling  conclusion  that  for  ship  owners  "average  profitability  was  a  remote  and 
practically  irrelevant  concept;  what  impressed  them  rather — and  should  impress  us  as 
more  significant  historically — was  the  variability  of  profits,  losses  and  everything 
connected  with  the  business  of  seafaring"  (p.  33).  This  chapter  then  leads  into  an 
equally  fascinating  one  on  the  shipowners,  a  highly  complex  topic  where  Andrews' 
mastery  of  archival  materials  is  at  its  best.  Andrews  then  turns  his  attention  to  Caroline 
seamen,  addressing  the  assumption  that  they  were  generally  a  discontented  and 
mutinous  lot.  Considerable  understanding  is  offered  as  to  why  this  may  have  been  so, 
but  what  is  more  interesting  is  Andrews'  argument  that  Charles  F  s  reign  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  nature  of  mutinous  behaviour.  Mutiny,  hitherto  a  matter  of 
individual  indiscipline,  became  a  collective  phenomenon  and  "a  regular  feature  of 
seafaring  for  the  next  century  and  a  half  (p.  83). 

Chapter  Four  focuses  upon  the  career  as  purser  of  one  Thomas  Anthony,  whose 
surviving  papers  in  the  records  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  provide  rare  evidence 
of  the  financial  transactions  involved  in  the  shipping  business.  Chapters  Five  and 
Seven  discuss,  as  already  mentioned,  Digby  at  Scanderoon  and  William  Rainborowe 
and  the  Sallee  Rovers.  Sandwiched  between  them  is  a  discussion  of  the  purposes  and 
uses  of  ship  money,  a  complicated  poorly-understood  topic  that  Andrews  does  much 
to  illuminate,  though  the  topic  remains  a  baffling  one.  Concerns  over  matters  of 
maritime  security,  foreign  policy,  national  prestige,  protection  of  commerce  and 
fishing,  and  sovereignty  claims  over  the  "English  seas"  all  mingled  with  the  desire  of 
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the  Crown  to  achieve  some  form  of  independence  of  ParHamentary  taxes.  With  this 
topic,  naval  affairs,  economics  and  politics  dovetail  so  inextricably  that,  as  Andrews 
shows,  the  three  concerns  must  be  treated  together,  and  simple  answers  cannot  be 
expected. 

Andrews'  chapter  on  Parliamentary  naval  enterprise  forms  a  natural  conclusion 
to  his  book,  though  it  is  in  some  ways  less  provocative  and  engaging  than  some  of  the 
earlier  material.  Even  so,  this  does  little  to  detract  from  the  fact  that  Ships,  Money  and 
Politics  is  an  extremely  useful  study  that  is  well-researched,  elegantly  written,  and 
cogently  argued.  Its  somewhat  diverse  chapters  do  indeed  form  "a  meaningful  cluster" 
and  add  greatly  to  the  understanding  of  the  significance  of  maritime  and  naval  matters 
within  the  larger  pattern  of  early  Stuart  political  and  economic  history. 

ALAN  R.  YOUNG,  Acadia  University 


Pierre  Brind' amour.  Nostradamus  astrophile.  Ottawa/Paris,  Presses  de 
l'Université  d'Ottawa/Éditions  Klincksieck,  1993.  Pp.  561. 

On  a  parfois  contesté  que  Michel  de  Nostredame  ait  été  astrologue:  l'usage  qu'il  fait 
du  symbolisme  astrologique  n'est-il  pas  l'expression  d'un  simple  recours  à  un  langage 
allégorique?  Pierre  Brind'  amour  montre  que  l' auteur  des  Centuries  se  réfère  bel  et  bien 
à  l'astrologie  en  tant  que  telle.  Pour  ce  faire,  il  explique  que  les  formules  employées 
par  cet  auteur  correspondent  le  plus  souvent  à  des  configurations  planétaires  réelles. 
Par  ailleurs,  l'activité  astrologique  de  cet  auteur  provençal  est  mise  en  évidence  par 
l'étude  de  sa  correspondance  qui  le  fait  s'entretenir  avec  ses  clients  et  par  ses 
almanachs  annuels.  Si  donc  Nostradamus  est  prophète,  il  est  à  n'en  pas  douter 
également  sinon  d'abord  astrologue. 

Toutefois,  la  démonstration  effectuée,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore  tirés  d'affaire, 
car  si  Pierre  Brind'  amour  nous  familiarise  avec  les  activités  de  Michel  de  Nostredame, 
astrologue,  il  reste  à  répondre  à  une  seconde  question:  ce  dernier  est-il  l'auteur  des 
Centuries,  ou  plus  exactement  de  quelles  Centuries  l' est-il?  Le  problème  de  leur 
paternité  vient  recouper  celui  de  leur  inspiration. 

La  préface  de  Nostradamus  astrophile  constitue  certes  une  bonne  mise  au  point 
méthodologique:  Pierre  Brind'amoar  y  insiste  sur  la  nécessité  des  recoupements,  des 
comparaisons,  pour  essayer  de  cerner  les  contrefaçons.  Il  y  regrette  la  difficulté  qu'il 
y  a  à  rassembler  toutes  les  pièces  du  puzzle  nostradamique  en  raison  de  la  dispersion 
des  lieux  de  conservation. 

On  est  dès  lors  d'autant  plus  surpris  en  abordant  le  corps  de  ce  savant  ouvrage  de 
ne  pas  toujours  voir  de  tels  principes  respectés.  Il  semble  en  effet  qu'en  pratique,  Pierre 
Brind'amour  ait  jugé  quelque  peu  fastidieux  de  rester  constamment  dans  l'expectative 
et  qu'il  ait  finalement  préféré  adopter  une  représentation  assez  traditionnelle  de  la 
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chronologie  de  l'oeuvre  nostradamique,  c'est-à-dire  celle  que  ses  premiers 
commentateurs  ont  souhaité  nous  voir  accepter. 

Le  titre  de  l'ouvrage  reste  ambigu:  on  s'y  réfère  en  effet  à  "Nostradamus"  et  non 
à  Michel  de  Nostredame  dont  c'est  le  pseudonyme:  "Nostradamus  astrophile.  Les 
astres  et  l'astrologie  dans  la  vie  et  l'oeuvre  de  Nostradamus"  [sic].  Or  le  nom 
"Nostradamus"  n'est-il  pas  plutôt  un  terme  générique  qui  recouvre  plusieurs  auteurs 
ayant  écrit  sous  ce  nom?  Comment  dans  ce  cas  parler  de  "la  vie  [. . .]  de  Nostradamus" 
au  singulier? 

En  réalité,  l'historien  trahit,  ce  faisant,  un  certain  parti  pris:  celui  de  considérer 
précisément  que  Michel  de  Nostredame  est  bel  et  bien  l'auteur  de  l'ensemble  de 
l'oeuvre  nostradamique  et  notamment  de  toutes  les  Centuries.  L'auteur,  en  aucune 
façon,  ne  semble  éprouver  la  tentation  de  prouver  que  Nostradamus  était  prophète, 
mais  il  n'est  pas  disposé  pour  autant  à  accepter  une  hypercritique  du  texte  à  la  façon 
de  la  critique  biblique  et  préfère  s'en  tenir  au  'canon'  en  vigueur  dans  les  éditions 
officielles. 

Pour  démontrer  d'ailleurs  l'unité  d'inspiration  de  l'oeuvre,  Pierre  Brind'amour 
propose  une  approche  par  thèmes  regroupant  à  chaque  fois  des  quatrains  issus  des 
diverses  Centuries,  tels  "Comètes  et  météores,"  "Les  grandes  conjonctions,"  etc.  Mais 
un  tel  travail  ne  saurait  masquer  une  certaine  hétérogénéité  du  propos  nostradamique. 
C  est  ainsi  que  certains  passages  de  l'oeuvre  sont  marqués  par  une  forme  d' antijudaisme 
qui  convient  assez  mal  à  un  descendant  de  Juifs  convertis. 

Les  Centuries  connurent-elles  un  fort  succès  du  vivant  de  Michel  de  Nostredame? 
On  peut  en  douter  et  les  témoignages  de  leur  impact  n'abondent  pas.  Il  semblerait  que 
leur  carrière  n'ait  vraiment  commencé  qu'à  la  mort  de  leur(s)  auteur(s)  et  que  dans  un 
premier  temps  celui  ci  (ou  ceux-ci?)  n'ait  été  renommé  que  pour  ses  almanachs  qui, 
pour  leur  part,  connurent  une  circulation  européenne  attestée  par  le  nombre  de 
traductions. 

JACQUES  HALBRONN,  Parw 
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Alexander  Dalzell,  Charles  Fantazzi,  Richard  J.  Schoeck,  eds.  Acta  Conventus 
Neo-Latini  Torontonensis.  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress 
ofNeo-Latin  Studies.  Toronto,  8  August  to  13  August  1988.  Binghamton,  NY: 
Medieval  &  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies,  1991.  Pp.  x,  884. 

In  view  of  its  price  ($60.  US),  this  substantial  volume,  published  by  the  Center  for 
Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies  at  the  State  University  of  New  York/ 
Binghamton,  is  unlikely  to  grace  the  bookshelves  of  many  scholars,  but  it  should  be 
made  available  at  least  by  librarians  as  aportrait  of  late  Latin  studies  at  the  present  time. 
And  the  price  is  offset  by  the  quality  of  the  book,  surprisingly  light  and  beautifully 
balanced,  with  clearly  printed  pages  of  generous  margins  that  nestle  easily  in  the  hand. 
The  paper  and  the  binding  are  substantial  and  will  certainly  bear  repeated  use;  the 
publishers  need  not  apologize. 

While  it  is  perhaps  predictable  that  the  majority  of  scholars  represented  are  from 
the  Americas,  the  very  substantial  presence  of  Europeans  among  them  is  a  tribute  to 
the  initiative  of  the  organizers,  as  it  enriches  the  offerings.  The  first  quarter  of  the 
volume  includes  four  plenary  papers:  Maurice  Lebel  (Laval)  on  the  concept  of  the 
encyclopaedia  in  the  work  of  Guillaume  Budé,  Paul  Gerhard  Schmidt  (Freiburg)  on 
the  diary  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  Minna  Skafte  Jensen  (Copenhagen)  on 
the  role  of  Latin  ("the  language  of  eternity")  in  sixteenth-century  Danish  culture,  and 
Francesco  Tateo  (Bari)  on  "arms  and  letters,"  the  history  of  a  humanistic  topos.  All 
four  of  these  deserve  attention,  and  apart  from  their  intrinsic  interest  announce  the 
range  of  scholarship  brought  together  between  the  covers. 

The  plenary  papers  are  followed  by  papers  given  to  four  "seminars,"  on  Thomas 
More  and  Biography  (Marc'hadour,  McCutcheon,  Schoeck),  Erasmus  and  Literary 
Criticism  (Carrington,  Rummel,  Sider),  Epistolography  (Polak — an  abstract  only — , 
Fantazzi,  Henderson)  and  as  a  deft  allusion  to  the  host  country,  Bilingualism:  Latin  and 
the  Vernacular  at  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  last  seminar,  organized  and 
conducted  by  Gilbert  Ouy  and  Serge  Lusignan,  dealt  specifically  with  Latin-French 
bilingualism. 

The  communications,  65  in  all,  occupy  most  of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  40  or  so  pages,  which  are  given  over  to  a  special  session 
organized  by  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Classicos  of  the  Universidad  Autonomo  de 
Mexico.  This  session  provides  four  papers  of  rather  unusual  interest,  since  they  deal 
with  the  advent  of  European  Latin  culture,  literary  and  philosophical,  in  the  New 
Worid. 

The  question  arises  inevitably  in  a  brief  review  of  how  best  to  do  justice  to  the 
communications  without  providing  a  further  catalogue  of  ships,  or  resorting  to 
selectivity  which  could  only  in  the  end  be  prejudicial  to  the  authors  passed  over. 
Suffice  then  to  say  that  the  communications  take  the  theme  of  early  modern  Latinity 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  that  they  touch  on  art  theory  and  iconography  as  well  as 
philosophy,  literature,  historiography,  science,  education  and  (of  course)  religion,  and 
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range  geographically  from  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Germany  to  Scandinavia,  the 
Low  Countries,  Poland,  Spain  and  the  Americas.  Happily,  the  volume  is  concluded  by 
two  indexes  of  Names  and  Things,  to  allow  the  reader  to  search  out  cross-references 
as  well  as  particular  topics.  This  is  a  collection  which  testifies  to  the  vitality,  richness 
and  authority  of  contemporary  scholarship  in  the  field. 

JAMES  McCONICA,  Oxford  University 


Jennifer  Brady  and  Wyman  H.  Herendeen,  eds.  Jonson's  1616  Folio.  Dover: 
University  of  Delaware  Press,  1 99 1 .  Pp.  22 1 . 

J.R.  Mulryne  and  Margaret  Shewring,  eds.  Theatre  and  Government  under  the 
Early  Stuarts.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993.  Pp.  xiii,  271. 

Both  books  consist  of  invited  essays  by  differing  contributors;  at  least  one  in  each 
seems  peripheral  to  the  topic  announced  by  the  collection's  title.  In  Jonson's  1616 
Folio,  Katherine  Eisaman  Maus's  "Facts  of  the  Matter:  Satiric  and  Ideal  Economies 
in  the  Jonsonian  Imagination"  does  not  relate  Jonson's  satire  (mainly  in  the  comedies) 
to  its  place  in  the  1616  Folio,  so  the  editors  would  have  been  justified  in  replacing  it, 
especially  as  in  1989  the  paper  had  appeared  in  English  Literary  Renaissance.  Joseph 
Loewenstein's  "Printing  and  'The  Multitudinous  Presse':  The  Contentious  Texts  of 
Jonson's  Masques"  has  more  to  say  about  Jonson's  differences  with  Samuel  Daniel 
and  his  and  Dekker's  script  for  James  I' s  1604  entry  into  London  than  about  his  court 
masques  from  Blackness  to  The  Golden  Age  Restored.  The  space  the  Folio  gives  the 
masques  shows  their  importance  to  Jonson;  they  merit  another  essay  to  complement 
Loewenstein's. 

To  a  non-expert  on  bibliography,  Kevin  J.  Donovan' s  study  of  the  1616  Folio  qua 
book  is  admirably  clear.  Wyman  Herendeen' s  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts:  Pretexts 
to  the  1616  Folio"  shows  the  significance  of  Jonson's  separate  dedications  to  each 
division  of  his  book.  A  modern  reader  is  likely  to  skip  dedications  and  so  overlook  their 
importance  not  only  in  Jonson's  Folio  but  in  other  Renaissance  books.  William 
Blissett's  "Roman  Ben  Jonson"  looks  beyond  the  tragedies  Sejanus  and  Cataline  and 
their  failure  when  first  played  to  their  link  with  the  comical  satire  Poetaster,  showing 
how  Jonson's  "Romanitas,"  informed  by  his  reading  of  classical  literature  and  history, 
deffered  in  different  genres.  Sara  van  den  Berg's  "Ben  Jonson  and  the  Ideology  of 
Authorship"  illustrates  how,  in  the  Epigrams  and  The  Forrest,  "Jonson  consistently 
chooses  as  the  occasion  for  poetry  those  moments  that  clarify  the  double  location  of 
authorship  in  the  golden  world  of  art  and  the  brazen  world  of  circumstance,"  to  defend 
Jonson's  habit  of  showing  uni  versais  through  the  immediately  contemporary.  Stella 
P.  Revard's  "Classicism  and  Neo-Classicism"  on  the  same  poems  re-examines 
Jonson's  "overwhelming  Roman  debt"  to  Martial  and  Horace,  then  shows  his  less 
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recognized  debt  to  their  Renaissance  Neo-Latin  imitators.  Jennifer  Brady's  conclud- 
ing "'Noe  fault,  but  Life':  Jonson's  Folio  as  Monument  and  Barrier"  examines  how 
Jonson's  Folio  prematurely  made  him  a  "classic"  (hence  dead)  author  and  how,  in  the 
posthumous  Under-wood,  "the  aging  poet  experienced  his  altered  state"  as  "a 
mortifying  spectacle"  by  lasting  "long  enough  to  witness  a  partial  fragmentation  of  the 
corpus  he  had  labored  to  construct"  in  the  1616  Folio. 

J.R.  Mulryne's  introduction  to  Theatre  and  Government  under  the  Early  Stuarts 
declares. 

The  essays  collected  here  [.  .  .]  respond  to  [new  historicist  and  cultural 
materialist  approaches]  in  stressing  political  effect  more  than  literary  or 
theatrical  'quality,'  in  consciously  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  canon,  in 
evaluating  the  cultural  influence  of  censorship  and  control,  in  the  leading 
attention  given  to  previously  marginal  forms  such  as  masque  and  civic 
pageantry,  and  in  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  historical 
evidence  is  assessed  and  deployed. 

He  considers  some  "disturbing"  results  from  this  approach  to  Shakespeare  (especially 
in  recent  stage  and  film  versions),  then  summarizes  the  work  of  scholars  not 
represented  in  the  volume,  like  Alexander  Leggatt,  and  others,  like  Martin  Butler,  Julia 
Gasper,  Margot  Heinemann,  and  Graham  Parry,  contributors  to  it. 

Simon  Adams  is  the  only  historian  contributor,  perhaps  invited  to  discuss 
political  background  for  the  remaining  papers.  Though  he  surveys  early  Stuart 
historiography  for  the  past  century,  he  never  mentions  theatricality  as  an  instrument 
of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  government,  indeed  provides  little  more  than  a  critical 
bibliography.  Mulryne  seems  uncertain  about  this  paper;  after  saying  that  Adams 
"alone  among  our  contributors  teaches  in  a  department  of  history"  he  ignores  his  essay 
while  commenting  on  all  the  rest.  Katherine  McLuskie'  s  "Politics  and  Dramatic  Form 
in  Early  Modem  Tragedy,"  too  brief  for  the  range  of  its  subject  matter,  is  mainly  on 
historical  plays,  mostly  Elizabethan  rather  than  Stuart.  Julia  Gasper's  "Reformation 
Plays  on  the  Public  Stage"  relates  some  of  the  same  plays  to  their  role  in  Jacobean 
church  controversy.  Margot  Heinemann' s  "Drama  and  Opinion  in  the  1 620s:  Middleton 
and  Massinger"  supplements  her  discussion  of  Middleton  in  Puritanism  and  Theatre 
and  adds  more  on  Massinger,  but  barely  names  their  frequent  collaborator  Fletcher,  the 
King's  Men's  dramatist  who  surely  had  some  say  about  content  in  plays  he  partly 
wrote,  or  "dressed"  before  performance. 

The  core  articles  of  this  collection  are  those  concerned  with  censorship  and  "the 
msirginal  forms"  of  masque  and  civic  pageantry.  Richard  Dutton's  "Ben  Jonson  and 
the  Master  of  the  Revels"  examines  the  censorship  activities  of  the  Masters  Jonson 
lived  under — Tilney,  Buc,  Astley,  and  Herbert — and  how  he  confronted  them. 
Graham  Parry's  "Politics  of  the  Jacobean  Masque"  and  Martin  Butler's  "Reform  or 
Reverence?  The  Politics  of  the  Caroline  Masque"  relate  the  position  of  masque  writers 
to  the  changing  political  environment.  Parry  ' s  shows  how  opposition  between  James's 
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(and  Queen  Anne's)  foreign  policy  and  Prince  Henry's  was  almost  overt  in  the 
masques  of  1609-1613,  while  Butler's  shows  how  the  CaroUne  masque  "inculcate[d] 
respect  for  the  programme  and  achievements  of  Charles's  government,"  yet  built 
"bridges  to  the  king' s  critics  (some  of  whom  might  have  been  dancing  in  the  masque)." 
James  Knowles's  "The  Spectacle  of  the  Realm:  Civic  Consciousness,  Rhetoric  and 
Ritual  in  Early  Modern  London"  examines  urban  spectacles  as  analogues  and  debtors 
to  the  court  masque,  having  similar  purposes  but  for  different  ends. 

Essay  collections  like  these  two  can  bring  their  readers  a  greater  variety  of 
information  and  points  of  view  than  could  a  set  of  monographs  on  the  same  subjects. 
Their  quality  depends  on  the  quality  of  each  contributor's  submission,  and  when 
essays  are,  like  these,  invited,  editors  can  be  hostages  to  their  contributors,  since  to 
refuse  a  paper  or  demand  extensive  rewriting  is  almost  impossible,  especially  with  an 
approaching  (or  past)  deadline.  These  collections  contain  much  of  value,  but  greater 
editorial  toughness,  in  some  instances,  would  have  bettered  both, 

JEAN  MacINTYRE,  University  of  Alberta 
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Margaret  J.  Osier,  ed.  Atoms,  Pneuma  and  Tranquillity:  Epicurean  and  Stoic 
Themes  in  European  Thought.  Cambridge  and  New  York:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1991 .  Pp.  xii,  304. 

This  volume  of  fourteen  essays  on  the  historical  influence  of  Epicureanism  and 
Stoicism  grew  out  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Calgary  Institute  for  the 
Humanities  in  1988.  The  great  majority  are  focused  on  the  period  from  1400-1700. 
Attention  is  given  about  equally  to  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  with  two  papers 
discussing  the  influence  of  both,  while  five  each  are  exclusively  devoted  to  either 
Stoicism  or  Epicureanism.  Stoicism  was  most  influential  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  Epicureanism  coming  into  its  own  in  the  following  century.  Accord- 
ingly, discussion  of  Stoicism  dominates  the  first  half  of  the  volume,  being  gradually 
overshadowed  by  studies  of  Epicurean  influence. 

The  work  begins  with  a  helpful  introduction  by  Margaret  Osier  and  Letizia 
Panizza,  outlining  the  fundamental  elements  of  classical  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
It  is  followed  by  an  insightful  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  classical  Stoicism's 
ideas  on  ethics,  logic  and  physics  by  Gerard  Verbeke.  Verbeke  explains  that  Stoic 
ethics  were  based  on  knowing  the  underlying  principles  that  governed  nature. 
Accordingly,  a  logic  appropriate  to  determining  these  principles  was  essential.  As  it 
turned  out  this  logic  was  of  an  associative  and  symbolical  kind. 

Stoicism  if  not  Epicureanism  was  an  important  influence  on  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  only  Calvin  Newmore'  s  discussion  of  medieval  logic 
reflects  this  impact.  Letizia  Parizza  starts  off  the  discussion  of  Renaissance  philosophy 
with  a  paper  intriguingly  entided  "Stoic  Psychotherapy  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance:  Petrarch's  De  Remediis.''  In  it  she  studies  Petrarch  as  a  practitioner  of 
what  she  refers  to  as  Stoic  psychotherapy  trying  to  provide  counsel  on,  among  other 
things,  the  Renaissance  equivalent  of  what  we  today  refer  to  as  mania,  depression  and 
anxiety.  Nicolas  Pound  follows  with  a  comparative  essay  on  the  fifteenth-century 
Castilian  scholar  Alfonso  de  Cartagena's  and  John  Calvin's  commentaries  on  Seneca's 
De  dementia,  fascinating  in  the  way  both  men  face  the  problem  of  philosophical  truth 
speaking  to  political  power.  Pound's  treatment  of  Calvin  is  too  compressed  and 
deserves  further  elaboration.  There  follow  two  papers  on  Epicureanism:  Maristella  De 
P.  Lorch  studying  Valla's  De  Voluptate  as  a  dramatic  work  while  Louise  Fothergill- 
Pay  ne  shows  the  way  Seneca' s  work  paradoxically  became  a  source  for  learning  about 
Epicureanism  during  the  Renaissance. 

Peter  Barker's  essay  on  Stoic  contributions  to  early  modem  science  focuses 
especially  on  the  importance  of  Stoic  physics  as  an  alternative  to  that  of  Aristotle.  By  the 
mid-sixteenth  century  Aristotle' s  notion  of  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  superlunar 
and  sublunar  spheres  began  to  be  seriously  questioned.  Barker  shows  that  the  Frenchman 
Jean  Pena  was  the  first  European  to  provide  an  intellectual  alternative  by  fixing  on  the 
Stoic  notion  of  the  pneuma,  out  of  which  he  claimed  both  heaven  and  earth  were 
composed.  Tycho  Brahe,  it  appears,  employed  a  modified  version  of  Pena' s  conception. 
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No  less  than  seven  out  of  the  fourteen  essays  discuss  the  influence  of  Epicurean- 
ism on  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  science  and  philosophy.  Here  the  central 
figure  is  Pierre  Gassendi,  who  was  instrumental  in  offering  Epicureanism  as  an 
alternative  to  both  Aristotelianism  and  skepticism.  Margaret  Osier' s  paper  on  Gassendi'  s 
treatment  of  fortune,  fate  and  providence  helps  one  understand  the  way  in  which 
Gassendi  made  Epicureanism  acceptable  to  Christians  by  modifying  its  determinism, 
making  way  for  ongoing  divine  intervention  into  nature  and  leaving  room  for  human 
free  will  as  well. 

Lisa  Sarasohn's  study  of  Gassendi' s  attitudes  towards  politics  and  the  active  life 
distinguishes  her  essay  from  the  others,  which  are  concerned  with  metaphysics  and 
natural  philosophy  for  the  most  part.  She  makes  clear  that  Gassendi' s  preference  for  the 
private  life  was  based  on  the  teachings  of  Epicurus.  On  the  other  hand,  she  quite  rightly 
relates  this  preference  to  Gassendi' s  distaste  for  the  restrictions  of  public  life  under  an 
increasingly  absolutist  monarchy.  Sarasohn's  insights  on  this  point  coincide  with  other 
recent  scholarly  work  which  links  the  growing  appreciation  of  private  life  to  the 
increasing  rigidity  of  the  social  and  political  order  during  the  grand  siècle.  The  relationship 
between  philosophical  Epicureanism  and  libertinism  needs  further  exploration. 

One  would  think  that  the  influence  of  classical  metaphysics  would  have  come  to 
the  end  with  the  appearance  of  the  elaborate  metaphysical  system  of  Descartes.  Yet  J. 
T.  Dobbs  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  modified  conception  of  the  Stoic  pneuma  lay 
behind  Newton's  notion  of  immaterial  ether.  Loath  to  accept  the  idea  of  action  at  a 
distance,  Newton  found  the  resistance  of  Descartes'  material  aether  incompatible  with 
his  own  laws  of  planetary  motion.  In  its  place  he  redefined  the  Stoic  pneuma  as  an 
immaterial  force  which  bound  the  universe  together. 

Gassendi' s  Epicureanism  played  its  part  in  the  development  of  Locke's  conception 
of  the  soul,  as  John  Wright  makes  clear.  Likewise,  it  played  a  role  in  the  elaboration  of 
Boyle' s  and  Newton' s  corpuscular  theories.  Thomas  Lennon,  indeed,  makes  a  connection 
between  Gassendi' s  Epicurean  atomism  and  the  development  of  Locke's  and  Berkeley's 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities. 

This  collection  of  essays  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  the  ongoing  influence  of  the 
Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies  during  the  early  modern  period.  They  had  an 
important  role  in  undermining  the  institutional  orthodoxy  of  Aristotelianism.  Yet  the 
mention  of  such  luminaries  as  Descartes,  Boyle  and  Newton  forces  one  to  recognize 
that  by  the  seventeenth  century  systems  of  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics  were 
created  which  surpassed  those  of  classical  antiquity.  Stoic  and  Epicurean  elements 
survived  and  even  remained  an  influence,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  residue  among  much 
stronger  philosophical  systems.  Stoicism  in  particular  appears  to  assume  the  role  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  bien-pensants  in  eighteenth-century  Scotland,  where  it  became  a 
kind  of  establishment  ethic  in  Scottish  academe.  Thus,  M.  A.  Stewart  in  the  concluding 
essay  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  David  Hume  to  set  his  corrosive  modern 
skepticism  against  this  orthodoxy. 

HENRY  HELLER,  University  of  Manitoba 
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Material  London 

The  Folger  Institute  announces  a  major  conference,  featuring  Ian  Archer  of  Oxford 
University,  on  the  tremendous  development  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  the  Folger  Institute  16- 18  March  1995. 
For  more  information,  please  write  to  the  Folger  Institute,  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
201  East  Capitol  Street  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003-1094,  USA. 

Confraternity  Studies 

The  Society  for  Confraternity  Studies  will  be  presenting  special  sessions  at  the  1995 
Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference  in  San  Francisco  (26-29  October).  If  you  are 
interested  in  proposing  a  paper  for  those  sessions,  please  write  to  Prof.  Nicholas 
Terpstra,  c/o  Villa  I  Tatti,  Via  di  Vincigliata  26,  50135  Florence,  Italy. 

Antiquity  Revisited 

Antiquity  Revisited  is  the  theme  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Interdisciplinbary  Symposium 
in  medieval.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies.  The  conference  will  be  held,  17-18 
February  ,  1995,  at  the  University  of  Miami.  Please  write  to:  Prof.  Jane  E.  Connolly, 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables,  Rorida  33124,  USA. 

Le  Moyen  Age  et  l'ère  moderne 

C'est  à  l'Université  deBayreuth  qu'aura  lieu,  les  13-16  mars  1995,  un  colloque  intitulé 
"Le  Moyen  Age  et  l'ère  moderne:  Découverte  et  reconstruction  du  monde  médiéval." 
Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements,  prière  d'écrire  à  l'adresse  suivante:  Prof.  Peter 
Segl,  Lehrstuhl  fur  Mittelalterliche  Geschichte  und  Historische  Hilfwissenschaften, 
Universitât  Bayreuth,  Postfach  10  12  51,  95440  Bayreuth,  Allemagne. 
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Study  of  Early  Modern  Women 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Early  Modem  Women  will  be  held,  30- 
31  March  1995,  in  New  York  City.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Prof.  Jane 
Donawerth,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 
20742,  USA. 

Les  Essais  de  Montaigne  et  Marie  de  Goumay 

Colloque  sur  les  rapports  entre  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  Marie  de  Goumay:  du  3 1  mars 
au  l^avril  1995  à  l'Université  Duke.  Prière  d'écrire  au  Prof.  Marcel  Tetel,  Department 
of  Romance  Studies,  Box  90237,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27708- 
0257,  USA. 

Early  Modern  Literary  Studies 

This  is  a  new  joumal  in  electronic  fomi  in  the  field  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  English  literature.  It  will  contain  articles  which  will  examine  English  literature 
from  various  perspectives,  as  well  as  reviews.  It  will  be  published  three  times  a  year. 
For  inforaiation  on  EMLS,  please  write  to  Prof.  Raymond  G.  Siemens,  Department  of 
English,  University  of  British  Columbia,  #397  - 1 873  East  Mall,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia  V6T1Z1. 

Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 

Le  congrès  annuel  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  aura  lieu  les 
30-31  mai,  1"  juin  1995  à  l'Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal.  Pour  de  plus  amples 
renseignements,  veuillez  écrire  au  Prof.  BrendaDunn-Lardeau,  Département  d'Etudes 
littéraires.  Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal,  Case  postale  8888,  Suce.  A,  Montréal, 
Québec  H3C  3P8. 

Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  be  held  May 
30  and  3 1 ,  June  1 ,  at  the  University  of  Quebec  at  Montreal.  Please  write  to  Prof.  Brenda 
Dunn-Lardeau,  Département  d'Études  littéraires,  Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal, 
Case  postale  8888,  Succursale  A,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3P8. 

Poverty  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

The  Institute  of  Romance  Studies  at  the  University  of  London  presents  a  one-day 
seminar,  31  March  1995,  on  "Poverty  in  Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-Century  Spain. 
Please  write  to:  Prof.  Damaso  de  Lario,  Institute  of  Romance  Studies,  Senate  House, 
University  of  London,  Mallet  Street,  London  WCIE  7HU,  UK. 
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Les  systèmes  mythologiques 

Colloque  international  sur  les  systèmes  mythologiques,  les  9-10  juin  1995  à  Paris. 
Veuillez  communiquer  avec  le  prof.  Marjorie  Prévôt,  Centre  Mythes  et  Littérature, 
Université  Charles-de-Gaulle,  B.P.  149,  59653  Villeneuve  d' Asq  CEDEX,  France. 

Milton  Symposium 

The  Fifth  Annual  Milton  Symposium  will  be  held,  9-14  July,  1995,  at  the  University 
of  Wales.  For  information,  please  write  to:  Prof.  Thomas  N.  Corns,  School  of  English 
and  Linguistics,  University  of  Wales,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  UK. 

Agrippa  d'Aubigné 

La  revue  Albineana  est  à  la  recherche  d'articles  pour  un  numéro  spécial  sur  Agrippa 
d' Aubigné.  Faire  parvenir  toute  proposition  au  Prof.  Colette  H.  Winn,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  &  Literatures,  Washington  University,  1  Brookings  Drive,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63130-4899,  USA. 


The  editor  welœmes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
period.  Manuscripts  in  duphcate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial  office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA  Handbook,  with 
endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual  contributors,  but  permission  to 
reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained  from  the  editor. 

The  joumal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in  reviewing 
books  should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor. 

*  *  * 

La  revue  sollicite  des  manuscrits  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme. 
Les  manuscrits  en  deux  exemplaires  doivent  être  postés  à  l'adresse  suivante: 

Renaissance  et  Réforme 
Département  d'études  françaises 
Université  de  Guelph 
Guelph  (Ontario)  NIG  2W 1 
CANADA 

Les  textes  en  français  ou  en  anglais  seront  soumis  à  l'évaluation  exteme.  Veuillez  vous 
conformer  aux  conventions  textuelles  habituelles,  avec  l'appareil  de  notes  à  la  fm  de  votre 
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EDITORIAL 


Nous  sommes,  comme  le  dit  si  bien 
David  G.  Smith  dans  un  article  récent  de 
Dianoia,  entré  dans  l'interrègne.  Toutes 
ces  voix  souterraines,  ces  voix  mises  à 
l'écart  des  ordres  dominants,  il  nous  faut 
aujourd'hui  les  entendre,  et  pour  cela  il 
nous  faut  savoir  être  à  l'écoute  de  leurs 
langages  singuliers.  Il  ne  suffit  pas,  malgré 
la  multiplication  des  interlocuteurs 
électroniques,  de  pouvoir  parler  à  une 
multiplicité  d'individus  produisant  une 
multiplicité  de  textes;  il  faut  surtout  savoir 
qui  et  où  nous  sommes  dans  le  temps  et 
dans  l'espace.  Il  n'y  a  plus,  dit  encore 
Smith,  de  naïveté  possible.  Comme  dans 
les  articles  que  nous  publions  ici,  sur 
John  Donne,  sur  Carlo  Sigonio,  sur  John 
Ford  ou  encore  sur  Shakespeare  et  Marie 
de  Gournay,  des  images  de  collision 
(Donne),  d'appropriation  (Shakespeare 
et  Marie  de  Gournay),  de  censure 
(Sigonio),  de  contamination  (Ford) 
apparaissent  à  la  conscience  critique.  Si 
nous,  vivons,  en  effet,  dans  une  époque 
d'intense  relativisme  et  d'incertitude 
intellectuelle,  du  moins  en  Occident,  c'  est 
que  nous  envisageons  l'histoire  comme 
une  succession  de  contacts  malsains,  de 
heurts,  sans  lesquels  il  ne  nous  a  pas  été 
possible  jusqu'à  maintenant  d'imaginer 
la  recherche  du  vrai.  Pourtant  cette  re- 
cherche est  le  fondement  de  tous  nos 
désirs. 


We  are,  as  David  G.  Smith  writes  in 
his  recent  article  published  in  Dianoia, 
"living  through  an  interregnum."  It  is 
"clear  that  all  those  voices  that  once  were 
only  subterranean,  or  off-stage,  to  the 
main  play  of  dominant  orders,  those  voices 
not  only  demand  to  be  heard,  but  for  the 
very  possibility  of  being  heard  to  exist, 
there  has  to  be  a  kind  of  deep  facing  of  the 
implications  of  what  really  hearing  an- 
other person,  or  group,  means  to  the  way 
one  lives. . ."  We  must  therefore  discover 
who  we  are  and  where  we  exactly  stand  in 
terms  of  time  and  space.  Our  talk  and  our 
interventions  in  the  world  cannot  go  on 
naively.  In  the  articles  published  here  on 
John  Donne,  Carlo  Sigonio,  John  Ford, 
Shakespeare  and  Marie  de  Gournay,  the 
authors  relate  insistent  images  of  colli- 
sion (Donne),  appropriation  (Shakespeare 
and  Marie  de  Gournay),  censorship 
(Sigonio),  and  contamination  (Ford).  In 
fact,  it  is  precisely  because  we  cannot 
envisage  the  writing  of  history  outside 
such  ideas  of  collision  and  unhealthy 
contacts  with  others  that  we  experience 
deep  moments  of  intellectual  uncertainty 
and  cultural  relativism.  So  far  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  possible  to  construct  the 
search  for  truth  beyond  what  Smith  calls 
"that  sickness  in  our  discursive  practices." 
And  yet  truth  is  still  the  founding  princi- 
ple for  everything  we  do  and  hope. 
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Mythologizing  the  Middle 

Class:  'Tis  Pity  She's  a 

Whore  and  the  Urban 

Bourgeoisie 


VALERIE  L. 

JEPHSON 

& 

BRUCE  THOMAS 

BOEHRER 


Summary:  This  paper  examines  the  strategies  through  which  John  Ford's 
play  validates  an  image  of  the  rising  urban  middle  class  as  constitutionally 
confused  and  therefore  destructive  to  the  social  fabric  of  seventeenth-century 
London.  The  portrayal  of  the  middle  class  as  struggling  to  inhabit  signifier  s 
of  gentility  while  simultaneously  undermining  their  value  as  indicators  of 
adherence  to  any  particular  social  code  constructs  the  urban  bourgeois  as  an 
object  deserving  of  enmity  and  punishment;  such  sentiments  are  in  turn 
mobilized  in  the  service  of  humorous  entertainment  for  an  implicitly  elite 
audience  via  a  set  of  historical  discourses  associating  political  egalitarianism 
with  incest,  and  class  mobility  with  a  self-interested  disregard  for  traditional 
cultural  practices. 


I 


n  1723,  as  he  passed  through  the  obscure  village  of  Anet,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Paris,  the  Condé  Comte  de  Charolais  spotted  a  townsman  in  a  night  bonnet, 
standing  by  the  front  door  of  his  modest  dwelling.  The  Comte,  already  famous 
for  extravagant  behavior,  shot  and  killed  him  as  amusement.*  When,  the  next 
morning,  Charolais  formally  requested  a  royal  pardon  for  the  act,  he  received 
it  on  account  of  rank  and  got  off  scot-free. 

This  event  might  not  be  worth  recounting  as  an  isolated  instance  of  social 
injustice,  were  it  not  at  the  same  time  both  an  act  of  entertainment  and  a 
declaration  of  personal  identity.  Charolais  sees  his  hapless  villager  as  an 
occasion  for  ugly,  sanguinary  fun,  and  this  fun  in  turn  distinguishes  Charolais 
from  the  ranks  of  those  theoretically  beneath  him;  the  unfortunate  bourgeois, 
on  the  other  hand,  emerges  from  Charolais'  behavior  as  both  intrinsically 
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obnoxious  and  constitutionally  impotent.  Hence  the  nobleman,  apparently 
offended  by  the  very  existence  of  his  social  inferior,  manages  to  transform  that 
inferior  into  two  related  things:  an  object  of  destructive  pastime  and  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  political  distance  between  aristocrat  and  citizen,  governor 
and  governed.  Charolais  is  not  alone  in  pursuing  such  a  project. 

In  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  England,  the  peerage's  ongoing 
impulse  pour  épater  le  bourgeois  is  just  as  evident,  if  not  usually  so  violent. 
Thus,  in  June  of  1663,  the  infamous  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  two  companions 
stood  naked  on  the  balcony  of  the  Cock  Tavern  in  Co  vent  Garden,  where 
Sedley  pissed  off  the  balcony  into  the  gathering  throng  below  and  then 
"preached  a  kind  of  mock  sermon,  probably  in  ribald  imitation  of  a  Puritan 
divine."^  The  symbolism  of  such  a  gesture  could  scarcely  be  more  blunt  or 
explicit;  the  Restoration  wit  exposes  himself  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  II,  in  the 
city  from  which  those  same  subjects  and/or  their  forebears  had  driven  Charles's 
father  in  1642;  he  declaims  a  parodie  scripture  lesson,  in  open  mockery  of  such 
reformed,  anti-royalist  sects  as  the  Ranters  and  the  Family  of  Love;  and  he 
holds  forth  in  naked  assurance  that  these  same  citizens  and  sects  can  do  nothing 
to  restrain  his  behavior.  Sedley' s  entertainment,  like  Charolais',  aims  to  be 
both  sweet  and  useful:  it  conveys  merriment  and  ontological  reassurance  to  its 
protagonists  and  their  peers  while  at  the  same  time  subjecting  their  enemies 
and  inferiors  to  humiliating,  deprecatory  abuse. 

From  this  standpoint,  Charolais'  impromptu  shooting  match  and  Sedley' s 
jolly  au  naturel  sermon  perform  symbolic  as  well  as  material  work:  they 
operate,  on  the  symbolic  level,  to  reformulate  and  reconfirm  the  social 
distinctions  whereby  such  aristocrats  lay  claim  to  such  pastimes  in  the  first 
place.  To  this  extent,  both  the  killing  and  the  indecent  exposure  serve  as  a  kind 
of  literature,  in  Kenneth  Burke's  celebrated  definition  of  the  literary  as 
"equipment  for  living";  both  deeds  develop  as  discursive  ''strategies  for 
dealing  with  situations,''  and  both  embody  attempts  to  "'direct  the  larger 
movements  and  operations'  in  one's  campaign  of  living."^  Moreover,  in  both 
cases,  the  fundamental  situation  to  be  coped  with  is  the  same:  a  profligate 
nobleman  finds  himself  confronted  by  a  detested  bourgeois  other,  whom  he 
seeks  to  discredit  or  minimize  or  wipe  out  altogether.  Finally,  in  both  cases,  the 
preferred  mode  of  coping  is  the  same,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  Both  Charolais 
and  Sedley  resort  to  brutal,  offensive,  and  at  best  marginally  legal  behavior  in 
order  to  abuse  and  humiliate  and  (in  Charolais'  case)  destroy  the  other;  then 
both  write  off  the  event  as  good  fun  while  inviting  their  peers  to  laugh  at  the 
proffered  spectacle.  They  have  discovered,  in  Michael  Bristol's  words,  how  to 
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make  "aesthetic  or  imaginative  pleasure  out  of  actual  historical  pain/"* 

If  it  is  therefore  possible  to  regard  these  events  as  a  kind  of  "symbolic 
action"  that  has  an  immediate  "bearing  upon  human  welfare"  then,  as  Burke 
has  argued,  it  should  equally  be  possible  to  regard  literary  texts  as  doing 
analogous  social  work  —  as  making  it  easier  to  maintain  particular  material 
arrangements  by  justifying  and  rehearsing  those  arrangements  on  the  concep- 
tual level. ^  In  this  essay  we  examine  a  single  instance  of  how  such  work  can 
be  done,  and  the  work  in  question  is  virtually  identical  to  that  performed  by 
Charolais  and  Sedley  in  their  light-hearted  capers  across  the  stage  of  history. 
The  immediate  literary  vehicle  for  this  work  is  John  Ford's  infamous  incest- 
play,  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore;  however,  we  would  suggest  that  Ford's  play  is 
not  unique  in  the  social  vision  it  promotes,  and  that  its  rhetoric  may  in  fact  be 
representative  of  persistent  strategies  for  mythologizing  the  emergent  urban 
bourgeoisie  in  Renaissance  and  Enlightenment  England.  These  strategies  are 
compactly  rehearsed  by  both  Sedley  and  Charolais,  and  played  out  in  greater 
detail  within  Ford's  text.  They  involve  a  programmatic,  violent  abuse  that 
represents  itself  as  comic  in  nature,  motivation,  and  effect;  a  persistent 
construction  of  the  urban  merchant  class  as  constitutionally  heteromorphous 
and  confused  —  a  kind  of  social  genus  mixtus;  and  an  implicit  identification 
of  the  audience  with  socially  advantaged  figures  to  whom  the  represented 
bourgeois  stand  in  a  relation  of  feckless  and  contaminating  opposition.  The 
first  of  these  three  gestures  helps  account  for  the  spectacularly  unamusing 
comedy  of  Ford's  play;  the  second  helps  to  explain  the  workings  of  Ford's 
main  plot;  and  the  third  helps  to  situate  the  play  with  respect  to  its  original  place 
of  production,  the  royal  auspices  under  which  the  original  players  (the  Queen' s 
Men)  produced  it,  and  the  politics  of  the  early  seventeenth-century  English 
theater  in  general. 

To  say  that  '775  Pity  She's  a  Whore  is  a  socially  conservative  play, 
identifying  with  the  entrenched  royalist  politics  of  Charles  I' s  later  reign  and 
self-consciously  twitting  the  anti-theatrical  interests  of  Puritans  and  parlia- 
mentarians, is  to  say  nothing  terribly  surprising.  But  it  is  surprising  to  note  how 
little  systematic  attention  critics  have  given  to  this  idea;  indeed,  scholars  have 
more  often  than  not  maintained  that  there  is  no  unifying  political  element  to 
'Tis  Pity  at  all.^  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  the  play's  conservatism  is  central 
to  its  overall  structure  and  function,  and  should  therefore  receive  a  kind  of 
systematic  analysis  that  has  not  previously  been  attempted.  To  this  end,  we  will 
argue  that  Ford's  play  imagines  a  world  in  which  dependable  distinctions 
between  upper  and  lower  social  ranks  have  collapsed,  and  that  this  collapse 
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effectively  governs  the  play  at  all  levels  of  organization,  plot,  and  theme.  The 
result  is  a  work  that  combines  sensational  tragedy  with  horrific  comedy,  that 
presents  the  emergent  middle  class  as  both  an  incestuous  monstrosity  and  a 
camivalesque  joke,  and  that  draws  in  the  process  upon  the  rich  traditions  of 
Renaissance  rogue  and  jestbook  literature.  Finally,  thus,  *Tis  Pity  performs  on 
stage  what  the  Comte  de  Charolais  performed  in  fact;  placing  itself  in  the 
position  of  indisputable  royal  authority,  the  play  kills  off  as  many  of  its  low 
characters  as  possible,  subjecting  them  —  and  the  play's  world  in  general  — 
to  the  "juridico-political"  dynamics  of  Renaissance  absolutist  discipline.^ 


The  dramatis  personae  of  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore  at  once  identifies  the 
play  with  the  relatively  small  number  of  Renaissance  tragedies  that  focus  on 
bourgeois  character- types.  There  are  no  heads  of  state,  landed  aristocrats,  or 
frustrated  heirs;  they  are  replaced  by  "the  gamut  of  urban  types  who  populate 
the  city  comedy."^  Nonetheless,  we  cannot  fully  endorse  Derek  Roper's  claim 
that  'Tis  Pity  therefore  "has  no  concern  with  the  court  or  courtiers",*^  and  we 
thoroughly  disagree  with  Robert  Omstein's  comment  that  "  'Tis  Pity  lacks  the 
concern  with  aristocratic  modes  of  behavior  that  marks  Ford's  later  plays."'" 
On  the  contrary.  Ford  makes  aristocratic  modes  of  behavior  conspicuous  by 
their  absence;  he  presents  a  world  in  which  the  few  noble  figures  that  remain 
have  been  alienated  from  their  proper  roles  and  forced  into  a  pernicious 
competition  with  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  result  of  Parma's  latent  pluralism.  Hence 
the  first  of  only  two  mentions  of  an  aristocrat  comes  from  the  nursemaid 
Putana,  appraising  Annabella's  suitors:  "there's  Grimaldi  the  soldier,  a  very 
well-timbered  fellow;  they  say  he  is  nephew  to  Duke  Mont  Ferrato ...  I  do  not 
like  him"  (I.ii.75-9).  Richardetto  later  refers  to  Grimaldi  as  "near  allied/  Unto 
the  Duke  Montferrato  ...  by  which  means/  He  hopes  to  get  the  love  of 
Annabella"  (II. iii. 28-33).  Grimaldi' s  status  wins  him  no  favor,  however,  and 
as  the  Cardinal  points  out,  "you,  sir  Florio,/  Thought  him  to  mean  a  husband 
for  your  daughter"  (III.ix.58-9).  The  failure  of  rank  to  command  respect  is 
symptomatic  of  a  larger  cultural  abscess:  a  pervasive  infection  by  the  bour- 
geoisie leads  to  other  such  anomalies  as  a  gentleman  and  a  servant  brawling  in 
the  street  over  a  merchant's  daughter,  servants  guiding  and  goading  their 
masters'  actions,  and  the  play's  immediate  vehicle,  incestuous  relations 
between  brother  and  sister.  The  Cardinal's  admonition  to  the  justice- seekers 
after  Bergetto's  murder  nicely  distills  'Tis  Pity's  advice  to  the  bourgeoisie  in 
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general:  "learn  more  wit,  for  shame"  (III.ix.61). 

Florio  certainly  needs  "more  wit"  in  choosing  a  husband  for  Annabella; 
although  he  has  already  promised  his  daughter  to  Soranzo  (I.ii.55-6),  he  later 
claims,  "I  will  not  force  my  daughter  'gainst  her  will"  (I.iii.3)  as  he  turns  to 
consider  Donado's  "fair  proffer"  (I.iii.l9).  Florio  finally  chooses  a  suitor, 
deciding  to  "order  't/  She  shall  be  married  ere  she  know  the  time . . .  My  Lord 
Soranzo  is  the  man  I  mean"  (III.iv.10-15),  but  the  marriage  negotiations  as  a 
whole  —  with  their  attendant  contradictions,  street-fighting,  and  general 
disarray  —  illustrate  the  folly  of  cross-class  wooing.  Negotiation  between 
fathers  and  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  young  woman  figures  often  in  Renaissance 
drama,  but  in  'Tis  Pity  it  serves  to  invert  the  social  order  and  foreground 
Florio' s  bourgeois  incompetence;  thus  Grimaldi  must  resort  to  a  murderous 
plan,  "an  unnoble  act"  (III.v.3),  because  in  a  world  of  social  equality,  "Where 
merit  cannot  sway,  policy  must"  (IILv.5). 

Anabella's  nursemaid,  Putana,  has  a  similarly  ambivalent  attitude  toward 
the  bachelors,  at  first  favoring  Soranzo  but  later  promising  to  praise  Bergetto. 
Her  motivation,  like  Florio' s,  is  financial;  to  Bergetto' s  uncle  she  attests, 
"Truly  I  do  commend  him  to  her  every  night  before  her  first  sleep,  because  I 
would  have  her  dream  of  him"  (Il.vi.  15-1 7),  and  thus  solicits  a  bit  of  coin.  For 
this  gratuity  Putana  promises,  "now  I  have  a  feeling  of  your  mind,  let  me  alone 
to  work"  (IILvi.22-3).  She  may  also  have  a  commission  from  Soranzo;  she 
mentions  that  he  is  "liberal,  that  I  know"  (I.ii.95)  while  extolling  him  to  such 
an  extreme  that  Anabella  remarks,  "Sure  the  woman  took  her  morning's 
draught  too  soon"  (I.ii.  102-4).  This  opportunistic  servant  also  supports  the 
incest  between  Annabella  and  Giovanni  and  maintains,  "if  a  young  wench  feel 
the  fit  upon  her,  let  her  take  anybody,  father  or  brother,  all  is  one"  (II.i.48-9). 

Although  the  humor  in  'Tis  Pity  is  elusive  at  best,  we  believe  that  Ford 
undertakes  to  amuse  the  audience  with  Florio' s  and  Putana' s  greedy  equivo- 
cations. But  because  their  behavior  betrays  a  preference  for  money  over  rank 
—  an  ignoble  discrimination  in  the  eyes  of  the  peerage  —  '775  Pity's  "angry 
justice"  (III.vii.6)  makes  examples  of  these  two:  Florio  dies  suddenly  upon 
hearing  Giovanni's  confession  of  incest,  and  Putana  meets  a  much  more 
violent  end  as  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  Earlier  blinded  and  tortured  by 
Vasques' s  henchmen-in-waiting,  she  is  finally  sentenced  by  the  Cardinal  "to 
be  burnt  to  ashes"  (V.vi.  1 35)  —  all  this  for  the  prurient  interests  of  the  "goodly 
madam- merchant"  (II.ii.49). 

Ford  most  humorously  embodies  the  ills  of  Parma  in  the  character  of 
Bergetto,  a  wealthy  oaf  whose  plebeian  demeanor  makes  him  the  laughing- 
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stock  of  the  play.  Midway  through  the  play  Grimaldi  fatally  stabs  Bergetto, 
mistaking  him  for  Soranzo,  and  even  while  bleeding  to  death  Bergetto  remains 
comic:  he  remarks,  "I  am  sure  I  cannot  piss  forward  and  backward,  and  yet  I 
am  wet  before  and  behind"  (in.vii.11-12).  His  wound  is  "a  stitch  fallen  in  my 
guts,"  and  he  calls  "for  a  flesh-tailor  quickly"  (III.vii.8-9).  Bergetto* s  murder 
thus  contrives  to  amuse  the  spectators,  who  implicitly  endorse  the  play's 
adjudication  and  punishment  of  this  pesky  upstart — who  earlier  would  "under- 
take with  a  handful  of  silver  to  buy  a  headful  of  wit  at  any  time"  (I.ii.l  14-6), 
but  finally  learns  what  lies  beyond  purchase.' ^ 

'Tis  Pity  cannot  excuse  Bergetto' s  twofold  crime  against  the  rainks:  not 
only  does  this  bourgeois  "golden  calf  (I.ii.l 29)  have  an  income  and  a 
patrimony,  but  he  also  seeks  to  play  the  part  of  an  aristocrat.  While  the 
nursemaid  Putana  sees  him  as  a  "brave  old  ape  in  a  silken  coat"  (I.ii.105), 
Bergetto  believes  himself  a  gentleman  and  wants  to  "go  abroad  to  see  fashions 
like  other  gallants"  (I.iii.50-1).  Other  characters  repeatedly  refer  to  Bergetto 
with  mocking  epithets  —  fool,  coxcomb,  ass,  etc.  —  and  even  worse,  some  of 
these  insults  come  not  from  "higher"  characters  but  from  the  "low"  servants, 
Putana  and  Poggio.  By  the  fourth  act,  Bergetto  has  been  mocked,  reviled, 
beaten  and  killed;  this  is  satire  with  a  vengeance. 

Bergetto  explicitly  constructs  himself  as  an  object  of  derisive  amusement 
when  he  relates  to  Florio,  Annabella  and  Donado  "a  good  jest"  (II.vi.66)  that 
seems  simply  brutal: 

As  I  was  walking  just  now  in  the  street,  I  met  a  swaggering  fellow  who  would 
needs  take  the  wall  of  me;  and  because  he  did  thrust  me,  I  very  valiantly 
called  him  rogue.  He  hereupon  bade  me  draw;  I  told  him  I  had  more  wit  than 
so;  but  when  he  saw  that  I  would  not,  he  did  so  maul  me  with  the  hilts  of  his 
rapier  that  my  head  sung  whilst  my  feet  capered  in  the  kennel. 

(II.vi.69-75) 

This  scene  enacts  a  failure  of  the  microeconomy  of  power  relations  in  Parma; 
the  bourgeois  upstart  spurns  as  inferior  a  member  of  the  peerage  and  then 
refuses  to  back  his  effrontery  with  the  satisfaction  that  traditional  social  codes 
demand.  Bergetto' s  remark  that  "I  had  more  wit  than  so"  reveals  his  view  of 
the  nobleman's  etiquette  as  an  essentially  meaningless  game — a  fashion  to  be 
tried  on  and  discarded  when  convenient.  The  gentleman  physically  vents  his 
frustration  on  Bergetto,  who  "laugh[s]  at  him  for  a  gull"  (II.vi.78)  from  the 
excrement-filled  gutter.  To  this  tale  Bergetto' s  uncle  responds  in  an  aside, 
"Was  ever  the  like  ass  seen!"  (II.vi.76) — another  cue  to  the  audience  that  this 
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episode  invites  mocking  laughter  rather  than  compassion  or  pity. 

The  figure  of  the  upstart  had  long  been  a  target  of  popular  literature  in 
England,'^  but  Ford's  portrayal  of  the  urban  merchant  class  goes  beyond 
satirizing  to  the  point  of  victimizing,  with  the  same  humorous  intent;  thus  for 
his  "apish  running  to  motions  and  fopperies"  (II.iv.43-4)  and  his  pretense  of 
gallantry  Bergetto  suffers  comically,  albeit  mortally.  Ford' s  characters  threaten 
to  undermine  aristocratic  authority  by  blurring  class  distinctions  and  sending 
contradictory  signals  to  the  unprivileged  masses;  if  commoners  conflate  the 
peerage  with  fools  like  Bergetto,  who  is  gulled  by  the  story  of  "a  strange  horse, 
a  most  excellent  beast . . .  whose  head,  to  the  wonder  of  all  Christian  people, 
stands  just  behind  where  his  tail  is"  (I.iii.37-40),  then  how  can  the  aristocracy 
maintain  its  own  identity  and  social  distinction?  Ford' s  answer  to  this  problem, 
perhaps  as  shocking  to  modern  audiences  as  it  was  humorous  to  the  Renais- 
sance gentry,  alleviates  any  threat  to  aristocratic  power  by  exposing  and 
annihilating  the  most  consummate  (and  hence  most  comical)  representatives 
of  the  motley  bourgeoisie. 

A  similar,  although  far  less  vicious,  caricature  of  a  wealthy  merchant- 
class  idiot  appears  in  Robert  Greene's  Groats-worth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentaunce  (1596).  This  pamphlet  tells  the  story  of  Luciano,  who 
inherits  the  estate  of  his  father  Gorinius,  a  usurer  to  whom  "gallants  sprung  of 
noble  parents  . . .  have  lost  their  patrimonies."'^  Gorinius'  dying  words  advise 
Luciano  how  to  infiltrate  the  ranks:  "certaine  Marchants  of  this  Citie  expect 
your  company,  sundry  Gentlemen  desire  your  familiarity,  and  by  conuersing 
with  such,  you  will  be  accounted  a  Gentleman"  (125).  Not  only  does  Gorinius 
assume  that  gentility  and  reputation  can  be  bred  through  association,  but  he 
errs  further  by  equating  merchants  with  gentlemen.  Gorinius  counsels  Luciano 
to  consort  with  "yong  gallants  . . .  and  be  not  moved  to  think  their  Auncestors 
were  famous,  but  consider  thine  were  obscure,  and  that  thy  father  was  the  first 
Gentleman  of  the  name"  (124-5).  A  similarly  self-important  attitude  underlies 
the  problems  in  Ford's  Parma,  where  the  sarcastic  Cardinal  must  reprimand 
"the  masters  of  this  commonwealth,"  because  they  "know  nor  duty  nor 
civility"  (in.ix.35, 30)  and  treat  a  cardinal' s  palace  as  if  it  were  some  "common 
inn"  (III.ix.33);  like  Greene's  characters,  these  "saucy  mates"  (III.ix.29)  have 
overstepped  their  bounds. 

In  the  case  of  Greene's  narrative,  moreover,  such  behavior  leads  to 
inevitable  exposure  and  retribution.  The  nouveau  riche  "gentleman"  Luciano 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  a  courtesan,  whom  he  desperately  tries  to  impress 
by  "striuing  to  set  a  countenance  on  his  turnd  face,  that  it  might  seem  of 
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wainscot  proofe'X130).  In  case  she  missed  the  hint,  Luciano  flashes  "a  gold 
wrought  handkercher,  whence  of  purpose  he  let  fall  a  handfull  of  angels"  (  1 30). 
Luciano's  dual  transgressions  against  the  peerage  (both  having  money  and 
flaunting  it)  are  reprimanded;  the  courtesan  and  he  "consume,  in  lesse  than  two 
yeares,  that  infinite  treasure  gathered  by  his  father,"  landing  him  a  place  "on 
pennilesse  bench"  (147).  Luciano's  treatment,  although  not  so  harsh  as  what 
Ford' s  characters  receive,  comes  about  for  the  same  reason  and  yields  the  same 
result:  a  foolish  upstart  has  conflated  money  with  rank,  and  must  therefore  be 
punished  and  humiliated — while  his  degradation  is  offered  up  to  an  audience 
of  "gentlemen"  for  their  "mirth  and  benefit"  (117). 

II 

It  is  easy  to  relate  such  symbolic  punishments  of  socially  transgressive 
characters  to  the  incest  theme  of  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore.  Indeed,  the  Marquis 
de  Sade  makes  this  relation  explicit  in  his  notorious  sequence  of  philosophico- 
politico-moral  dialogues.  La  philosophie  dans  la  boudoir  (1195).  Toward  the 
end  of  this  work,  Sade'  s  principal  libertine,  Dolmance,  reads  a  lengthy  political 
tractate  entitled  "Yet  Another  Effort,  Frenchmen,  If  You  Would  Become 
Republicans."  The  professed  aim  of  this  ironic  and  wide-ranging  discourse  is 
to  provide  the  citizens  of  post-revolutionary  France  with  "a  creed,  a  creed 
befitting  the  republican  character" '"*,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  end,  Dolmance' s 
pamphlet  literalizes  the  revolutionary  maxim  ''Liberté,  égalité,  fraternité*' 
with  ferocious  opportunism:'^ 

Is  incest . . .  dangerous?  Hardly.  It  loosens  family  ties  and  the  citizen  has  that 
much  more  love  to  lavish  on  his  country. . .  The  most  primitive  institutions 
smiled  upon  incest;  it  is  found  in  society's  origins:  it  was  consecrated  in 
every  religion,  every  law  encouraged  it ...  I  would  venture,  in  a  word,  that 
incest  ought  to  be  every  government' s  law — every  government  whose  basis 
is  fraternity  (324). 

It  is  admittedly  hard  to  view  Sade' s  insistence  upon  the  ancient  dignity  of 
incest  as  entirely  straightfaced  or  ingenuous.  However,  the  argument  adduced 
in  this  passage  is  in  fact  not  a  new  thing  at  all;  by  the  late  eighteenth  century 
it  had  already  lain  ubiquitously  implicit  in  two  centuries  of  early  modern 
absolutist  political  theory.  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  De  Republica  Anglorum 
(1562-65)  thus  derives  royal  power  from  Old  Testament  paternal  authority 
within  the  individual  family,  claiming  that  ''Adam,  Noa,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Esau . . .  absolutely  ruled  over  their  owne  children  and  bondmen"  as  primordial 
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patterns  of  royal  absolutism; ^^  Robert  Filmer' s  Patriarcha  (c.  1636)  follows 
suit,  insisting  that  "the  private  dominion  which  God  gave  to  Adam"  could  not 
be  "abrogated"  in  favor  of  "a  community  of  all  things  instituted  between  Noah 
and  his  sons";^^  and  James  I  lends  royal  support  to  this  convenient  common- 
place, remarking  that  "Kings  are . . .  compared  to  Fathers  of  families:  for  a  King 
is  trewly  Parens  patriae,  the  politique  father  of  his  people."^^  Such  thinking  — 
which  survives  in  twentieth-century  neo-conservative  paeans  to  traditional 
family  order  —  assumes  a  complementary,  specular  relationship  between  the 
arrangements  of  family  discipline  and  those  of  political  hierarchy;  the  differ- 
ential system  of  kinship  that  privileges  fathers  over  wives  and  children 
likewise  privileges  sovereigns  over  subjects,  and  to  undo  one  hierarchy  is  to 
undermine  the  other  as  well.  The  obvious  implication  of  this  argument  is  that 
the  collapse  of  political  absolutism  will  entail  the  breakdown  of  kinship 
distinctions  as  well,  and  those  distinctions  are  nowhere  more  clearly  instanti- 
ated than  in  the  prohibition  against  incest.  If  one  were  actually  to  institute 
Filmer' s  nightmare  of  "a  community  of  all  things  .  .  .  between  Noah  and  his 
sons,"  such  a  community  would  logically  have  to  involve  equal  sexual  access 
to  the  family's  women,  irrespective  of  their  kinship  status. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  single  most  remarkable  thing  about  Sade' s 
argument  in  Philosophy  in  the  Bedroom  is  its  profound  conservatism.  The 
axiological  basis  of  his  republican  creed  is  identical  to  that  of  Filmer' s  absolutism 
insofar  as  both  hold  kinship  difference  and  royalist  hegemony  to  be  mutually 
reinforcing,  interdependent  entities.  The  only  variance  is  that  Sade  deliberately 
presents  incest  —  like  republicanism  —  as  a  wonderful  idea,  coextensive  with 
nature  and  tradition;  Filmer,  Smith,  and  James  I  implicitly  demonize  it,  identify- 
ing it  with  social  and  moral  chaos.  The  mode  of  reasoning  in  the  Sadean  and 
absolutist  arguments  remains  constant,  however,  and  to  this  extent  Foucault  may 
rightly  call  Sade' s  work  a  "negative"  of  "the  Classical  age."'^ 

Philosophy  in  the  Bedroom  thus  provides  a  late  counterpart  to  *Tis  Pity 
She  *s  a  Whore  —  a  play  in  which  the  breakdown  of  "specialty  of  rule"  within 
the  commonwealth  as  a  whole  parallels  the  development  of  incestuous  passion 
within  the  individual  nuclear  family.  At  the  very  least,  it  must  be  granted  that 
Ford's  Giovanni  and  Sade' s  Dolmance  reason  similarly;  as  Giovanni  —  for 
whom  the  natural  authority  of  incest  becomes  something  of  an  obsession  — 
insists  to  Annabella, 

Wise  Nature  first  in  your  creation  meant 

To  make  you  mine:  else  't  had  been  sin  and  foul 

To  share  one  beauty  to  a  double  soul. 
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Nearness  in  birth  or  blood  doth  but  persuade 
A  nearer  nearness  in  affection. 

(I.ii.236-240) 


Or  again: 


Say  that  we  had  one  father,  say  one  womb 
(Curse  to  my  joys!)  gave  both  us  life  and  birth; 
Are  we  not  therefore  each  to  other  bound 
So  much  the  more  by  nature?  by  the  links 
Of  blood,  of  reason? 

(Li.28-31) 

Sade  echoes  these  sentiments  antiphonally,  almost  to  the  word,  when  he 
remonstrates  against  the  incest  prohibition: 

Is  it  not,  I  ask,  an  abominable  view  wherein  it  is  made  to  appear  a  crime  for 
a  man  to  place  higher  value  upon  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  to  which  natural 
feeling  draws  him  close?  One  might  just  as  well  say  that  we  are  forbidden 
to  love  too  much  the  individuals  Nature  enjoins  us  to  love  best  (324-325). 

To  this  extent,  Giovanni  explores  notions  of  family  relation  that  could  be  and 
were  allied  to  the  practice  of  political  heterodoxy.  It  is  worth  recalling,  in  a 
related  context,  the  glee  with  which  Milton's  royalist  critics  connected  his 
advocacy  of  divorce  to  his  defence  of  regicide,  arguing  that  Milton  "turned 
from  the  dissolution  of  marriage  to  the  divorce  of  kingdoms"  in  an  inevitable 
gesture.^^  Giovanni,  in  his  tum,  extends  this  familial  and  political  apostasy  to 
the  sphere  of  religious  doctrine  as  well,  insisting  that  hell  itself  "is  nought  else/ 
But  slavish  and  fond  superstitious  fear"  (V.iii.  19-20).  If,  as  James  I  famously 
maintained,  no  bishop  means  no  king;  and  if,  as  Smith,  James,  and  Filmer  all 
tend  to  assume,  no  king  means  no  family;  then  Giovanni  emerges  as  the 
unavoidable  end-product  of  an  ideological  levelling-principle  that  is  simulta- 
neously incestuous,  republican,  and  atheistic.  He  becomes  the  malignant  icon 
of  an  aggressive  and  emergent  English  underclass  that  has  no  use  for  bishops 
or  kings,  and  never  will. 

Thus,  moreover,  Giovanni  replaces  the  evacuated  stations  of  political  and 
religious  hierarchy  with  what  is,  in  effect,  a  kind  of  auto- idolatry.  Bereft  of  any 
externally-established  system  of  social  rank  and  lacking  any  reverence  for  the 
theology  that  supports  such  systems,  Giovanni  endows  his  beloved  sister  with 
the  authority  and  divinity  he  cannot  find  anywhere  else.  Her  "lips  would  tempt 
a  saint"  (I.ii.202);  her  beauty,  "if  framed  anew,/  The  gods  would  make  a  god 
of  (I.i.21  );  her  lips  are  like  Leda'  s,  from  which  Jove  "sucked  divine  ambrosia" 
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(ILi.17);  and  on  and  on.  Annabella  replaces  Giovanni's  prior  commitment  to 
strict  religious  and  educational  discipline,  and  in  the  process  she  comes  to 
embody  an  entirely  misplaced  reverence  for  oneself,  one's  class,  and  one's 
family  —  a  reverence  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  community 
represented  by  church,  school,  and  state: 

O  Giovanni!  hast  thou  left  the  schools 

Of  knowledge,  to  converse  with  lust  and  death? 

For  death  waits  on  thy  lust.  Look  through  the  world. 

And  thou  shalt  see  a  thousand  faces  shine 

More  glorious  than  this  idol  thou  adorest. 

(I.i.57-61) 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  Giovanni  really  has  forsaken  the  "world"  and 
its  institutions,  choosing  to  reconstruct  them  within  the  bosom  of  his  immedi- 
ate family:  "View  well  [Annabella' s]  face,  and  in  that  little  round/  You  may 
observe  a  world  of  variety"  (II.v.49-50).  From  the  twentieth-century  Euro- 
American  perspective,  it  may  seem  ludicrous  to  claim  that  if  you  reject 
traditional  absolutist  social  order  you  will  end  up  sleeping  with  your  brother 
or  sister.  But  that,  put  unceremoniously,  is  the  moral  of  Ford's  play. 

To  argue  this  thesis  is  not,  however,  to  deny  that  there  is  an  element  of 
sympathy  and  even  salacious  gratification  in  Ford's  construction  of  Giovanni 
and  Annabella.  Editors  and  commentators  from  the  nineteenth  century  for- 
ward have  been  unnerved  by  the  warmth  with  which  Ford  portrays  his  main 
characters'  incestuous  affair.  A  number  of  such  scholars  (including  William 
Hazlitt,  William  Gifford,  and  T.  S.  Eliot)^^  have  been  so  displeased  by  Ford's 
treatment  of  incest  that  they  have  ascribed  his  work  to  a  late  "literary 
decadence"  characterized  precisely  by  a  perverse  "taste  for  the  more  extraor- 
dinary sexual  themes."^^  This  position  unfortunately  forgets  that  incest  was  a 
popular  topic  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  representation  at  least  from  Thomas 
Preston  on;^^  moreover,  it  displays  a  curious  blindness  to  the  epistemological 
interdependence  of  decadence  (or  perversion)  and  canonical  morality  —  an 
interdependence  Jonathan  Dollimore  has  recently  and  forcefully  argued  on  the 
theoretical  level. ^"^ 

We  object  both  to  the  large  group  of  authors  who  identify  Ford's  work  as 
morally  decadent  and  to  the  smaller  but  equally  vocal  group  of  those  who 
would  recuperate  it  to  an  ideology  of  unconflicted  medieval  conservatism.^^ 
As  an  alternative,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  regard  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore  as 
mobilizing  the  discourses  of  repressive  morality  and  transgressive  perversion 
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at  the  same  time,  and  as  employing  each  of  these  apparently-exclusive  discourses 
to  authorize  and  enable  the  other.  In  this  respect  it  is  worth  recalling  Alan  Bray's 
work  on  that  other  much-demonized  Renaissance  sexual  practice,  homoeroticism. 
Bray  notes  something  remarkable  about  homosexuality  in  Renaissance  England: 
the  very  social  structures  that  protest  against  it  tend  to  encourage  it  surreptitiously 
at  the  same  time;  moreover,  Bray  observes.  Renaissance  Englishmen  who 
themselves  engage  in  homosexual  relationships  frequently  are  among  the  most 
vociferous  in  their  moral  denunciations  of  homosexuality.^^  Bray  resolves  this 
apparent  contradiction  by  arguing  that  the  socially  constructed  self  tends,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  constructedness,  to  locate  perversion  as  a  quality  intrinsic  to 
others  rather  than  to  itself  —  that  Renaissance  society's  "readiness  ...  to 
recognise  homosexuality  in  an  alien  context  is  in  marked  contrast  to  its  reluctance 
to  do  so  within."^^  Hence  the  discourse  of  the  traditionally  socialized  individual 
remains  concertedly  blind  to  its  own  dependence  upon  the  categories  of  behavior 
it  seeks  to  exclude  from  the  community. 

This  ambivalence  in  the  discursive  structure  of  the  self  comprises  what 
Peter  Stallybrass  and  AUon  White  have  called  "a  mobile,  conflictual  fusion  of 
power,  fear  and  desire  in  the  construction  of  subjectivity:  a  psychological 
dependence  upon  precisely  those  Others  which  are  being  rigorously  opposed 
and  excluded  at  the  social  level."^^  And  it  is  just  this  sort  of  conflicted 
dependence  that  ultimately  relates  'Tis  Pity's  spectacle  of  incest  and  social 
transgression  to  the  equally  spectacular  discourse  of  the  Comte  de  Charolais 
and  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  For  both  of  these  figures  the  gesture  of  social  or  moral 
discipline  (suppressing  the  bourgeois,  expounding  upon  scripture)  is  sub- 
tended and  enabled  by  a  concurrent  element  of  immorality  and  transgression. 
Likewise,  Ford's  incest  plot  locates  itself  at  the  intersection  of  a  rigidly 
repressive  moral  code  and  a  defiant,  irrepressible  prurience.  Faced  with  the 
pervasive  atrocity  of  bourgeois  disorder,  Giovanni  and  Annabella  respond  to 
it  in  the  only  possible  way;  where  Charolais'  response  involved  specially- 
sanctioned  murder,  and  Sedley' s  involved  indecent  exposure  and  disturbing 
the  peace,  Giovanni  and  Annabella  take  refuge  in  an  incestuous  union  that  they 
sanctify  as  holy  wedlock.  Incest  is  "abhorred"  (V.v.73),  but  it  is  always  "other 
incest"  (V.v.73);  the  "laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use/  May  justly  blame" 
Giovanni  and  Annabella  (  V.  v.70-7 1  ),  but  even  as  Giovanni  acknowledges  that 
this  is  so,  he  can  despatch  Annabella  "to  fill  a  throne/  Of  innocence  and  sanctity 
in  Heaven"  (V.v.64-65).  The  incest  that  assumes  an  atrocious  air  when 
attached  to  the  bourgeois  other  may  nonetheless  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as 
occasion  for  pathos  within  the  socially  constructed  and  privileged  self.  'Tis 
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Pity  She's  a  Whore  remains  a  profoundly  conservative,  moral  play  only 
because  it  is  so  flamingly  perverse. 

in 

Not  only  does  Ford  imply  morality  through  perversion,  but  he  also 
extracts  humor  from  violence  and  contumely;  such  is  the  seemingly  contradic- 
tory structure  of  'Tis  Pity  She 's  a  Whore,  where  a  conservative  moral  and 
political  discourse  conceals  its  own  heteroglossia  as  it  ridicules  and  punishes 
a  similarly  mixed  self-conception  in  the  bourgeoisie.  In  this  sense  Steven 
Mullaney's  astute  appraisal  of  the  liberties  region  as  "a  place  where  the 
contradictions  of  the  conmiunity,  its  incontinent  hopes  and  fears,  were  promi- 
nently and  dramatically  set  on  stage"  might  also  describe  'Tis  Pity's  exploita- 
tion of  the  urban  middle  class,  a  similarly  "irreducible  coincidentia 
oppositorum.''^^  Ford's  portrayal  of  this  substratum  as  a  hodge-podge  of  noble 
pretension  and  vulgar  sensibilities  provokes  violent  abuse,  which  in  turn  elicits 
scornful  laughter;  this  construction  effectively  synthesizes  a  prevalent  deri- 
sion toward  the  bourgeoisie,  evinced  in  jestbooks  and  pamphlets,  with  a 
tradition  of  hostility  toward  the  poor  as  expressed  in  rogue  literature  and 
English  judicial  practices. 

Bourgeois  merchants  —  in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  Shakespeare's 
Shy  lock  —  fulfill  a  position  at  once  necessary  and  odious:  as  economic 
crutches  for  "the  needy  courtyers"^^,  they  perform  a  valuable  service;  as  self- 
interested  capitalists,  turning  a  profit  through  "hard  bargains  gotten  of  gentle- 
men"^ ^  they  earn  enmity  and  derision.  In  his  "moste  pleasant  and  merrie 
commody"  (subtitle)  The  Tyde  Taryeth  No  Man,  George  WalpuU  demon- 
strates this  equivocation: 

The  Marchaunt  is  incouraged  in  greediness  to  lurke. 

And  the  Courtyer  to  win  worship  by  Corage  is  glad. 

The  one  is  good,  no  man  will  denay; 

I  meane  corage  to  win  worship  and  fame: 

So  that  the  other  is  ill  all  men  will  say, 

That  is  corage  to  greedinesse,  which  gettith  ill  name.^^ 

Such  a  dichotomy  might  be  tenable  if  the  courtier  were  self-sufficient,  but  in 
fact  the  man  —  "If  man  he  may  be,  that  money  doth  lacke"  —  seeks  the 
merchant's  financial  help  in  order  to  buy  favor,  or  rather,  "to  win  worship  and 
fame."^^  As  in  Hegel's  parable  of  Lord  and  Bondsman,^'*  such  a  dependency 
effectively  inverts  the  traditional  relationship  between  the  upper  and  lower 
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strata;  in  this  instance,  it  explains  the  "naturall  malice  in  the  hearts  of 
gentlemen  against  citizens;  in  so  much  that  if  a  gentleman  purpose  to  scoffe  a 
citizen,  he  will  call  him  a  trimme  merchant."^^  As  London's  "decaying 
gentlemen"^^  increasingly  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  bourgeois  mer- 
chants and  usurers,  the  urban  business  class  evolved  —  again  parallel  to  drama 
in  London  —  from  "an  interstitial  form"  to  "an  incontinent  one."^^ 

Representation  of  the  social  upstart  in  popular  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance echoes  a  medieval  tradition  based  on  "fear  and  detestation"  of  this  figure 
as  "violator  of  a  fixed  social  order"^^;  denying  money  as  the  instrument  of 
social  advancement,  writers  instead  praise  the  more  elite  notion  of  "noble  and 
vertuous  conditions."^^  A  jest  from  1 567,  for  example,  tells  the  story  of  "a  rude 
clubby sshe  felowe,  that  longe  had  serued  the  Duke  of  Orliance.""*"  Desiring  "to 
be  made  a  gentyll  man,"  he  ought  the  Duke' s  help;  the  Duke' s  reply  that  "I  may 
well  make  the  ryche,  but  as  for  gentyl  man  I  can  never  make  the"  ridicules  the 
proposition  of  social  mobility."*^  One  early  seventeenth-century  pamphlet 
simply  counsels,  "wit  and  reason  doth  men  teach/  Never  to  clime  above  their 
reach"  —  advice  which  Renaissance  writers  variously  reiterated/^ 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Portia  jokingly  remarks  of  an  English  suitor, 
"I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behavior  every  where"  (I.ii.70-3);  this  young  man' s  higgledy- 
piggledy  selection  of  both  clothing  and  manners  relegates  him  to  the  status  of 
parvenu.^^  Portia' s  observation  points  out  that  although  appearances  can  belie 
position,  the  gentry  has  recourse  to  codes  of  behavior  to  differentiate  itself 
from  the  rabble.  Thus  Bergetto's  insult  in  'Tis  Pity  quickly  provokes  the 
passing  gentleman,  who  had  taken  the  wall  as  a  privilege  of  rank;  his  refusal 
to  draw  because  he  "had  more  wit  than  so"  (II.vi.76-7)  angers  the  gentleman 
even  more  because  it  attacks  aristocratic  etiquette  —  perhaps  the  last  bastion 
of  social  bifurcation. 

The  anonymous  "Song  of  Anarchus"  (c.  17th  cent.)  explicitly  relates  such 
etiquette  to  the  maintenance  of  aristocratic  authority: 

We*  11  teach  the  nobles  how  to  crouch, 

And  keep  the  gentry  down. 

Good  manners  have  an  ill  report. 

And  turn  to  pride,  we  see; 

We'll  therefore  cry  good  manners  down. 

And  hey!  Then  up  go  we!'^ 

Of  course,  the  bourgeoisie's  ambition  —  as  Frank  Whigham  has  carefully 
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demonstrated"^^  —  was  not  to  "cry  good  manners  down"  but  rather  to  mirror 
them  and  thereby  insinuate  themselves  into  the  ranks.  Thomas  Dekker  offers 
sarcastic  advice  to  such  would-be  courtiers  in  his  Gul's  Hom-Booke  (1609), 
outlining  the  "proper"  way  to  behave  in  various  circumstances.  At  the  theater, 
he  advises,  the  "yong  gallant"  should  sit  on  the  stage,  which 

will  bring  you  to  the  most  perfect  light  and  lay  you  open:  neither  are  you  to 
be  hunted  from  thence,  though  the  Scarecrows  in  the  yard  hoot  at  you,  hisse 
at  you,  spit  at  you,  yea,  throw  dust  even  in  your  teeth:  tis  most  Gentlemanlike 
patience  to  endure  all  this,  and  to  laugh  at  the  silly  Animals.^ 

Of  course,  while  this  foolish  upstart  —  the  "gul"  of  the  pamphlet's  title  — 
laughs  at  "the  silly  Animals"  abusing  him  from  the  ground,  his  antics  provide 
amusement  for  "much  new  Satten"  watching  from  above."*^  The  gallant  in  his 
frippery,  like  Ford's  Bergetto,  endures  the  hatred  of  those  above  and  those 
below  (both  figuratively  and  literally)  because  he  fits  into  neither  category  — 
he  is  essentially  other.  'Tis  Pity  explores  the  implications  of  this  social  seepage, 
indicting  and  punishing  those  responsible  for  it;  to  this  end,  Ford  employs 
violent  abuse  which  recalls  the  similar  treatment  of  "rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars"  (Vagrancy  Act  of  1572)"^^  by  the  law  and  by  earlier  writers  in 
rogue  literature. 

One  of  the  earliest  English  rogue  pamphlets  (1535)  characterizes  vaga- 
bonds as 

Rufflers,  and  masterless  men  that  cannot  work. 
And  sleepeth  by  day,  and  walketh  in  the  dark. 
And  with  délicates  doth  gladly  feed. 
Swearing  and  cracking  —  an  easy  life  to  lead!'*^ 

Such  sloth  and  licentiousness  seemed  to  warrant  the  publicly-inflicted  punish- 
ments for  vagrancy  —  which  included  the  ducking-stool  and  pillory,  along 
with  whipping,  branding,  hair-polling,  ear-cropping,  and  of  course  hanging.^^ 
Vagrancy  was  a  crime  of  position — the  lack  of  ties  meant  that  vagabonds  were 
criminals  waiting  for  opportunities,  and  therefore  should  be  eliminated.^'  Ford 
simply  extends  this  logic  in  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  castigating  a  similarly 
transgressive  and  opportunistic  group  of  "masterless  men":  the  urban  bour- 
geoisie." 

Although  Ford' s  characters  receive  their  due  on  the  stage  rather  than  at  the 
gallows,  the  effect  may  be  rhetorically  parallel;  William  Kempe's  reference 
(1600)  to  "a  noted  Cut-purse,  such  a  one  as  we  tye  to  a  poast  on  our  stage,  for 
all  people  to  wonder  at,  when  at  a  play  they  are  taken  pilfering"  attests  to  the 
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ease  with  which  one  scaffold  may  be  substituted  for  another.^^  The  spectacle 
of  corporal  punishment  could  likewise  be  both  didactic  and  entertaining; 
George  Whetstone' s  account  (  1 587)  of  the  execution  of  the  infamous  Babington 
conspirators  reports  that  "their  traiterons  harts  [were]  burned,  and  bodiless 
heads  aduanced  to  the  view  and  comfort  of  many  thousands  of  people."^'^ 
Whetstone  calls  this  gruesome  scene  "a  happie  sight . . .  and  a  fearefull  example 
to  al  traitors.  "^^ 

Karen  Cunningham  argues  that  the  state  exploited  popular  tastes  for  the 
macabre,  using  corporal  punishment  to  "enhance  and  validate  the  ruler's 
power. "^^  Well-attended  ceremonies  of  the  scaffold  enacted  a  version  of  the 
morality  play:  "the  accused  was  transformed  into  a  figure  of  evil,  the  monarch 
and  justices  into  representations  of  good,  and  the  condemned' s  body  into  a 
posttrial  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  'right. '"^^  The  "quasi-dramatic  structure"^^ 
of  the  spectacle  of  punishment  finds  its  corollary  in  what  might  be  called  the 
quasi-juridical  structure  of  the  theatrical  tableau  —  a  feature  of  which  Ford 
takes  full  advantage  in  'Tis  Pity,  where  audiences  witness  the  "happie  sight" 
of  six  bourgeois  transgressors  meeting  their  various  dooms  onstage. 

IV 

'Tis  Pity  thus  affirms  the  health  and  integrity  of  the  social  body  through 
the  symbolic  punishment  of  a  demonized,  bourgeois,  incestuous  other;  as  the 
spectators  witness  chaos  descend  upon  Ford' s  Parma,  they  remain  in  a  position 
of  aloof  security,  observing  and  adjudicating  upon  the  proceedings  while  in 
themselves  comprising  a  kind  of  serene  counter-image  to  the  community  being 
dismembered  onstage.  If,  as  this  study  began  by  suggesting,  'Tis  Pity  performs 
social  work,  that  work  largely  consists  in  the  fabrication  of  just  such  an  illusion 
of  wholeness  and  imperturbability  for  the  figures  —  patrons,  audience, 
players,  etc.  —  that  the  play  serves.  This  job  is  admittedly  never  done;  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  conceptual  structure  of  patron,  audience,  and  player  una- 
voidably demands  the  demonized  other  as  testimony  to  its  own  solidity  and 
solidarity.  To  this  extent,  the  categories  of  moral,  social,  or  political  privilege 
can  only  affirm  themselves  through  an  ongoing  program  of  invidious  compari- 
son with  the  immoral,  the  common,  and  the  abject.  In  short,  'Tis  Pity  She's  a 
Whore  maintains  the  myth  of  a  united,  gentle  audience  by  projecting  that 
audience's  own  disunities  and  equivocations  onto  the  symbolic  space  of  the 
stage,  where  they  may  be  objectified,  exorcised,  and  disowned. 

As  a  last  point,  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  process  of  projection  and 
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exorcism  does  not  simply  condition  Ford's  play;  it  also  informs  the  theater  in 
which  that  play  was  originally  acted,  and  the  body  of  players  who  initially 
performed  it.  With  respect  to  the  players,  the  conditioning  is  obvious  and  by 
the  late  1620' s  thoroughly  conventional.  They  are  the  Queen's  Men  — 
technically  servants  of  the  royal  household  and  to  this  extent  attached  to  its 
representatives,  conventions,  and  values.  In  this  capacity,  they  inherit  one  of 
the  classic  self-defining  gestures  of  the  nascent  theatrical  profession  —  the 
legal  fiction,  suggested  in  1 572  by  James  Burbage  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  that 
they  are  somehow  of  a  piece  with  the  gentry: 

We  therfore,  your  humble  Servaunts  and  daylye  Orateurs  .  .  .  humblie 
desir[e]  . .  .  your  honor  that .  . .  you  will  now  vouchsaffe  to  reteyne  us... as 
your  houshold  Servaunts  and  daylie  wayters . . .  Wherebie  we  maye  enjoye 
our  facultie  in  your  Lordshippes  name  as  we  have  done  heretofore.^^ 

Burbage  does  not  exactly  propose  that  Leicester  make  his  players  something  new; 
on  the  contrary,  he  cunningly  requests  that  Leicester  make  them  ("your  humble 
Servaunts")  what  they  apparently  have  always  been  ("your  houshold  Servaunts 
and  daylie  wayters . . .  as . . .  heretofore").^  Yet  this  fiction  is  necessary  precisely 
because  the  relations  of  patron  to  servant  are  themselves  so  discontinuous  and 
incoherent.  The  players,  after  all,  have  been  actively  persecuted  as  vagabonds; 
and  how  indeed  are  Burbage' s  men  to  be  Leicester's  "daylie  wayters"  if,  as 
Burbage  himself  further  proposes,  they  use  their  privileged  status  to  leave  the 
nobleman's  court  and  "travayle  amongst  our  frendes  as  we  do  usuallye  once  a 
yere?"^'  Burbage' s  own  carefully- worded  letter  takes  pains  to  represent  these 
necessary  peregrinations  as  a  sort  of  family  outings  "amongst  our  frendes"  — 
leisure  excursions  ostensibly  modelled  upon  the  royal  progress  —  rather  than  as 
the  business  venture  they  so  obviously  were. 

In  this  sense,  at  least,  it  is  brilliant  wishful  thinking  to  suppose  that  players 
might  ever  fully  amalgamate  with  their  patrons,  and  against  such  fantasies  we 
must  set  the  long  history  of  tension  between  these  two  groups  —  a  history  which 
testifies  to  the  self-division  of  the  patron's  own  household.  Elizabeth's  temporary 
suppression  of  the  theaters  in  1597,^^  which  led  the  Queen  to  adopt  an  almost 
Puritan  antitheatrical  rhetoric;^^  Ben  Jonson's  imprisonment  for  cracking  wise  at 
James  I' s  expense  in  Eastward  Ho;  the  pervasive  censorship  and  supervision 
facilitated  by  the  Office  of  the  Revels:  such  evidence  of  disunity  in  unity  is 
everywhere  in  theater  records  of  the  period.  Given  the  ubiquity  of  such  discord, 
one  can  understand  the  fervor  with  which  dramatists  like  Ford  sought  to  create 
a  counter-image  of  wholeness  for  themselves  and  their  institutions. 
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Even  the  very  building  within  which  'Tis  Pity  She 's  a  Whore  was  first 
acted  attests  to  the  ongoing  divisions  and  discriminations  demanded  by  the 
social  articulation  of  the  theater  business.  As  a  private  playhouse,  the  Phoenix 
represented  a  major  change  in  the  business  orientation  of  the  early  modem 
theater  —  a  radical  revision  of  the  industry's  target  audience  to  favor  what 
contemporary  advertisers  would  call  a  restricted  upscale  market.  Within  the 
fully-enclosed  space  of  establishments  like  the  Phoenix,  audiences  were 
reduced  to  a  fraction  of  their  size  in  the  old  public  playhouses;  admission  prices 
were  raised  accordingly;  and  even  the  fashionable  locations  of  the  new 
buildings  —  generally  near  court  —  tended  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
predecessors  in  the  Bankside  and  Moorfields  liberties.^  The  result  was  — 
theoretically,  at  least — a  restriction  of  the  clientele  to  "the  better  sort,"  and  the 
concomitant  production  of  plays  like  'Tis  Pity  She 's  a  Whore.  To  this  extent, 
the  private  playhouses  represented  a  conscious  effort  at  creating  a  select  and 
homogenized  society  of  and  within  the  theater. 

But  the  effort  didn't  really  work.  At  least  two  problems  stood  in  its  way. 
First,  a  principal  element  of  the  new  playhouses'  social  filtering-mechanism 
—  the  cash  demanded  for  admission  —  was  rapidly  becoming  alienated  from 
traditional  landholders  and  gentry  and  being  re-invested  instead  in  London's 
emergent  merchant  sector.  This  dispersion  of  the  attributes  of  privilege  could 
generate  rich  ambiguities.  It  could  lead,  for  instance,  to  the  social  embarrass- 
ment of  the  players'  noble  patrons,  who  —  in  a  stunning  reversal  of  the  effect 
James  Burbage  sought  in  his  letter  to  Leicester — seemed  to  become  contami- 
nated by  their  servants'  baseness.  Hence  the  indeliberate  ease  with  which 
William  Prynne's  famous  attack  upon  players  could  wheel  about  to  touch  the 
royal  person  itself:  "It  hath  beene  alwayes  reputed  dishonorable,  shamefull, 
infamous,  for  Emperors,  Kings,  or  Princes  to  come  upon  a  Theatre ...  to  delight 
themselves  or  others."^^  Moreover,  the  redistribution  of  wealth  could  make  it 
impossible  to  guarantee  that  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  admission  to  a 
private  theater  really  were  "the  better  sort,"  in  any  traditional  reading  of  the 
phrase.  In  this  sense,  the  private  playhouses  were  not  only  defenseless  against 
the  buying-power  of  the  new  bourgeoisie,  but  in  fact  they  depended  upon  it  for 
their  own  continued  existence.  Theaters  negotiated  this  position  —  as  in  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (1613)  —  by  simultaneously  deriding  the  urban 
middle  class  while  condescending  to  sell  them  seats:  when  a  grocer  mounts  the 
stage  and  accosts  the  actor  during  the  prologue,  complaining  of  unfair  "girds 
at  citizens"^  he  and  his  wife  then  become  targets  for  such  japes  themselves.^^ 

Such  recriminations  could  go  on  forever;  indeed  they  are  built  into  the 
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social  dynamics  of  the  Renaissance  English  theater,  insofar  as  the  theater  owes 
its  very  existence  to  economic  and  historical  forces  that  it  must  renounce  and 
disown  as  part  of  its  claim  to  cultural  legitimacy.  If  this  rhetorical  gambit 
compensates  for  honor  lost  in  the  name  of  economics,  it  also  elides  the 
boundaries  between  spectator  and  spectacle;  in  the  same  theater  where,  for  a 
premium,  patrons  could  buy  themselves  a  seat  onstage,  it  plants  in  the  audience 
actors  who  regularly  become  the  butt  of  the  play's  humor.  And  if  drama  will 
burlesque  the  audience's  behavior,  the  audience  can  certainly  reverse  the 
process,  in  the  mode  of  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show;  thus  in  1603  at 
Blackfriars,  when  Sir  Richard  Cholmley  "stood  up  to  refresh  himself  [and]  a 
young  gallant,  very  brave,  clapped  himself  upon  Sir  Richard's  [onstage] 
stool,"  Cholmley  promptly  escorted  the  offender  outside  and  challenged  him 
to  a  duel.^^  Although  this  young  man,  like  Ford's  Bergetto,  was  brash  enough  to 
risk  offending  a  gentleman,  he  was  also  diffident  enough  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
swordplay,  protesting  that  he  in  fact  had  no  sword.  To  this  Sir  Richard  responded 
with  an  offer  to  buy  him  one;  unfortunately  for  the  nobleman,  the  watch  was 
coming  around  just  then,  and  Cholmley  had  to  content  himself  with  "two  or  three 
good  blows"^^  before  retuming  to  the  play,  where  he  might  attempt  to  persuade 
himself  that  aristocrats  were  immune  to  such  debasing  insults. 
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Résumé:  Vers  1600,  Shakespeare  devait  se  mettre  à  remanier  une  pièce 
démodée  sur  le  sujet  de  Hamlet,  en  puisant,  d'après  un  grand  nombre  de 
spécialistes,  dans  les  Essais  de  Montaigne.  Pourtant  la  Préface  de  Marie  de 
Gournay  à  l'édition  de  1595  des  Essais  n'a  jamais  été  mise  en  rapport  avec 
l'oeuvre  shakespearienne.  Bien  qu 'il  n  'y  ait  eu  aucun  lien  démontrable  entre 
ces  deux  textes,  une  approche  franchement  intertextuelle  nous  permet  de 
considérer  celui  de  de  Goumay  comme  une  sorte  d'activeur  de  certains 
éléments  montaigniens,  surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  transformation  de  la 
situation  familiale  de  Hamlet  en  drame  d'identité  psychologiquement 
surchargé,  qui  met  en  cause  les  catégories  du  masculin  et  du  féminin. 


P 


our  ceux  et  celles  qui  croient,  comme  moi,'  que  la  théorie  intertextuelle  peut 
fournir  un  moyen  innovateur  et  producteur  de  rapprocher  des  textes  n'ayant 
aucun  rapport  démontrable  au  niveau  de  T  "influence,"  le  cas  de  Hamlet 
(environ  1600)  et  de  la  Préface  de  Marie  de  Goumay  à  l'édition  de  1595  des 
Essais  de  Montaigne  pourrait  sembler  avoir  été  fait  exprès  pour  servir 
d'exemple  idéal.  D'une  part,  le  lecteur,  de  1600  ou  de  notre  époque,  est 
susceptible,  comme  je  tiens  à  le  montrer  plus  bas,  d'être  frappé  par  de 
nombreux  parallèles  entre  ces  deux  textes  en  ce  qui  concerne  des  mots,  des 
idées,  et  surtout  certains  éléments  psychologiques.  D'autre  part,  ces  parallèles 
ne  suffisent  nettement  pas  à  eux  seuls  pour  qu'un  lien  direct  soit  établi,  d' autant 
plus  que  les  enjeux  sont  énormes,  du  point  de  vue  de  l'histoire  littéraire  et 
même  culturelle.  Car  un  argument  en  faveur  de  l'influence  de  la  Préface  dans 
ce  cas  entraînerait  forcément  la  suggestion  que  le  chef-d'oeuvre  capital  du 
premier  écrivain  anglais,  sinon  mondial,  dont  la  génie  incomparable  reste  une 
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donnée  jusqu'à  présent,  ait  été  fondamentalement  inspiré  par  l'ouvrage 
mineur,  soi-disant  supplémentaire,  d'une  Française  assez  obscure.  Tout  cela 
sent  l'absurdité.  Sans  l'intertextualité,  il  faudrait  donc  se  taire  en  face  des  deux 
textes  réciproquement  provocateurs.  Dans  les  pages  suivantes,  je  propose  une 
alternative  à  un  tel  silence,  laquelle  se  contentera  de  montrer  à  quel  point  ces 
discours  divergents  font  néanmoins  partie  du  même  "espace  discursif,"  ce  qui 
toutefois  servira  à  élaborer  la  définition  d'un  moment  historique  et  culturel 
franchissant  des  frontières  d'une  façon  peut-être  inattendue. 

Commençons  par  mettre  en  relief  quelques  mots  tirés  de  Hamlet,  lesquels, 
au  premier  regard,  ont  l'air  tout  à  fait  normaux,  sinon  banals,  étant  donné  la 
misogynie  répandue  à  l'époque.  Il  s'agit  de  la  dernière  scène  du  drame,  au 
moment  où  le  héros  partage  avec  son  confident  Horatio  sa  méfiance  —  bien 
fondée,  évidemment  —  au  sujet  de  l'invitation  du  Roi  et  de  Laertes  au  match 
d'escrime  dissimulant  leur  complot:  "It  is  but  foolery,  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman"  (5.2.215-16).^  Le  terme 
"gain-giving"  (ainsi  dans  le  texte  du  Folio  de  1623;  les  autres  éditions 
contemporaines  donnent  la  variante  "gam[e-]giuing")  est  l'équivalent  archaïque 
de  "misgiving"  en  anglais  moderne,  seulement  plus  fort,  grâce  à  la  connotation 
présente  dans  "gain"  (c'est-à-dire  "contre")  d'un  esprit  divisé. 

Or  Hamlet  se  manifeste  misogyne  d'un  bout  à  l'autre  de  la  pièce,  à  peu 
près  dès  ses  premières  paroles.  Néanmoins,  les  reproches  violents  dont  il 
accable  Gertrude,  sa  mère,  ainsi  que  Ophelia,  à  laquelle  il  avait  autrefois  fait 
la  cour,  portent  exclusivement  sur  la  prétendue  faiblesse  des  femmes  en  face 
de  leurs  passions  et  leur  vanité:  "Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman!"  (1 .2.146).  Il  n'y 
a  pas  de  "gain-giving"  considéré  comme  propriété  féminine,  encore  moins 
lorsqu'il  s'accuse  dans  un  de  ses  soliloques  de  ressembler  à  quelque  femme 
vulgaire,  proférant  des  injures  au  lieu  d'agir.  Dans  l'aveu  qu'il  fait  à  Horatio, 
bien  sûr,  Hamlet  persiste  dans  sa  préoccupation  pour  la  faiblesse  féminine. 
Mais  on  y  remarque  aussi  une  reconnaissance  de  la  femme,  bien  que  cette 
reconnaissance  soit  voilée  et  mêlée  de  mépris,  en  tant  qu'être  complexe,  doué 
de  voix  qui  se  contredisent  —  bref,  comme  sujet  dans  le  sens  psychologique 
du  terme.  D'ailleurs,  cette  image  est  carrément  intériorisée.  La  femme  surgit 
donc  dans  la  pensée  de  Hamlet  pour  la  dernière  fois  non  pas  comme  simple 
objet  d'antipathie,  toujours  autre,  mais  plutôt,  jusqu'à  un  certain  point,  comme 
son  semblable,  comme  l'origine  d'ailleurs  de  cette  voix  à  l'intérieur  de  lui- 
même  qui  a  pour  but  de  lui  sauver  la  vie. 

Dans  ce  contexte,  la  comparaison  dont  Hamlet  se  sert  pour  exprimer  son 
inquiétude  perd  considérablement  sa  qualité  conventionnelle,  sinon  sa  valeur 
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négative.  Par  conséquent,  elle  acquiert  un  caractère  exceptionnel  dans  le 
discours  de  Hamlet  pour  jouer,  dans  la  terminologie  de  Riffaterre,  le  rôle  d'une 
"agrammaticalité"  signalant  la  présence  d'un  intertexte.  Ce  rôle  s'impose 
d'autant  plus  que  la  porte  est  ainsi  ouverte  à  une  intégration  de  cet  aspect 
féminin  du  texte  aux  plus  profondes  questions  d'identité,  de  subjectivité,  de 
loyauté  et  de  conscience  —  questions  qui  sont  à  leur  tour  étroitement  liées  au 
drame  familial  de  Hamlet,  c'est-à-dire  à  ses  relations  problématiques  avec  sa 
mère  et  avec  le  souvenir  (qui  se  mêle  au  survenir)  de  son  père. 

L'engagement  de  la  pièce  shakespearienne  dans  de  tels  thèmes  justifie  sa 
renommée  comme  monument  innovateur  du  drame  philosophique  et 
psychologique.  Car  la  tradition  dont  Hamlet  émerge  en  1600,  d'une  façon  tout 
à  fait  imprévisible,  ne  possède  pas  ces  éléments,  sinon  à  l'état  embryonnaire. 
Il  s'agit  de  la  tragédie  de  vengeance,  populaire  depuis  les  années  quatre-vingts 
du  siècle,  mais  dix  ans  plus  tard  déjà  démodée,  du  moins  chez  plusieurs 
intellectuels  qui  s'en  moquaient.  Ce  genre  dramatique  est  une  variante  de  la 
catégorie  plus  large  de  "tragédie  de  sang,"  ce  qui  souligne  son  caractère 
sensationnel  et  primitif.  Shakespeare,  semble-t-il,  a  décidé,  vers  la  fm  du 
siècle,  d'en  remanier  un  spécimen  assez  connu,  probablement  de  Thomas  Kyd, 
auquel  on  accorde  généralement  le  titre  de  Ur-Hamlet.  Bien  que, 
malheureusement,  cette  pièce  originale  n'existe  plus,  certaines  remarques 
contemporaines,  ainsi  que  les  versions  non-dramatiques  du  récit,  mènent  à 
croire  qu'elle  ne  s'est  pas  élevée  au-dessus  du  mélodrame  brutal  typique  de 
l'époque.  Ce  n'est  pas  diminuer  les  réalisations  de  Shakespeare  que  de  prendre 
les  divergences  radicales  qui  séparent  la  nouvelle  pièce  de  ses  origines  pour  un 
autre  signe  "agrammatical"  de  présence  intertextuelle. 

Il  va  sans  dire  que  depuis  des  centaines  d'années  de  nombreux  spécialistes 
(et  non-spécialistes)  ont  suivi  de  nombreux  fils  à  la  recherche  des  "sources"  des 
concepts  introduits  par  Shakespeare  dans  ses  matériaux  hérités.  L' un  de  ces  fils 
pris  en  main  le  plus  souvent  est  celui  qui  remonte  à  Montaigne.  Comme  c'est 
toujours  le  cas  dans  la  critique  de  Shakespeare,  une  grande  partie  du  champ  de 
l'enquête  est  occupée  par  des  assertions  exagérées  et  peu  convaincantes,  qui 
parfois  même  se  contredisent.  Cependant  la  plupart  des  shakespeariens  de  nos 
jours  s'entendent  sur  la  probabilité  que  l'auteur  anglais  ait  puisé  dans  les 
Essais?  Et  même  s'il  ne  l'a  pas  fait  directement  —  ce  qui  reste  pourtant 
possible,  étant  donnée  sa  connaissance  démontrée  de  la  langue  française  —  il 
devait  se  servir  au  moins,  dit-on,  de  la  traduction  de  John  Florio  (éditée  en  1 603 
mais  que  Shakespeare  aurait  pu  avoir  consultée  en  manuscrit  quelques  années 
plus  tôt).  On  met  souvent  en  parallèle,  par  exemple,  le  discours  dans  lequel 
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Hamlet  se  rend  compte  de  son  aliénation  de  la  beauté  de  la  création  (2.2.297 
ff.)  et,  d'autre  part,  l'ironie  au  dépens  de  l'homme,  malgré  ses  avantages 
superficiels,  que  Montaigne  développe  dans  r"Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond.'"* 
Puisque  je  m'intéresse  non  pas  aux  sources  mais  plutôt  aux  intertextes, 
même  les  exagérations  et  revendications  floues  de  certains  critiques  sont 
révélatrices .  Car  celles-ci  servent  à  établir  la  présence  intertextuelle  d  '  un  texte , 
enfin  de  chacun  des  deux  textes,  à  l'intérieur  de  l'autre  dans  l'esprit  de 
générations  de  lecteurs.  Tout  en  avouant  quej' ai  une  arrière-pensée,  j'aimerais 
mettre  en  jeu  encore  un  parallèle  qui  n'a  pas  été  remarqué,  à  ce  que  je  sache. 
Or  l'affinité  semble  être  notamment  forte  entre  les  attitudes  sceptiques  de 
Hamlet  et  de  Montaigne  envers  l'existence  humaine  dans  un  univers  où  Dieu 
se  cache  plus  que  ce  n'était  le  cas  pour  les  penseurs  du  Moyen  Age.  Ajuste  titre, 
r  "Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond"  est  le  texte  montaignien  le  plus  souvent  cité 
à  cet  égard.  Mais  je  tiens  à  en  souligner  un  autre  qui  paraît  d'ailleurs  offrir  une 
réponse  à  la  fameuse  question  posée  par  Hamlet: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question: 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing,  end  them. 

(3.1.55-59) 

II  est  clair  par  la  suite  laquelle  des  deux  possibilités  est,  pour  Hamlet,  la 
solution  préférable;  selon  lui,  c'est  à  cause  de  la  réflexion  trop  curieuse  sur  les 
mystères  de  l'au-delà  que  "enterprises  of  great  pitch  and  moment/... their 
currents  turn  awry ,/ And  lose  the  name  of  action"  (85-87).  Hamlet  et  Montaigne 
s'accordent  donc,  semble-t-il,  sur  le  principe,  énoncé  par  Montaigne  dans  le 
Chapitre  8  du  deuxième  tome  des  Essais,  que  "estre  consiste  en  mouvement  et 
action"  (Montaigne,  2:  59),^  tandis  que  la  passivité  équivaut  à  une  non- 
existence  indigne.  D' ailleurs,  selon  autant  Hamlet  que  Montaigne,  une  passivité 
pareille  serait  bestiale  et  déraisonnable,  comme  en  témoignent  les  passages 
suivants,  mis  en  parallèle  par  John  M.  Robertson,  il  y  a  une  centaine  d' années:^ 

Puisqu  '  il  a  pieu  à  Dieu  nous  doiier  de  quelque  capacité  de  discours ,  af  fin  que, 
comme  les  bestes,  nous  ne  fussions  pas  servilement  assujectis  aux  lois 
communes,  ans  que  nous  nous  appliquassions  par  jugement  et  liberté 
volontaire,  nous  devons  bien  prester  un  peu  à  la  simple  authorité  de  nature, 
mais  non  pas  nous  laisser  tyranniquement  emporter  à  elle;  la  seule  raison 
doit  avoir  la  conduite  de  nos  inclinations. 

(2:  60)^ 
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What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unused. 

(4.4.33-39) 

Notons  aussi  que  ces  propos  de  Hamlet,  qui  se  trouvent  dans  son  soliloque  du 
quatrième  acte  où  il  se  penche  sur  l'exemple  courageux  de  Fortinbras,  font 
écho  à  sa  condamnation  plus  tôt  de  sa  "faible"  mère  pour  avoir  rompu  les  liens 
d'affection  avec  son  père:  "O  God,  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason/ 
Would  have  mourned  longer"  (1.2.1 50-5 1  ).  Outre  les  ressemblances  spécifiques 
entre  ces  lieux  shakespeariens  and  montaigniens,  dans  la  forme  ainsi  que  dans 
le  contenu,  il  est  frappant  que  l'essai  que  je  viens  de  citer  soit  celui  "De 
L'affection  des  pères  aux  enfans." 

Mais  rapprocher  plus  largement  cet  essai  de  la  pièce  de  Shakespeare  c'est 
préciser  la  distance  qui  existe  entre  eux.  D'une  part,  après  avoir  affirmé  que 
l'amour  des  pères  envers  leurs  enfants  est  plus  fort  de  nature  que  celui  que  les 
enfants  éprouvent  à  leur  tour,  Montaigne  conseille  des  sentiments  paternels 
plus  restreints,  basés  sur  le  mérite  évident  des  enfants.  D'autre  part,  Hamlet  se 
reproche  précisément,  pendant  son  soliloque  du  quatrième  acte,  un  manque  de 
passion  et  de  loyauté  envers  son  propre  père,  qui  avait  d'ailleurs  établi  l'acte 
de  vengeance  comme  véritable  pierre  de  touche  de  l'amour  filial:  "If  thou  didst 
ever  thy  dear  father  love — "  (1.5.23).  Jusqu'à  un  certain  point,  la  remarquable 
concordance  verbale  des  deux  textes  met  en  relief  leurs  perspectives 
radicalement  divergentes:  celle  du  père  qui  doit  juger  avec  sang-froid,  celle  du 
fils  qui  se  sent  toujours  sous  le  regard  du  père. 

La  relation  intertextuelle  peut  donc  nous  alerter  quant  à  une  divergence 
analogue  au  sein  du  texte  shakespearien.  Mais  il  existe  aussi  une  divergence 
entre  les  deux  textes  en  ce  qui  concerne  l'élément  psychologique,  qui  est  tout 
à  fait  manquant  chez  Montaigne.  Pour  nous  servir  en  passant  de  termes 
lacaniens,  on  pourrait  dire  que  la  pièce  transforme  la  présence  surveillante  du 
père  en  véritable  Nom-du-père  et  montre  le  fils  non  seulement  comme  assujetti 
au  jugement  paternel  mais  aussi  comme  menacé  au  niveau  de  son  être,  donc 
redéfini  comme  sujet  dans  l'acception  psychanalytique  du  terme,  par  son 
incapacité  à  jouer  le  fils  idéal.  Montaigne  parle  des  émotions  dans  cette  relation 
seulement  afin  de  les  déprécier  en  faveur  du  devoir.  Par  contre,  Shakespeare 
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les  valorise  comme  site  de  lutte  intérieure  d'une  façon  sans  précédent.  Au  bout 
du  compte,  V Essai  est  loin  d'anticiper  les  mécanismes  par  lesquels  la  pièce 
transforme  la  situation  familiale  de  Hamlet  en  drame  d'identité 
psychologiquement  surchargé.  Il  en  est  ainsi,  d'ailleurs,  pour  les  Essais  en 
général,  y  compris  1'  "Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond,"  malgré  le  cadre  thématique 
qu'ils  semblent  souvent  fournir,  même  malgré  les  éléments  dans  l'Apologie 
qui  portent  sur  les  relations  de  l'auteur  avec  ses  pères  terrestre  et  divin.^  Au  sein 
de  cette  dynamique  intertextuelle,  il  y  a  donc  quelque  chose  d'inachevé, 
quelque  "agrammaticalité"  qui  signale  la  présence  d'un  autre  intertexte.  De 
plus,  nous  n'avons  pas  encore  de  femme  dans  le  tableau. 

Voilà  que  la  Préface  de  Marie  de  Goumay  s'impose  comme  supplément, 
s'interpose  entre  Shakespeare  et  Montaigne.  Cathleen  M.  Bauschatz  a 
récemment  développé  l' idée  que  la  Préface  sert  de  sorte  de  supplément  féminin 
aux  Essais,  en  tant  que  les  derniers  —  Bauschatz  met  elle  aussi  l'accent  sur 
l'Apologie  —  traitent  dans  une  perspective  spécifiquement  masculine  d'un 
"struggle  for  self-defmition  in  relation  to  the  father,  who  is  revered  and  yet  who 
causes  anxiety."^  Avant  Bauschatz,  le  commentaire  indispensable  de  François 
Rigolot,  qui  a  préparé  la  seule  édition  moderne  de  la  Préface,  avait  déjà  établi 
à  quel  point  l'aspect  psychologique  et  la  perspective  féminine  sont  évidents, 
voire  dominants,  dans  l'ouvrage  de  de  Goumay.  Il  s'agit  franchement,  pour  la 
soi-disant  "fille  d'alliance"  de  Montaigne,  d'un  vrai  drame  familial.  Selon 
Rigolot,  la  lutte  signalée  par  Bauschatz  engendre  le  "double  discours"  de  la 
Préface:  d'une  part,  "la  voix  féminine  ne  saurait  s'exprimer  sans  avoir 
constamment  à  se  justifier  aux  yeux  de  ses  lecteurs  virtuels";  d'autre  part, 
puisque  "le  'père'  demande  à  sa  Tille'  de  parler  pour  lui  et  non  pour  elle,  c'est 
seulement  à  travers  les  intérêts  du  surmoi  paternel  que  peut  se  faire  reconnaître 
l'identité  de  la  Tille  d'alliance'. "'°  Voilà  un  exemple  net  de  "such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman,"  basé  sur  un  modèle 
psychologique  fort  semblable  à  celui  qui  a  été  souvent  invoqué  pour  expliquer 
la  force  motrice  (ou  plutôt  immobilisante)  du  personnage  shakespearien,  qui 
se  sent  incapable  ou  de  remplir  ou  de  laisser  tomber  le  rôle  imposé  par  son  père. 

Même  la  double  dimension  de  ce  rôle,  qui  est  vindicatif  du  point  de  vue 
personnel  et  en  même  temps  revendicatif,  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  trône  danois 
et  la  justice,  a  son  équivalent  dans  la  défense  entreprise  par  de  Goumay  au 
commencement  de  la  Préface  à  la  fois  contre  les  détracteurs  des  Essais  et,  plus 
personnellement,  contre  ceux,  parmi  ses  propres  lecteurs,  qui  méprisent  les 
femmes  sous  prétexte  de  leurs  multiples  faiblesses.  Dans  l'imagination  de 
Marie  de  Goumay  aussi  ne  s'agit-il  pas  d'une  mission  confiée  par  un  père 
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revenant  de  la  mort,  ce  qui  est  mis  en  relief  par  les  propos  de  Rigolot:  "Cette 
*  liaison,'  qui  se  poursuit  au-delà  de  la  mort  du  père  pour  déterminer  l'identité 
de  la  fille,  constitue  ainsi  à  la  fois  une  promesse  de  plénitude  et  un  danger 
d' aliénation"?'  '  Rien  dans  la  représentation  des  relations  filiales  chez  Montaigne 
ne  correspond  à  la  très  vive  clarté  avec  laquelle  de  Gournay  rend  hommage  à 
la  veuve  de  Montaigne  parce  que  cette  dernière  a  "voulu  r' embrasser  et 
r' échauffer  en  moy  les  cendres  de  son  mary,  et  non  pas  l'espouser  mais  se 
rendre  une  autre  luy-mesme"(26).'^  Rien  non  plus  dans  les  Essais,  dont  le  but 
déclaré  est  de  faire  l'autoportrait,  ne  nous  prépare  à  un  tel  effacement  par  de 
Gournay  de  sa  propre  image  —  "je  ne  suis  moy-mesme  que  par  où  je  suis  sa 
fille"  (25)  —  bien  que  cet  effacement  se  déguise  en  affirmation  assurée,  sinon 
présomptueuse: 

.. .la  nature  m'ayantfaict  tant  d'honneur  que,  sauf  le  plus  et  le  moings,j'etois 
toute  semblable  à  mon  Père,  je  ne  puis  faire  un  pas,  soit  escrivant  ou  parlant, 
que  je  ne  me  trouve  sur  ses  traces;  et  croy  qu'on  cuide  souvent  que  je  l' usurpe 
(46). 

Au  niveau  de  l'influence  littéraire,  certaines  expressions  extrêmes 
employées  par  de  Gournay  pour  décrire  la  dépendance  de  son  identité  de  celle 
de  son  "père"  s'expliquent  assez  facilement  par  le  modèle  des  Essais.  Comme 
le  constate  Rigolot,'^  l'auteur  puise  librement  dans  le  récit  de  Montaigne  de  sa 
parfaite  amitié  avec  La  Boétie  et  de  son  propre  deuil  après  la  mort  de  ce  dernier. 
Il  semble  que  de  Gournay  cherche  à  se  modeler  dans  une  certaine  mesure  sur 
les  deux  personnages  dans  cette  situation:  elle  aurait  pu  finir  par  occuper  dans 
les  affections  de  Montaigne  une  place  pareille  à  celle  de  La  Boétie;  à  présent, 
par  contre,  elle  souffre  comme  Montaigne  l'avait  fait.  Elle  souffre  même  plus, 
car  elle  dépasse  sa  propre  déclaration  que  "Estre  seul  c'est  n'estre  que  demy," 
laquelle  est  modelée  sur  Montaigne  ("il  me  semble  n'estre  qu'à  demy"  [1: 
210]),  pour  affirmer  que  le  survivant  d'une  telle  amitié  "n'est  plus  que  par  son 
mal-heur"  (50). 

Être  amie  pour  Marie  de  Gournay  est  inséparable  de  l'idée  d'être  fille: 

Estre  amy  c'est  n'estre  que  dépositaire  de  soy-mesme.  La  plus  grande 
infelicité  du  monde  c'est  d'avoir  la  plus  grande  félicité;  je  l'avois  en  ce  très 
grand-Pere,  puis  qu'il  en  fault  achepter  la  possession  terminée  au  prix  de  la 
privation  perpétuelle  (51,  nous  soulignons). 

Paradoxalement,  l'effet  de  l' intertexte  montaignien  est  de  déstabiliser  une 
conception  extrêmement  mélangée  du  soi.  Car  Montaigne,  pour  sa  part, 
commence  son  éloge  de  La  Boétie  en  distinguant  assez  brutalement  entre 
l'amitié  et  l'attachement  sentimental  d'un  enfant  pour  son  parent,  en  limitant 
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cette  dernière  relation  au  respect  et  en  la  soupçonnant  de  dégénérer  en 
méfiance  et  en  violence  à  cause  des  intérêts,  des  identités  mêmes,  fatalement 
concurrentiels: 

Il  s'est  trouvé  des  nations  où,  par  usage,  les  enfans  tuoyent  leurs  pères,  et 
d'autres  où  les  pères  tuoyent  leurs  enfans,  pour  éviter  l' empeschement  qu'  ils 
se  peuvent  quelquefois  entreporter,  et  naturellement  l'un  depend  de  la  ruine 
de  l'autre  (1:  199). 

Lorsqu  '  il  s  '  agit  de  1  '  enfant  et  du  parent,  se  regarder  comme  "perdu  en  soy ,  pour 
se  recouvrer  en  autruy"  (de  Goumay  51),  comme  le  fait  de  Goumay,  est  donc 
forcément  mettre  en  relief  l'ambivalence  inhérente  à  l'expérience  d'une  telle 
perte.  Or  c'est  précisément  une  pareille  ambivalence  qui  caractérise  le  deuil 
obsessionnel  de  Hamlet,  qui  également,  du  moins  avant  l' imposition  du  devoir 
concret  par  l'apparition  de  son  père,  "n'est  plus  que  par  son  mal-heur." 

À  part  le  fait  que  le  deuil  de  Montaigne  n'occupe  qu'une  part  très  limitée 
de  son  ouvrage  à  mille  facettes,  le  remaniement  de  cet  élément  par  Marie  de 
Goumay  souligne  une  distinction  plus  générale  entre  elle  et  Montaigne, 
laquelle  rapproche  encore  la  Préface  de  l'oeuvre  shakespearienne.  Que  ce  soit 
par  rapport  à  La  Boétie  ou  à  Montaigne,  c'est  ainsi  par  comparaison  à  d'autres 
que  de  Goumay  s'engage  dans  la  constmction  de  son  identité.  L'éloge  de 
Montaigne  ne  contient  pas  cet  élément,  du  moins  non  pas  dans  la  même  forme. 
Bien  sûr,  on  a  beaucoup  parlé  récemment  de  la  constmction  du  sujet  chez 
Montaigne,  en  appliquant  parfois  l'idée  du  texte  comme  miroir,  ou  plutôt 
comme  série  de  miroirs.^"*  Dans  ce  système,  la  comparaison  de  l'auteur  avec 
d'autres  personnages,  qu'ils  soient  tirés  de  la  connaissance  personnelle,  de 
l'histoire,  ou  de  la  mythologie,  joue  un  rôle  important.  Mais  je  mettrai  l'accent 
sur  le  mot  "joue,"  en  proposant  qu'  il  s'agit  d'un  texte  qui  s'empare  du  privilège 
d'improviser,  qui  franchement  suspend  une  identité  bien  établie  aux  yeux  des 
autres  afm  de  la  recréer  par  fragments.  Ce  qui  présume,  sinon  la  stabilité  de 
l'écriture  même,  pour  le  moins  une  confiance  fondamentale  en  le  droit  de 
l'écrivain  d'écrire.  C'est  précisément  cette  confiance  qui  manque  chez  Marie 
de  Goumay,  pour  qui  la  tiraillante  question,  équivalente  à  celle  de  Hamlet  sur 
l'action,  conceme  en  première  place  l'acte  primordial  de  remplir  la  page: 

Mon  ame  a  refusé  cent  fois  obeyssance  à  ce  mien  dessein  d'escrire  un  mot 
sur  les  Essays. ..Lecteur,  n'accuse  pas  de  témérité  le  favorable  jugement 
qu'il  a  faict  de  moy,  quand  tu  considéreras,  en  cet  escrit  icy,  combien  je  suis 
loing  de  le  mériter  (51). 

Étant  donné  une  telle  absence  de  validité  dans  le  véhicule  médiateur  de  la 
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subjectivité,  c'est-à-dire  dans  l'écriture,  la  comparaison  et  la  ressemblance 
deviennent  pour  Marie  de  Gournay  le  champ  véritable  de  la  lutte  existentielle, 
comme  c'est  le  cas  chez  Hamlet.  En  plus,  pour  celui-ci,  ce  ne  sont  pas 
seulement  les  fréquents  soliloques,  opposés  à  l'action,  qui  marquent  un 
discours  fortement  subjectif,  mais  aussi  la  lutte  à  la  fois  pour  et  contre  l'intérêt 
paternel  qui  est  souvent  représentée  en  termes  qui  relèvent  de  l'écriture. ^^ 

Dans  cette  optique,  il  paraît  significatif  que  la  veuve  de  Montaigne  soit 
représentée  par  de  Goumay  d'une  manière  psychologiquement  compliquée,  à  la 
différence  d'une  autre  veuve.  Madame  d'Estissac,  qui  figure  comme  dédicataire 
de  l'essai  mentionné  plus  haut:  "De  l'Affection  des  pères  aux  enfans."  Montaigne 
suit  une  formule  assez  conventionnelle  pour  louer  Madame  D'Estissac  en  tant 
qu'échantillon  de  veuvage  noble  et  "d'affection  maternelle"  (2:  59)  —  un  statut 
qui  dépend  apparemment  de  son  refus  des  "grands  et  honourables  partis  qui  vous 
ont  esté  offerts"  (58).  Les  valeurs  témoignées  par  l'auteur  correspondent  assez 
étroitement  à  celles  du  héros  shakespearien,  pour  lequel  le  mariage  de  sa  mère  avec 
Claudius,  le  nouveau  roi,  la  rend  à  ses  yeux  déloyale  envers  feu  son  père  et,  par 
extension,  envers  lui-même. 

Mais  c'est  chez  Marie  de  Goumay  que  l'on  trouve  une  projection 
d'émotion  presque  aussi  intense  que  dans  le  cas  de  Hamlet,  sur  la  survivante 
— celle  qui  représente  le  seul  lien  avec  un  "père"  idéalisé  mais  qui  a  également 
eu  une  relation  intime  et  privilégiée  avec  le  défunt.  Ce  dernier  aspect  suggère 
forcérhent  la  présence  de  la  jalousie  sous  la  forme  de  l'identification.  (Chez 
Hamlet,  une  jalousie  pareille  est  évidente  dans  son  hostilité  envers  Claudius, 
laquelle  a  un  caractère  obsessionnel  et  franchement  sexuel).  En  établissant  le 
dévouement  absolu  de  Madame  de  Montaigne,  qui  a  "rendu  les  offices  d'une 
tres-ardente  amour  conjugale  à  la  mémoire  de  son  mary"  (25)  —  précisément 
l'idéal  que  Hamlet,  plein  d'amertume,  accuse  sa  mère  d'avoir  violé  —  de 
Goumay  anticipe  nettement  la  description,  déjà  citée,  de  ses  propres  senti- 
ments comme  à  la  fois  "amy"  et  "fille."  Elle  commence  par  l'image  des  larmes 
—  également  la  préoccupation  de  Hamlet,  dont  la  mère  s'était  d'abord 
comportée  "Like  Niobe,  ail  tears"  (L2.49)  avant  de  révéler  ses  larmes  comme 
étant  "unrighteous"  (154).  Marie  de  Goumay  pose  la  question: 

Qualifierons  nous  ces  larmes  odieuses  ou  desirables?  veu  que,  si  Dieu  l'a 
réservée  au  plus  lamentable  des  veufvages,  il  luy  a  pour  le  moins  assigné  quand 
et  quand  en  luy  le  plus  honnorable  tiltre  qui  soit  entre  les  femmes?  Et  n'est 
Damede  mérite  et  de  valeur,  qui  n'aymast  mieux  avoir  eu  son  mary,  qu'en  avoir 
nul  autre,  tel  qu'il  soit.  Haut  et  glorieux  advantage  que  le  pis,  dont  Dieu  l'ait 
estimée  digne,  reste  encore  achetable  au  pris  de  toute  autre  félicité  (26). 
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Voilà  que  Hamlet  se  met  au  carrefour  intertextuel  de  de  Goumay  et  de 
Montaigne,  puisque  celui-ci,  d'après  Ovide,  cite  Niobe  comme  pétrifiée  à  la 
suite  de  la  perte  de  ses  enfants,  plutôt  que  comme  veuve  pleurante.'^ 

Encore  une  fois,  cette  pulsion  vers  T  identification  pousse  de  Goumay 
dans  deux  directions,  selon  un  procédé  qui  correspond  aussi  à  la  situation  dans 
la  pièce,  où  le  héros  se  regarde  simultanément  dans  la  position  de  sa  mère  et 
celle  de  son  père.  Car  grâce  aux  sentiments  purement  dévoués  de  Madame 
Montaigne,  au  contraire  notamment  de  Gertrude,  de  Goumay  peut  réussir  à 
prendre  dans  un  sens  la  place  du  mari,  comme  voudrait  le  faire  Hamlet,  selon 
le  complexe  d'Oedipe  souvent  invoqué  dans  son  cas.  Nous  avons  déjà 
remarqué  que  Marie  de  Goumay  témoigne  de  sa  gratitude  à  la  veuve  "d'avoir 
voulu  r'embrasser  et  r'échauffer  en  moy  les  cendres  de  son  mary,  et  non  pas 
l'espouser  mais  se  rendre  une  autre  luy-mesme."  Elle  développe  sa  pensée  en 
représentant  cette  dame  comme  "ressuscitant  en  elle  à  son  trespas  une  affection 
oùjamais  elle  n'avoit  participé  que  par  les  oreilles,  voire  luy  restituer  un  nouvel 
image  de  vie  par  la  continuation  de  l'amitié  qu'il  me  portoit"  (26). 

Si,  du  point  de  vue  intertextuel,  on  peut  donc  considérer  le  texte  de  Marie 
de  Goumay  comme  une  sorte  d'activeur  de  certains  éléments  montaigniens, 
activeur  qui  rend  psychologiquement  plus  puissants  leurs  équivalents  dans 
l'oeuvre  de  Shakespeare,  il  est  néanmoins  remarquable  de  trouver  au  coeur  de 
la  Préface  la  question  centrale  à  la  fois  pour  Montaigne  et  Hamlet,  celle  de 
l'être,  explicitement  traitée  d'une  façon  qui  ajoute  encore  la  dimension  de  la 
comparaison,  du  miroir.  Car  quand  Marie  de  Goumay  reprend  le  principe  de 
Montaigne  que  "estre  consiste  en  mouvement  et  action,"  elle  applique  cette 
idée  à  sa  propre  situation  vis-à-vis  de  son  "père,"  la  position  équivoque  de 
"semblable"  sur  laquelle  elle  base  son  droit  d'écrire,  équivalent  pour  elle  à  agir, 
donc  à  être:  "les  grands  esprits  sont... affolez  des  grands  esprits:  comme  tenans 
leur  estre  du  mouvement,  et  leur  prime  mouvement  de  la  rencontre  d'un  pareil" 
(47).  Et  un  peu  plus  loin  on  lit  aussi:  "Estre  incognu  c'est  aucunement  n'estre 
pas;  car  estre  se  réfère  à  l'agir;  et  n'est  point,  ce  semble,  d'agir  parfaict,  vers 
qui  n'est  pas  capable  de  le  gouster"  (48).  Encore  deux  fois  dans  cette  page  de 
Goumay  se  sert  du  mot  "semblable,"  en  parlant  d'abord  de  "la  volupté  de 
l'esprit  qui  naist  principalement  en  ce  commerce  d'un  semblable,"  puis  du 
besoin  de  "quelque  suffisance  semblable"  pour  communiquer  nos  "belles 
conceptions"  (48). 

Une  concordance'^  nous  permet  de  constater  que  Montaigne  utilise  lui- 
même  le  mot  "semblable"  assez  rarement  dans  les  Essais:  comme  substantif. 
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trois  fois  seulement  et  jamais  au  singulier.  Or  Shakespeare  emploie  ce  terme 
d'origine  française  —  attesté  cependant  en  anglais  dès  le  quinzième  siècle, 
seulement  deux  fois:  dans  Timon  of  Athens,  qui  date  de  1608  environ,  et  dans 
Hamlet,  pour  le  discours  de  son  héros.  Ici  Hamlet  se  moque  d'un  certain 
courtisan  Osric,  qui  vient  de  faire  l'éloge  de  Laertes  en  termes  affectés, 
précieux:  "to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror,  and  who 
else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more"  (5.2.118-20).  En  fait,  le 
portrait  de  cet  Osric  à  été  bien  tracé  par  Marie  de  Gournay,  lorsqu'elle  défend 
Montaigne  contre  ceux  qui  l'accusent  d'avoir  introduit  de  nouveaux  mots: 

...quelques  jeunes  courtisans... ne  cherchent  pas  d'innover  pour  amender, 
mais  d'empirer  pour  innover:  et,  qui  pis  est,  avec  condemnation  des  vieux 
vocables,  qui  sont  ou  meilleurs  ou,  s'ils  sont  égaux,  doivent  encore  estre 
préférez  par  l' usage  (30-3 1  ). 

Toutefois  certains  de  ces  soi-disant  innovateurs  linguistiques,  affirme-t-elle, 
"se  moqu[ent]  bien  de  nostre  sottise  à  nous  autres,  quand  nous  dirons:  son 
*lever,'  son  'col,'  sa  'servitude,'  au  lieu  de  leurs  nouveaux  termes:  son 
'habiller,'  son  'coulx,'  son  'esclavitude,'  et  semblables  importantes  correc- 
tions" (31).  De  Gournay  semble  anticiper  à  la  fois  le  caractère  d' Osric  et 
l'esprit  moqueur  de  Hamlet. 

Mais  ce  qui  compte  encore  plus,  c'est  que  l'idée  du  semblable  devient 
effectivement  de  plus  en  plus  pressante  pour  Hamlet,  malgré  l'ironie  dont  il 
charge  le  mot.  A  propos  de  Laertes,  qui  réussira  bientôt  comme  vengeur  de  son 
propre  père  aux  dépens  de  Hamlet,  le  Prince  vient  de  dire: 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself. 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his. 

(5.2.75-77) 

Plus  tôt,  il  y  avait  eu  un  autre  quasi-vengeur  de  père,  Fortinbras,  à  qui 
Hamlet  s'était  comparé.  (Celui-là  est  maintenant  en  passe  de  réussir,  lui  aussi, 
tout  en  prenant  la  place  de  Hamlet  sur  le  trône) .  Mais  c  '  est  surtout  du  dénommé 
Horatio,  son  seul  ami  fiable  et  dévoué,  que  le  héros  cherche  à  faire  un 
semblable  de  lui-même  presque  tout  au  long  de  la  pièce,  en  idéalisant  ses 
qualités  personnelles.  Et  dans  le  dialogue  que  je  viens  de  citer,  Hamlet  lui  fait 
part  de  sa  "conscience"  pour  justifier  sa  nouvelle  résolution:  "is't  not  perfect 
conscienceA'o  quit  him  with  this  arm?  (5.2.67-68).  Cette  résolution  d'un  débat 
intérieur  manifeste  une  des  marques  d'un  "homme  parfaict,"  d'après  Marie  de 
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Goumay,  c'est-à-dire  de  "sçavoir  où  la  vengeance  est  licite"  (37),  et  illustre  à 
la  perfection  l'affirmation  de  celle-ci  qu"'un  sage  languit  si'l  ne  peult  rendre 
un  homme  de  bien  tesmoign  de  la  pureté  de  sa  conscience"  (48). 

Finalement,  Hamlet  s'appuie  sur  Horatio  pour  raconter  son  histoire 
après  sa  mort:  "O  God,  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name,/Things  standing  thus 
unknown,  shall  I  leave  behind  me"  (5.2.345).  Voire,  à  ce  moment,  pour  lui 
"Estre  incognu  c'est  aucunement  n'estre  pas."  Il  se  sent  obligé  de  condamner 
Horatio,  qui  ne  veut  pas  survivre  à  son  ami,  à  "La  plus  grande  infelicité  du 
monde,"  en  lui  demandant: 


If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 
To  tell  my  story. 

(346-49) 

Marie  de  Goumay  avoue  qu'une  telle  pulsion  de  se  faire  connaître  auprès  de 
ce  "qui  [est]  capable  de  le  gouster"  peut  se  qualifier  d"'ambition"  (48). 
L' intertexte  jette  ainsi  une  lumière  nouvelle  sur  la  discussion  floue  de  son 
ambition  où  Hamlet  permet  aux  faux  amis  Rosencrantz  et  Guildenstem  de 
l'engager  dans  le  deuxième  acte  (2.2.252  ff.)  et  encore  plus  tard  (3.2.340  ff). 
La  mention  de  ce  "wounded  name"  renvoie  au  soliloque  déjà  cité  dans 
lequel  Hamlet  déplore  le  fait  que  trop  réfléchir — ce  qu'  il  appelle  "conscience" 
—  interrompt  ce  mouvement  en  qui  consiste  l'être,  de  sorte  que  nos  grands 
projets  "lose  the  name  of  action."  La  plupart  des  spécialistes  shakespeariens 
semblent  avoir  négligé  le  fait  que  "name"  dans  ce  contexte  veut  dire 
"renommée,"  comme  c'est  souvent  le  cas  dans  l'anglais  de  l'époque.  Au  bout 
du  compte,  la  contribution  clé  de  l' intertexte  goumayen  à  la  lecture  de  Hamlet 
est  peut-être  d'introduire  ce  terme  de  "renommée"  comme  médiateur,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  dans  l'équation  entre  "estre"  et  "action"  proposée  par  Montaigne. 
Bien  entendu,  il  s'agit  de  la  renommée  dans  un  sens  large  et  complexe. 
Paradoxalement,  c'est  en  tant  que  championne  de  Montaigne  que  Marie  de 
Goumay  doit  s'opposer  dès  le  début  de  sa  Préface  à  l'opinion  de  Montaigne 
même  que  "la  renommée  de  ce  livre  suffit  à  son  mérite"  (de  Goumay  23),  et 
la  démarche  de  ses  pensées  établit  que,  pour  elle,  l'idée  de  la  renommée 
s'éloigne  de  cette  qualité  inerte  et  indépendante  qui  figure  dans  de  nombreuses 
allégories  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance.  Du  point  de  vue  de  Marie  de 
Goumay,  la  renommée  se  fait  à  deux  dans  un  processus  qui  dépend  de 
"l'alliance  d'une  autre"  (47-48),  le  "commerce  d'un  semblable"  (48).  Comme 
le  révèle  le  mot  "alliance,"  il  s'agit  avant  tout  de  définir  son  propre  rôle  de 
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"fille"  dans  le  drame  qui  se  déroule  autour  de  la  mémoire  de  son  "père."  En  lui 
conférant  plus  de  renommée,  elle  se  renomme  littéralement,  de  telle  sorte 
qu'elle  s'exempte  d'être  nommée  par  les  hommes  comme  dans  l'équation 
misogyne  de  Hamlet:  "Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman!" 

Ainsi  l'élément  de  renommée  entraîne  pour  Marie  de  Gournay,  comme 
pour  Hamlet,  tout  un  système  de  relations  personnelles,  fondé  sur  la  notion,  si 
instable  et  fuyante  qu'elle  soit,  du  "semblable."  Dans  la  pièce  de  Shakespeare, 
cette  idée  fait  sa  première  apparition  dès  le  moment  où  Hamlet,  dans  son 
premier  soliloque,  injure  son  nouveau  "père"  aussi  bien,  ironiquement,  que  lui- 
même  au  moyen  d'encore  une  autre  équation:  "No  more  like  my  father/Than 
I  to  Hercules"  (1.2.152-53).  Hercule  —  l'archétype  de  l'homme  fort,  de 
l'homme  d'action,  mais  tout  de  même  conquis  par  une  femme,  comme  le  sait 
bien  Marie  de  Gournay  lorsqu'elle  se  moque  des  vantards  anti-féministes,  en 
exposant  leur  propre  "foiblesse"  (27):  "Cet  autre,  en  fin,  bravant  une  femme, 
fera  cuider  à  sa  grand'  mere  que,  s' il  n'  estoit  pitoyable.  Hercules  ne  vivroit  pas" 
(28).  Le  triomphe  d'Omphale,  lequel  sera  cité  par  Marie  de  Gournay  dans  son 
ouvrage  de  1622,  Egalité  des  hommes  et  des  femmes,  fait  également  partie  de 
la  légende.*^  Ainsi  par  la  voie  intertextuelle  le  facteur  féminin,  celui  de  "gain- 
giving,"  gâte  encore  des  équations  masculines  tranchées,  binaires,  en  parlant, 
même  si  c'est  à  voix  basse,  des  courants  confus  et  contradictoires  de  l'esprit. 
L'idée  d'un  semblable  parfait  qui  garantira  la  renommée,  donc  l'être,  doit 
rester  inachevée,  étant  donné  qu'en  même  temps,  comme  le  "père"  l'a  bien 
appris  à  sa  "fille  d'alliance,"  "la  vie  mesme  n'est  qu'une  contexture  de 
punctilles"  (de  Gournay  42).  Il  ne  nous  en  reste  pas  moins  l'impression  que 
prêter  l'oreille  à  cette  voix  féminine  aurait  pu  sauver  la  vie  de  Hamlet,  même 
au  prix  de  la  lui  avoir  rendue  encore  plus  impossible. 
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Summary:  Four  works  by  the  historian  Carlo  Sigonio  (1523-1584)  were 
made  the  target  of  censures  by  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  early  1580s.  His 
works  were  never  put  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books,  but  the  censures  reveal 
the  mentality  and  concerns  of  the  censors  more  clearly  than  any  other 
surviving  documentation  from  this  period.  This  article  examines  the  censures 
directed  against  Sigonio' s  historical  investigation  of  Old  Testament  history. 
By  using  sources  such  as  the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Philo,  and 
Josephus,  Sigonio  committed  the  error  of  Judaizing. 


M; 


.y  field  of  historical  study  is  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  overriding 
problem  that  interests  me  is  whether  or  not  there  was  a  fundamental  conflict 
between  the  culture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  had  vanished  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  the  culture  of  the  Counter  Reformation.  It  is  my  view  that 
there  was,  but  it  is  a  view  that  is  not  universally  shared.  My  paper  explores  a 
particular  instance  of  that  conflict:  the  case  in  point  concerns  one  of  the  last 
great  humanists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Carlo  Sigonio.^ 

He  was  professor  of  humanity  (classical  civilization)  at  the  University  of 
Bologna  from  the  1560s  to  the  1580s,  and  a  distinguished  historian.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  he  began  to  investigate  the  history  of  late  antiquity,  and  even 
ventured  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  the  support  of  his  bishop. 
This  provoked  an  attack  on  him  from  the  officials  in  charge  of  ecclesiastical 
censorship  in  Rome  in  the  early  1580s.  They  compiled  massively  detailed 
critiques  of  four  of  his  works  pointing  out  hundreds  of  places  where  he  had 
deviated  from  what  they  took  to  be  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  where  he  had 
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failed  to  take  a  zealously  apologetic  stance  on  behalf  of  Church  traditions. 
Sigonio  replied  boldly  to  his  anonymous  critics,  and  since  he  himself  had  a 
great  deal  of  support  in  high  places,  the  case  was  dropped  and  he  was  never 
placed  on  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books.  However,  after  his  death  in  1584,  his 
works  were  not  reprinted  in  Italy,  whereas  they  had  a  thriving  fortuna  north  of 
the  Alps.  Thus  the  campaign  against  him  did  have  its  effect  in  Italy  in  the  long 
term.^  A  few  years  ago,  I  began  a  project  to  prepare  a  modem  critical  edition 
of  all  the  censures  and  Sigonio* s  replies.  The  intent  is  to  bring  forward 
evidence  concerning  the  historical  question  with  which  I  began  —  the 
existence  or  not  of  a  conflict  between  Renaissance  and  Reformation  culture  in 
sixteenth-century  Italy. 

One  of  Sigonio' s  last  works  was  published  in  1583  under  the  title  De 
republica  Hebraeorum.^  An  accurate  paraphrase  of  this  title  would  be:  On  the 
polity  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Old  Testament  period.  What 
qualifications  did  Sigonio  have  to  undertake  such  a  work?  He  was  learned  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  one  of  Europe's  foremost  scholars  in  the  field  of 
historical  study,  especially  of  the  ancient  world.  But  he  was  not  a  theologian.^ 
And  indeed  his  training  as  a  historian  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  had  left 
him  with  a  déformation  professionnelle  that  was  ill  suited  in  some  ways  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  it  was  bound  to  bring  him  into  conflict  with 
the  theologians.  The  fact  is  that  in  venturing  to  write  a  historical  handbook  to 
Hebrew  antiquities,  Sigonio  was  repeating  in  a  minor  key  one  of  the  most 
famous  ventures  from  the  humanist  past.  Despite  all  the  differences  in  their 
character  and  situation,  Sigonio  was  doing  something  similar  to  what  Erasmus 
had  done  when  he  undertook  the  editing  and  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament — an  incursion  onto  theological  terrain  that  had  earned  Erasmus  the 
undying  hatred  of  the  theologians. 

There  is  another  parallel.  It  is  well  known  that  Erasmus  lacked  the  full 
panoply  of  learning  that  he  needed  in  order  to  execute  his  project.  But  it  is  also 
well  known  that  Erasmus  went  ahead  and  executed  it  anyway,  and  that  what 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  fruition  was  important  and  influential.  Something 
of  the  sort  could  be  said  about  Sigonio' s  De  republica  Hebraeorum.  He  wanted 
his  book  to  be  straightforward  and  accessible,  as  Erasmus  had  wanted  his  work 
to  be,  and  like  Erasmus  he  carried  it  off.  De  republica  Hebraeorum  was 
reprinted  more  often  throughout  Europe  than  any  of  his  other  works,  and  this 
fortuna  lasted  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

Since  Sigonio  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  since  his  work  was  short,  it  was  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  studies  of  the  great  biblicists  and  Hebraists  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  Indeed,  it  appeared  in  the  shadow  of  several  major  works  dealing  with 
aspects  of  biblical  history  that  had  already  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century 
from  Melchor  Cano,  Sisto  de  Siena,  and  Alfonso  Salmeron,  all  professional 
theologians.^  Compared  to  their  tomes,  Sigonio's  Z)^  republica  Hebraeorum 
was  no  more  than  a  handbook,  but  that  was  principally  because  it  had  no 
theological  content  at  all.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  historical  facts 
about  the  phases  of  Hebrew  history  and  the  evolution  of  their  institutions. 
Sigonio  employed  his  full  professional  competence  to  cover  the  available 
primary  sources  (in  Greek  and  Latin)  and  the  patristic  literature.  And  he 
brought  an  attitude  of  critical  historical  investigation  to  his  work,  seeking  to 
resolve  problems  in  the  sources  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  resolved  so  many 
problems  of  Roman  history. 

In  line  with  this  attitude,  Sigonio  made  liberal  use  of  the  two  most  obvious 
sources  for  Hebrew  history  and  institutions  apart  from  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  These  were  the  works  of  Philo  and  Flavius  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
interpreters  of  the  Jewish  heritage  to  the  Hellenistic  World.  In  addition  to  their 
works,  the  cultural  interface  between  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora  and  the 
Hellenistic  world  had  produced  another,  and  even  more  important  attempt  at 
mediation,  several  centuries  before  Philo  and  Josephus.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  known  as  the  Septuagint  (LXX).  There 
is  no.  space  here  to  go  into  the  whole  complex  of  problems  associated  with 
biblical  studies,  but  as  most  scholars  know,  the  LXX  is  not  just  a  translation, 
but  an  original  source  of  texts  and  historical  information  not  found  in  the 
original  Hebrew  or  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  —  for  in  making  the  translations  in  the 
fourth  century  that  were  eventually  to  evolve  into  the  Vulgate,  Jerome  had 
gone  back  to  the  original  Hebrew,  bypassing  the  LXX  and  derivative  Latin 
translations,  and  adding  a  further  history  of  the  collection  (or  collections)  of 
literature  known  summarily  as  the  Bible. 

What  did  Sigonio' s  censors  have  to  say  about  his  sources  and  the  use  he 
made  of  them?  For  using  Philo  and  Josephus  and  the  LXX  as  historical  sources, 
Sigonio  was  accused  of  the  serious  crime  of  judaizing,  and  of  launching  a  direct 
attempt  to  undermine  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Vulgate.  It  was  for  this  that 
he  was  attacked  by  the  censor.  But  the  censor  had  his  own  particular  way  of 
laying  this  charge.  What  the  censor  repeatedly  accused  Sigonio  of  doing  was 
contravening  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  the  Vulgate. 

The  relevant  decree  had  received  the  affirmative  vote  at  Trent  on  8  April 
1546.  It  was  a  decree  that  was  meant  to  bring  order  and  clarity  to  the  citation 
and  use  of  the  Bible  text  in  the  Catholic  World.  But  (a  little  like  the  American 
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constitution)  it  was  to  prove  to  be  a  source  of  endlessly  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions. In  the  decree  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  the  uniquely 
privileged  version  of  the  text,  and  its  canon,  meaning  the  list  of  those  books 
conveying  the  directly  inspired  word  of  God,  was  defined.  This  in  itself  is  a 
source  of  difficulty,  for  the  textual  tradition  of  the  Bible  is  not  only  extremely 
complicated  overall  because  of  the  existence  of  parallel  streams  of  tradition  in 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  also  complicated  and  confused  within  each  of 
those  streams.  The  council  was  defining  as  sacred  and  canonical  a  collection 
of  texts  that  had  not  assumed  a  definitive  textual  physiognomy,  for  no  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  to  correct  and  standardize  the  numerous  manuscripts  and 
printed  texts  in  circulation.  The  task  lay  ahead  for  the  Church,  and  when  in  due 
course  it  was  attempted  with  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  of  the  1 590'  s, 
the  attempt,  as  we  know,  was  less  than  a  resounding  success. 

The  decree  of  1 546  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Vulgate  text  is  to  be  considered 
the  authentic  text  (pro  authentica  habeatur),  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  rejected 
under  any  circumstances.  It  states  further  that  no  interpreter  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  is  to  deviate  either  from  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  or  the 
unanimous  consensus  of  the  Church  fathers.  But  this  lapidary  decree  left  much 
unsaid  and  much  unspecified  concerning  the  Bible  text.  The  decree  says 
nothing  about  the  relation  of  the  Vulgate  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  indeed 
it  says  nothing  about  these  other  texts  at  all.  On  what  American  constitution- 
alists would  call  a  "strict  construction,"  any  scholar  could  feel  that  the  decree 
left  him  perfectly  free  to  consult  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible  texts  in  the 
interests  of  comparative  research.  Whether  or  not  this  strict  construction  of  the 
Tridentine  decree  was  the  one  that  obtained  on  the  ground,  in  practical 
application  in  Italy,  is  another  matter. 

Comparative  historical  research  was  the  very  essence  of  what  Carlo 
Sigonio's  whole  life  had  been  dedicated  to.  Certainly  his  book  on  the  history 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  anything  but  a  contribution  to 
theology.  It  was  intended  as  a  handbook  of  chronology  and  factual  information 
concerning  the  Hebrew  tribes  whose  civilization  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  primary  source  used  by  Sigonio  was  therefore  naturally  the 
Old  Testament  itself.  In  general  he  did  cite  from  the  Vulgate.  But  often  the 
answer  to  the  historical  question  he  was  trying  to  elucidate,  while  obscure  in 
the  Latin,  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  LXX  text  —  to  which  he  therefore 
naturally  turned  as  well,  citing  it  in  his  own  literal  Latin  translations.  What  was 
the  censor's  reaction  to  Sigonio's  use  of  LXX  in  this  manner? 

To  start  with  a  concrete  example,  one  of  the  censor's  most  frequently 
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repeated  objections  was  that  Sigonio  had  gone  outside  the  canon  defined  at 
Trent  by  consulting  a  book  found  only  in  the  Greek  Bible,  the  work  known  (in 
the  Vulgate)  as  the  third  book  of  Esdras.^  The  censor  repeatedly  brands  this 
work  as  "non  approbatus"  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  canon  of  scripture 
defined  at  Trent.  And  to  the  censor  it  was  so  clearly  evident  that  "non 
approbatus"  was  equivalent  to  "damnatus"  that  he  had  a  hard  time  articulating 
his  conviction.  He  sees  Sigonio  as  deliberately  defying  the  decree  of  the 
council  by  mining  the  third  book  of  Esdras  for  nuggets  of  historical  informa- 
tion not  found  in  the  canonical  books. 

Even  when  Sigonio  stayed  within  the  bounds  of  the  books  defined  at  Trent 
as  canonical,  he  often  compared  the  corresponding  texts  in  the  LXX  in  search 
of  more  extensive  and  precise  information  about  the  matter  at  hand.  And  often 
he  found  it,  for  the  LXX  had  been  composed  in  the  first  place  partly  in  order 
to  present  Hebrew  history  and  customs  in  a  manner  likely  to  make  them 
acceptable,  or  at  least  understandable,  to  the  rational  culture  of  the  Greeks. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  the  censor's  response  to  Sigonio' s  use  of  the 
LXX: 

Adducit  Graeca  verba  et  interpretatur,  refugit  vulgatam  editionem,  et  non 
videt  se  facere  contra  Concilium  Tridentinum  et  graviter  errare,  quod  alium 
textum  inferat.  Non  requiritur  in  tractatione  divinarum  rerum  iactantia  varii 
sermonis,  sed  res  exponendae  sunt  eo  modo  quo  exponit  Ecclesia  Catholica 
Romana. 

(Sigonio  adduces  the  Greek  text  and  explains  it,  shunning  the  Vulgate 
edition.  He  fails  to  see  that  in  doing  so  he  is  acting  in  defiance  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  erring  gravely  by  introducing  another  biblical  text.  In  treating 
divine  matters,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  off  linguistic  skills.  What  matters 
is  to  expound  the  material  in  the  manner  the  Catholic  Church  expounds  it).* 

At  another  place,  the  censor  raises  the  stakes:  the  text  of  the  LXX  as  we 
have  it,  he  says,  is  not  the  text  known  to  the  fathers  in  the  ancient  world,  but 
a  hybrid  deliberately  corrupted  by  later  Jewish  scholars  in  order  to  disguise  the 
clear  anticipations  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  that  it  should  contain.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  he  says,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  gave  us  its  ruling  that  we  should  stick 
to  the  Vulgate  and  not  even  look  at  any  other  biblical  traditions.^ 

In  a  couple  of  instances,  the  censor  gives  vent  to  the  whole  complex  of 
attitudes  that  underlie  his  objections  to  Sigonio' s  method.  By  looking  beyond 
the  Vulgate  for  information,  and  by  declaring  that  in  some  places  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Vulgate  is  less  clear  than  that  of  other  versions,  Sigonio  is  said  to 
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have  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  Vulgate  and  condemned  the  Council  of  Trent.  By 
going  to  the  Greek  text  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  being 
contaminated  by  the  cunning  devices  of  the  rabbis,  who  would  obviously  select 
the  Greek  text  as  the  vehicle  for  their  alterations  of  God's  word.  The  sacred 
scriptures,  according  to  the  censor,  are  to  be  read  with  humility  and  devotion, 
and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  knowing  and  worshipping  God.  Only  the  clergy  can 
interpret  them.  Sigonio  is  wrong  in  detail  because  wrong  in  principle,  for  he  is 
a  layman,  not  a  member  of  the  clergy,  and  does  not  have  the  right  to  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  contents  of  scripture.  Sigonio' s  exposition  is  de- 
scribed as  ambitious,  overly  clever,  and  arrogant. 

The  source  of  his  error,  as  far  as  the  censor  is  concerned,  is  his  failure  to 
confine  himself  to  works  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  And,  as  the  censor 
says,  there  is  certainly  no  mention  in  the  Council's  decree  of  Philo  and 
Josephus.  Therefore,  according  to  the  censor,  that  meant  they  had  been 
condemned  and  rejected.  The  council,  according  to  the  censor,  wished  to 
protect  Christians  against  interpretations  that  followed  the  letter,  not  the  spirit, 
of  the  text  —  for  the  letter  kills,  but  the  spirit  gives  life.  Sigonio  has  fallen  into 
the  Jewish  trap  of  interpreting  the  text  according  to  the  letter.  This  too  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  tried  to  guard  against  with  its  decree. 

The  bad  effects  of  any  departure  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  Tridentine  decree  were  plain  to  the  censor: 

. . .  ingens  haeresum  pestis  pullularet,  quae  ex  sacris  et  bonis  scripturis  non 
sane  et  bene  perceptis  exoritur.  Quare,  qui  non  attestatur  sacram  scripturam 
iuxta  editionem  vulgatam  efficit  ut  haereticus  et  Hebraeus  occasionem 
errandi  et  confirmandi  suos  errores  arripiant. . . 

(. . .  a  vast  plague  of  heresies  would  pullullate,  arising  out  of  the  failure  to 
take  the  sane  and  sound  view  of  the  holy  and  good  scriptures.  Whoever 
therefore  does  not  confine  himself  to  citing  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  Vulgate 
edition  lets  the  heretic  and  the  Hebrew  seize  the  chance  to  deviate,  and  to 
defend  their  deviations. . .)'" 

This  was  the  sin  of  which  Carlo  Sigonio  had  been  guilty. 

I  want  now  to  examine  Sigonio' s  replies  to  his  censor,  and  if  I  seem  to  cast 
him  in  too  favourable  a  light,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  positions  he 
defended  vis-a-vis  the  censor  were  those  that  had  been  defended  in  recent 
decades  by  Melchor  Cano,  Sisto  da  Siena  and  Alfonso  Salmeron,  all  of  whom 
had  sought  to  give  their  theology  a  historical  dimension.  It  is  also  the  case  that 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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has  come  to  terms  with  historical  culture  and  set  Catholic  scholars  free  to 
pursue  historical  studies  in  a  way  that  belatedly  justifies  Sigonio'  s  stance  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  the  point  is  that  the  late  sixteenth  century  was  a  very 
particular  and  difficult  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Church:  it  was  a  moment  when, 
for  those  like  the  censor,  historically  minded  research  from  any  person  of 
learning  on  the  Catholic  side  looked  like  betrayal. 

On  the  specific  question  of  his  use  of  3  Esdras,  Sigonio  simply  pointed  out 
that  he  had  used  it  as  a  historical  source,  with  no  reference  to  its  canonicity  — 
though,  as  he  noted,  it  is  canonical  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  was  cited  more 
often  than  the  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras  in  the  patristic  age.  Sigonio 
stated,  what  was  patently  true,  that  he  had  used  it  to  confirm  and  amplify  data 
available  in  the  canonical  books,  not  to  oppose  them.  In  another  response  to  the 
censor,  Sigonio  takes  a  direct  look  at  the  Tridentine  decree  itself:  the  fathers 
at  Trent  proclaimed  the  Vulgate  to  be  "authentic."  Sigonio  did  not  try  to 
explore  the  exact  positive  meaning  of  this  expression,  which  was  just  as  well, 
because  it  had  no  precise  meaning.  It  was  an  expression  that  by  its  very  nature 
required  to  be  given  a  concrete  instantiation  in  order  to  become  meaningful, 
and  the  episode  of  Sigonio  and  the  censors  is  a  significant  case  study  in  how 
it  was  taken  in  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

Sigonio  did  try  to  delimit  the  extent  of  the  Tridentine  decree  by  approach- 
ing it  negatively  —  in  other  words,  by  concentrating  on  what  the  fathers  at 
Trent  had  not  said  when  they  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic.  For  instance, 
their  decree  did  not  assert  that  the  Vulgate  had  greater  clarity  in  every  respect 
than  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  texts,  or  that  it  was  historically  more  informative. 
To  state  that  would  have  been  counter-factual  and  counter-intuitive,  but  in  their 
wisdom,  they  had  not  touched  on  these  aspects.  Sigonio' s  conclusion,  quite 
correctly  on  a  narrow  construction,  was  that  they  had  therefore  left  it  free  for 
learned  and  pious  Catholics  to  investigate  the  historical  circumstances  in 
which  the  divine  revelation  had  been  manifested. 

On  the  matter  of  his  occasional  preference  for  the  Greek  text  over  the  Latin 
because  of  its  greater  clarity,  Sigonio  pointed  out  that  this  greater  clarity  was 
self-evident,  and  gave  examples.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of 
Catholic  theology  that  the  Vulgate  contained  deliberate  obscurities  in  order  to 
protect  the  divine  mysteries  from  profane  scrutiny.  For  Sigonio,  the  paramount 
authority  granted  to  the  Vulgate  in  theological  matters  was  an  entirely  separate 
question  from  its  usefulness  as  a  historical  source.  But  perhaps  he  failed  to  see 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  alert  theologians,  his  wish  to  give  a  simple  and 
straightforward  account  of  Hebrew  history  did  amount  to  profane  scrutiny. 
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Sigonio  was  able  to  turn  to  the  Church  fathers  for  assistance.  Augustine 
himself,  in  his  commentaries  on  selected  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  adduces 
problems  having  to  do  with  the  literal,  historical  meaning  of  the  text,  and 
sometimes  compares  the  Greek  with  the  Latin.  The  case  of  Jerome  is  even  more 
probative  for  Sigonio,  for  although  this  writer  was  revered  as  the  author  of  the 
Vulgate  text,  he  had  accepted  a  canon  very  different  to  the  one  accepted  at 
Trent.  Jerome  had  in  fact  adopted  a  canon  based  on  the  content  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  a  fact  which  Sigonio  did  not  allege.  Sigonio  did  suggest  the 
glaringly  obvious  fact  that  the  greatest  biblical  scholar  of  all  had  had  constant 
recourse  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise. 
Indeed,  Jerome's  new  translation  was  introduced  into  the  Latin-speaking 
world  against  the  fierce  and  near-unanimous  resistance  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  it  required  many  centuries  before  it  in  turn  became  the  vulgata,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  texts  that  had  previously  held  sway. 

In  another  of  his  replies,  Sigonio  examines  the  Tridentine  decree  in  greater 
depth,  and  calls  upon  the  authority  of  the  distinguished  Jesuit  scholar,  Alfonso 
Salmeron,  a  participant  at  the  council.  According  to  Salmeron,  the  council's 
decree  left  Catholic  scholars  a  wide  area  of  liberty  in  which  to  conduct  their 
work  without  violating  any  norms,  and  as  Sigonio  said,  he  had  done  no  more 
than  make  use  of  this  liberty.  Salmeron  had  noted  that  the  decree  does  not  even 
mention  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  traditions,  and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not 
condemn  them.  The  main  purpose  of  the  fathers  had  been  to  impose  order  on 
the  Latin  tradition  in  the  wake  of  the  disorder  brought  on  by  the  Protestant 
heresy  in  Europe,  and  that  is  why  the  Vulgate  was  made  the  norm  for  guidance 
in  matters  of  faith. ^' 

What  never  emerges  in  Sigonio' s  replies  to  his  censor,  and  what  would 
have  been  interesting  to  read,  is  any  recognition  that  the  source  of  the  conflict 
is  the  discrepancy  between  the  attitudes  of  a  professional  lay  historian  toward 
information  about  the  Hebrew  world,  and  that  of  a  clerical  theologian.  For  the 
historian,  the  holy  scriptures  can  be  viewed  as  a  historical  source  and  subjected 
to  comparison  and  criticism  like  any  other  source.  But  the  clerical  theologian 
is  trained  to  view  the  holy  scriptures  not  as  historical  documents  but  as  divine 
mysteries,  and  it  is  the  historical  method  itself  that  horrifies  him,  not  any 
heretical  views  adopted  by  Sigonio.  However,  it  was  not  in  Sigonio' s  interest 
to  acknowledge  that  a  fundamental  cultural  conflict  was  taking  place  between 
himself  and  his  censor. 

A  modem  writer  may,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  draw  historical  conclu- 
sions from  this  episode.  It  offers  us  evidence  that  the  Counter  Reformation  did 
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not  adhere  to  the  strict  construction  of  the  Tridentine  decree.  It  was  Sigonio 
who  held  to  the  strict  construction,  along  with  all  the  other  scholars  within  the 
Catholic  world  who  wished  to  apply  correct  historical  method  to  those  aspects 
of  their  religious  tradition  where  the  historical  method  was  applicable.  And  it 
was  they  who  were  accused  of  treachery  by  the  censors.  Sigonio' s  censor 
widened  the  Tridentine  decree  to  cover  a  vast  swathe  of  intellectual  territory. 
The  principle  that  what  is  not  explicitly  prohibited  is  permitted  did  not  apply; 
the  censor  read  the  decree  as  totally  exclusionary.  For  him,  the  fathers  at  Trent 
had  meant  to  exclude  any  approach  to  the  Bible  text  other  than  the  purely 
theological,  and  they  had  intended  to  exclude  completely  from  consideration 
any  text  other  than  that  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  farfetched  it  was  for  the  censor  to  be  trying 
to  use  the  Tridentine  decree  in  this  way.  The  text  of  the  decree  gave  him  no 
warrant  to  forbid  Sigonio  the  use  of  the  LXX.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  his 
claim  that  Sigonio  had  violated  the  decree  by  using  Philo  and  Josephus:  the 
decree  refers  only  to  the  canon  of  holy  scripture,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Philo  and  Josephus  or  any  other  individual  writer. 

But  in  the  mind  of  the  censor,  the  Tridentine  decree  on  the  Vulgate  has 
taken  on  a  global  meaning  very  different  to  what  it  literally  states.  For  him  it 
means  the  total  exclusion  of  any  sources  for  Judeo-Christian  tradition  except 
the  Vulgate  itself.  And  he  was  giving  voice  to  a  powerful  current  of  opinion 
within  the  Church  in  Italy.  Indeed,  his  was  the  dominant  opinion  until  well  into 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  voice  of  the  censor  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
Counter  Reformation.  The  historical  conclusion  is  that,  whatever  anodyne 
interpretations  may  now  be  put  on  the  Tridentine  decree,  it  was  given  a  strong 
interpretation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  strong  interpretation  was  the 
historical  reality  of  the  Counter  Reformation. 

University  of  Toronto 

Appendix 

Readers  are  here  offered  a  sample  of  work  in  progress,  a  new  edition  of 
the  censures  of  Sigonio  and  his  replies.  There  are  four  sets  of  censures  (and 
Sigonio' s  replies),  each  aimed  at  one  of  his  published  works.  The  two  censures 
with  Sigonio' s  replies  published  here  come  from  the  set  of  censures  directed 
at  his  De  republica  Hebraeorum.  It  was  published  in  1582,  and  the  censures 
and  replies  date  from  the  period  1582-1583. 

My  edition  is  intended  to  replace  the  very  defective  one  of  Filippo  Argelati 
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in  vol.  6  of  Sigonio's  Opera  Omnia  (Milan:  1737).  I  have  been  able  to  recover 
large  portions  of  text  that  were  simply  omitted  from  Argelati'  s  edition,  and  this 
has  made  it  necessary  to  give  a  new  numbering  of  the  censures. 

The  textual  situation  is  complicated;  readers  will  find  a  summary  account 
of  it  in  Carlo  Sigonio,  ch.  4  (1989),  and  may  expect  a  fuller  one  in  the  future. 
No  manuscript  of  Sigonio's  replies  to  the  censor  survives,  to  the  best  of 
knowledge,  so  the  surviving  textual  witness  is  Argelati' s  edition  itself. 
Fortunately,  internal  criteria  indicate  that  Argelati' s  text  of  these  replies  is 
fairly  sound.  (Likewise  in  Umberto  Eco' s  //  nome  délia  rosa  the  surviving 
textual  tradition  of  a  medieval  manuscript  is  founded  on  a  single  copy  of  a 
printed  edition,  which  disappears.  Luckily  copies  of  Argelati' s  edition  of 
Sigonio  are  not  so  rare.) 

For  the  censures  themselves  the  text  given  by  Argelati  is  very  depraved, 
but  MSS  survives.  Since  this  is  a  provisional  publication  I  will  not  give  an 
apparatus  of  variants,  but  the  manuscript  sources  of  my  text  of  these  censures 
are  the  following: 

Città  del  Vaticano,  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana,  Vat.  Lat.  3455,  cc. 
16r-49r.  Boncompagni  F9,  cc.  21  lr-291r. 

Roma,  Biblioteca  Vallicelliana,  Vallicellianus  R  46,  cc.  494r-522r. 

Censura  10 

Ex  libro  Exodi  cap.  1 5  adducit  quaedam  contra  vulgatam  editionem,  praeterquam 
quod  neglexit  quaedam  mysteriis  plena,  quae  sine  scelere  omitti  non  poterant, 
quibus  ostendit  se  non  esse  versatum  in  divina  scriptura,  et  est  magna  temeritas 
ea  aggredi  et  interpretari,  quae  ignores  (inde  enim  tot  exortae  sunt  haereses) 
cum  divinae  scripturae  tractatio  et  interpretatio  ad  sanctos  patres  magnosque 
theologos  attineat,  et  non  ad  quoscumque.  Tractent  enim  fabrilia  fabri;  quod 
medicorum  est,  promittant  medici;  et  aliud  est  Homerum,  Virgilium,  Ciceronem, 
Platonem,  Aristotilem,  Galen  interpretari;  aliud  divinam  scripturam.  Atque 
ideo  hie,  qui  rempublicam  Hebraeorum  informat,  ex  sacra  scriptura  et  Sanctis 
doctoribus  décréta  et  instituta  petere  debebat,  non  a  Josepho,  Philone,  et  libro 
Seder  Olam,  ut  facit  pag.  77,  et  huius  farinae  scriptoribus,  sed  potius  ex  sacra 
scriptura  et  a  vulgata  editione,  et  non  aliunde  deducenda,  quod  fuit  in  causa  cur 
toties  in  verba  et  in  sensus  peccet,  et  praesertim  hoc  loco,  ubi  duo  praecipua 
omisit,  unum  est  "Domini,"  aliud  "et  quod  rectum  est  coram  eo  feceris,"  quod 
non  est  ferendum  cum  in  eis  verbis  magna  mysteria  lateant. 
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In  censuram  10  responsio 

Textus  quos  Sigonius  hue  loci  congessit  non  ea  mente  produxit,  ut  illos 
interpretaretur  aut  mysteria  in  eis  latitantia  referaret.  Protulit  enimvero  ut  voces 
illas  "mandata,  praecepta,  etc."  saepius  in  lege  repeti  ostenderet,  ut  testatur  pag. 
18,  cui  rei  perficiendae  sola  materiali  textuum  productione  indigebat;  quos  si 
praeterea  enucleari  et  explanare  voluisset,  a  proposito  argumento  quam  longe 
abiisset.  Quid  ergo  clamât  censor,  Sigonium  prave  ea  loca  interpretatum  esse, 
quae  nuUo  modo  interpretatus  est,  neque  interpretari  debebat,  aut  mysteria 
neglexisse,  cum  nunc  non  esset  his  locus?  Quod  vero  conqueritur  quaedam  contra 
vulgatam  adduci,  loca  notare  debuisset  censor,  in  quibus  nullam  deprehendisset 
oppositionem,  nisi  forte  contraria  putet,  quae  licet  cum  vulgata  eumdem  prorsus 
sensum  habeant,  in  una  tamen  aut  altera  vocula  discrepant. 

Censura  90 

Pag.  305.  Citat  Isaiam  1,  [23].  Nititur  probare  versionem  Graecam  esse 
clariorem.  Errat  quia  contradicit  decreto  Ecclesiae,  et  Concilii  Tridentini. 
Deinde  editio  vulgata  magis  proprie  et  congrue  rem  exprimit,  et  proxime  ad 
Hebraicam  accedit. 

In  aedem  pagina  citat  verba  Christi  apud  S.  Lucam  12,  [59],  quae  deflectunt  a 
vulgata,  et  cum  Christus  illud  documentum  dedit,  quasi  ex  decretis  Caesaris, 
sancti  doctores  declarant  ilia  verba  Christi  redemptoris  nostri  spiritualiter,  et 
ideo  non  sunt  adducenda  verba  redemptoris  permixta  verbis  gubematorum 
huius  saeculis,  quasi  corporales  res  et  non  spirituales  Christus  spectaverit. 

In  censuram  90  responsio 

Concilii  Tridentini  decretum  de  vulgatae  editionis  authenticitate  alibi  expensum 
est,  et  Sigonio  nequaquam  opponi  demonstratum.  Utrum  autem  apertius  et 
aptius  dicatur  "causa  viduae  non  ingreditur  ad  illos"  [Is.  q,  23],  quod  est  in 
vulgata;  an  vero  "et  litem  viduarum  non  accipiunt,"  ut  est  in  Graeco, 
commentario  non  indiget.  Quod  obiicitur  de  mutatis  verbis,  est  nihili  mutatio: 
pro  "minuto"  posuit  "quadrantem,"  qua  voce  de  eadem  re  disserens  usus  est 
Matthaeus  5  v.26;  et  pro  "novissimo,"  "unum,"  quae  duo  ibi  eamdem  prorsus 
habent  significationem.  Quamvis  vero  Christus  illis  Lucae  verbis  sensum 
spiritualem  subintelligeret,  negari  tamen  non  potest  quin  iisdem  ad  iudicialem 
ludaeorum  morem  alluserit,  quod  unum  ibi  Sigonius  expendit. 
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Notes 

1.  What  follows  is  the  text  of  a  conference  paper  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies,  Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  June  1993.  It  has 
been  only  lightly  revised  for  publication,  with  documentation  restricted  to  the  essential 
minimum.  An  appendix  has  however  been  added. 

2.  See  William  McCuaig.  Carlo  Sigonio.  The  Changing  World  of  the  Late  Renaissance 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1989). 

3.  See  McCuaig,  Carlo  Sigonio,  ch.  4,  "Sigonio  versus  the  censors,"  for  fuller  information.  The 
censures  were  edited  by  Filippo  Argelati  in  Sigonio's  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  6  (Milan:  1737). 
Argelati's  text  is  badly  flawed:  research  in  progress  aimed  at  producing  a  correct  recension 
has  led  to  a  renumbering  of  the  censures,  and  to  many  other  changes  in  the  text  he  presents. 

4.  Carol  Sigonio  (Latine  Carolus  Sigonius).  De  republica  Hebraeorum  libri  VU  (Bologna: 
loannes  Rossius,  1582).  There  are  many  later  editions. 

5.  Since  Sigonio  knew  no  Hebrew  and  had  little  knowledge  of  rabbinical  Uterature  he  cannot 
even,  strictly  speaking,  be  counted  among  the  Christian  Hebraists.  A  recent,  and  for  me 
illuminating,  survey  of  this  historical  territory  is  Frank  E.  Manuel.  The  Broken  Staff. 
Judaism  through  Christian  Eyes  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1992).  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  skimpy  on  the  period  before  the  seventeenth  century.  For  Professor  Manuel,  not 
even  the  most  learned  of  the  genuine  Christian  Hebraists  ever  managed  fully  to  understand 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture.  (If  Sigonio  stood  at  three  or  four  removes  from  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  he  was  writing  in  De  republica  Hebraeorum,  then  the 
author  of  this  paper  stands  at  five  or  six  removes  from  even  that  much.)  It  is  possible  that 
Sigonio  may  be  a  more  significant  figure  in  the  history  of  European  studies  of  the  Hebrew 
world  than  one  would  gather  from  Professor  Manuel's  very  interesting  book.  Manuel  does 
not  recognize  Sigonio  as  the  founder  of  one  particular  genre  that  proliferated  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  of  political  descriptions  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 

6.  I  have  used  the  following  editions:  Melchor  Cano  (Latine  Melchior  Canus).  De  locis 
theologicis  libri  duodecim  (Salamanca:  Mathias  Gastius,  1563;  ed.  pr.);  Sista  da  Siena 
(Latine  Sixtus  Senensis).  Bibliotheca  Sancta  secunda  editio  (Frankfurt:  Nicolaus  Bassaeus, 
1 575).  The  first  edition  of  Commentarii  in  evangelicam  historiam  by  Alfonso  Salmerôn 
(Latine  Alfonsus  Salmero)  appeared  in  Madrid  in  1598;  volume  one  contains  prolegomena. 
Edition  seen:  Alfonsi  Salmeronis  Commentarii  in  Evangelicam  Historiam  et  in  Acta 
Apostolorum.  Vol.  1:  Prolegomena  (Koln:  Antonium  Hierat  and  loannes  Gymnicus,  1 602). 
Three  of  Salmerôn' s  prolegomena  are  cited  by  Sigonio  in  his  replies  to  his  censor.  Since 
these  replies  date  from  c.  1582,  it  results  that  Sigonio  must  have  been  able  to  consult 
Salmerôn' s  work  in  manuscript.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  scholar  with  knowledge 
of  the  manuscript  circulation  of  Salmerôn' s  work  in  Italy  in  the  decades  prior  to  publication. 

7.  I  will  call  this  work  3  Esdras  because  I  keep  to  the  usage  of  the  scholars  whose  work  I  study, 
and  for  all  of  them  the  Vulgate  was  naturally  the  norm.  Modem  biblical  scholars,  even 
Catholics  (who  are  no  longer  tied  to  the  Vulgate)  designate  it  "1  Esdras,"  whereas  they  call 
the  Vulgate's  1  Esdras  "Ezra",  and  the  Vulgate's  2  Esdras  "Nehemiah".  Readers  will  find 
all  these  arcana  explained  in  any  good  Bible  commentary;  the  one  I  use  is  The  New  Jerome 
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Biblical  Commentary,  ed.  Raymond  E.  Brown,  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  and  Roland  E.  Murphy 
(Englewood  Qiffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1990);  on  3  Esdras,  see  67:38-39. 

8.  Censure  86  (McCuaig);  =  censure  82  (Argelati). 

9.  Censure  80  (McCuaig);  =  censure  76  (Argelati). 

10.  Censure  4  (McCuaig);  =  censure  76  (Argelati). 

11.  Salmerôn,  Prologomenon  3,  "In  quo  explicatur,  quae  nam  canonica  scriptura,  et  quae 
Bibliorum  editio  pro  germana  et  authentica  habenda  est"  (pp.  pp.  24-25  in  the  edition  seen); 
cited  by  Sigonio  in  the  response  to  censure  3. 


Colliding  Discourses:  John 

Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the 

Lord  Harington"  and  the 
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ANN 
HURLEY 


Summary:  This  essay  seeks  to  develop  new  critical  procedures  to  better  serve 
works  like  John  Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington.  "  It  argues  that 
Donne's  ''Obsequies"  is  more  profitably  approached  by  readings  which  de- 
emphasize  the  valorization  of  personality  and  presence  which  have  so  domi- 
nated Donne  studies  in  the  past.  For  example,  by  focusing  on  a  variety  of 
discourses,  rather  than  a  single  personalized  "voice,  "  one  discovers  in  this 
poem  a  richly  complex  fabric  of  cultural,  economic  and  social  ideologies.  The 
poem  is  thus  restored  to  readability  and  its  cultural  contexts  recaptured  for 
future  discussion. 


J 


ohn  Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington"  has  received  the  kind  of 
critical  attention  usually  reserved  for  final  performances  of  aging  ball  players 
of  the  Bull  Durham  leagues — neither  hostile  nor  penetrating  but,  at  best,  rather 
condescendingly  dismissive.  Wesley  Milgate,  editor  of  the  Epithalamions, 
Anniversaries  and  Epicedes,  comments,  for  example,  that  Donne's  epicedes 
(among  them  the  lines  to  Harington)  are  "patchy  performances,  including 
areas  of  flat  and  somewhat  clumsy  versifying."'  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  "Life 
of  Cowley"  asked  (in  reference  to  some  of  the  dominant  imagery  of  the  poem), 
"Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a  good  man  is  a  telescope?"  More 
recently,  Ernest  Oilman  has  described  the  verse  for  Harington  as  "a  kind  of 
inferior  third  'Anniversary'",^  and  Arthur  Marotti,  looking  at  the  poem  in  the 
context  of  patronage  literature,  labels  it  an  exercise  in  "sterile  ingenuity"  and 
implies  that  its  lack  of  success  in  that  context  was  probably  deserved.^ 

Those  critics  who  do  give  the  poem  fuller  discussion  —  and  they  are  not 
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many  —  explore  the  lines  to  Harington  for  the  handling  of  trope  and  image  in 
pursuit  of  Donne's  sources  or  in  amplification  of  his  manipulation  of  theme 
and  structure  (Kolin,  Lebans,  Milgate)."*  Neither  approach  has  succeeded  in 
generating  much  enthusiasm  for  this  poem,  and  thus  it  still  remains  relatively 
unexamined,  turning  up  only  as  an  obligatory  coda  to  discussions  of  Donne's 
work  as  a  whole. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  difficulties  in  our  appreciation  of  this,  Donne's  last 
secular  poem,  are  less  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  poem  itself  and  more 
due  to  critical  procedures  which  have,  in  this  particular  instance,  diminished 
into  a  series  of  rather  perfunctory  interpretive  moves.  Readings  of  Donne's 
"Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington"  have  not  profited  from  some  of  the  new 
directions  in  criticism,  neither  from  the  new  historicism  nor  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  post- structuralist  approaches,  both  of  which  de-emphasize  the  valori- 
zation of  personality  and  presence  which  has  so  dominated  Donne  criticism  in 
both  the  distant  and  recent  past.  As  a  consequence,  these  resources  have  been 
neglected,  and  poems  like  the  lines  for  Harington,  which  might  most  usefully 
benefit  from  them,  have  been  correspondingly  downplayed.  What  I  would  like 
to  investigate  in  this  essay,  then,  is  whether  by  asking  a  different  set  of 
questions  about  the  poem  —  questions  which  do  not  situate  its  value  in 
complexity  of  theme  and  image  or  in  the  dramatic  voice  of  its  speaker  —  we 
might  thus  recover  Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington,"  and  poems 
like  it,  for  future  interest  and  discussion. 

Donne' s  poem  could  profitably  be  resituated,  not  only  in  the  usual  context 
of  the  Renaissance  literature  of  patronage  but  also  in  what  might  be  its 
twentieth-century  equivalent,  a  critical  methodology  designed  to  reflect  the 
literary,  social  and  political  goals  of  its  practitioners,  the  new  historicism.  I  am 
thus  making  an  initial  claim  that  Donne's  poem  needs  a  new  context,  and  a 
second  claim  that  the  new  context  needs  poems  like  Donne's,  because  there  are, 
as  I  see  it,  as  yet  undeveloped  possibilities  in  this  particular  critical  approach. 

Given  its  claim  to  return  literature  to  the  social  and  cultural  circumstances 
of  its  production,  the  new  historicism  seems  specifically  suited  to  the  refutation 
of  some  assumptions  about  Renaissance  occasional  poetry  in  general  and  the 
poetry  of  patronage  in  particular.  Specifically,  because  of  its  productive 
awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  subjectivity  and  literary  stance  both  shape  and 
are  shaped  by  cultural,  economic  and  social  ideologies,  the  new  historicism 
provides  an  approach  which  allows  us  to  assess  Donne' s  poem  not  as  a  personal 
statement  by  its  author  but  to  assess  that  "author"  as  a  personal  embodiment 
of  the  various  discourses  which  both  constitute  and  challenge  its  authomess. 
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Moreover,  such  an  approach  can  be  used  to  restore  to  readability  and  discus- 
sion poems  like  Donne's  which  may  have  been  marginalized  for  a  variety  of 
cultural  reasons,  including  the  cultural  cultivation  of  a  reader's  preference  for 
the  highly  individualized  dramatic  voice.  Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord 
Harington"  does  not  give  us  that  voice,  but  it  does  give  us  a  richness  and 
complexity  of  voices  which  a  new  historicist  approach  can  uncover  and 
identify  as  a  source  of  value  in  the  poem.  Such  a  restoration  to  readability 
through  the  establishment  of  new  values  in  a  given  text  is  among  the 
advantages  which  a  new  historicist  approach  can  offer.  Donne's  "Obsequies 
to  the  Lord  Harington,"  then,  is  a  case  in  point. 

II 

Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington"  was  apparently  composed  in 
1614  sometime  after  the  death  of  the  second  Lord  Harington  of  smallpox 
shortly  before  his  twenty-second  birthday.  Donne  had  several  good  reasons  to 
compose  the  poem,  not  the  least  of  which  was  probably  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
as  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Harington  and  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Bedford,  for  several  years.^  The  young  Lord  Harington,  probably  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  recently  deceased  Prince  Henry,  was  already  an  idealized 
figure  whose  death  prompted  both  other  eulogies  and  at  least  one  posthumous 
engraving.  Described  as  "the  most  compleat  yong  gentleman  of  his  age  that 
this  kingdom  could  afford  for  religion,  learning  and  courteous  behaviour,"^ 
Harington  was  thus  the  obvious  choice  for  an  occasional  poem.  Additionally, 
as  the  brother  of  Donne's  patroness.  Lady  Bedford,  Harington  in  death  offered 
Donne  the  opportunity  to  make  an  appeal  through  the  poem  to  his  patroness  for 
badly  needed  funds  to  pay  off  his  debts  before  taking  orders.  On  the  latter  point 
Donne  was  disappointed.  Although  Lady  Bedford  responded  warmly  to  the 
poem  (Donne  reports,  in  a  letter  to  Goodyere,  that  it  "move[d]  her  to . . .  much 
compassion"^),  she  sent  the  poet  only  30£.  His  acute  disappointment  at  this  turn 
of  events  has  been  the  focus  of  much  commentary.  Both  the  begging  letter,^ 
which  Donne  sent  with  the  poem  to  Lady  Bedford  and  the  letter  to  Goodyere 
in  which  he  records  his  disappointment  have  led  critics  to  conclude  that  Donne 
used  the  praise  of  the  deceased  young  brother  of  his  patroness  as  an  occasion 
for  personal  advancement.^ 

Such  emphasis  on  the  historical  Donne  has,  however,  distorted  our 
reading  of  the  poem.  The  privileging  of  individuality,  whether  in  the  form  of 
assertions  about  authorial  intention  or  in  its  guise  as  a  preference  for  the  highly 
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dramatic  voice,  obscures  the  complex  fashion  in  which  both  subjectivity  and 
subject  unfold  here.  The  historical  Donne  does  function  in  the  poem  as  does 
the  historical  Lord  Harington,  but  both  do  so  not  conventionally  (that  is,  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  read  them),  but  rather  as  sites  against  which  the  ideology 
of  individualism  can  be  projected  and  traced.  Given  that  ideology  inevitably 
polarizes,  one  of  the  first  observations  we  can  make  is  that  if  the  historical  poet 
and  subject  are  the  sites  of  the  ideological  play  of  the  poem,  discourses  which 
operate  through  them  will  inevitably  collide  and  polarize.  Thus  Donne' s  poem, 
insofar  as  it  invokes  the  variety  of  historical  discourse  involved  in  its  produc- 
tion, situates  that  variety  of  discourse  in  both  speaker  and  subject  as  sites  of 
collision  between  certainty  and  doubt,  truth  and  lies,  authority  and  its  subver- 
sion, even  poetic  license  and  liberty.  Moreover,  the  poem  does  so  specifically 
because  the  role  of  the  individual  poet,  particularly  in  the  poetry  of  patronage, 
as  both  producer  and  produced  is  highly  ambivalent  in  relation  to  his  celebrated 
subject.  On  the  one  hand,  the  poet  ostensibly  wields  the  immortalizing  power 
of  verse;  on  the  other,  his  subject,  through  the  powerful  figures  it  represents, 
offers  the  potential  to  advance  the  poet's  fortunes,  and  thus  sustain  that  verse 
for  posterity,  or  deny  them,  thereby  marginalizing  those  lines. 

A  central  feature  of  the  problem  for  the  historical  Donne  was  that 
circumstances  in  providing  the  young  Lord  Harington  as  the  subject  for  his 
poem  had  positioned  the  poet  at  the  center  of  conflict  between  two  powerful 
ideologies,  that  of  the  crown  and  that  of  its  challengers,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  court  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  or  what  that  court  had  recently 
represented.  Moreover,  that  rivalry,  as  each  side  manifested  itself  in  specific 
self-selected  imagery,  is  inevitably  reflected  in  the  poem  as  a  collision  of 
discourses.  Finally,  a  further  complicating  factor  is  the  historical  Donne's 
position  with  respect  to  his  own  career.  As  Donne's  last  secular  poem,  written 
just  before  his  decision  to  take  orders  and  in  effect  enter  the  service  of  both  God 
and  King  James,  the  eulogy  to  Harington  is  also  conditioned  by  a  transition 
from  a  social  world  in  which,  as  Arthur  Marotti  has  taught  us,  the  writing  of 
poetry  was  essentially  self- advertising,  deliberately  part  of  the  social  perform- 
ance of  the  individual,  to  an  ostensibly  spiritual  career  where  the  individual 
became  the  instrument  not  of  his  own  secular  power  and  advancement  but  of 
God  and  the  church  whose  interests  both  idealized  and  practical  he  was  to 
serve.  A  central  question  of  the  poem  then  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
appropriation:  does  the  poet  use  the  subject  and  occasion  as  instruments  to 
advance  his  own  career,  or  does  he  become  the  instrument  for  the  powerful 
interests  he  might  serve?  The  historical  Donne's  nervous  awareness  of  the 
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movement  from  the  known  world  of  the  coterie  poet  to  the  new  world  of  power 
and  authority  where  his  voice  would  be  at  the  service  of  powerful  interests, 
some  internalized,  some  not,  also  marks  the  poem. 

Regarded  thus  from  the  perspective  of  its  mode  of  existence  as  a  site  of 
colliding  discourses,  Donne's  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington"  is  neither 
"sterile  ingenuity"  nor  an  "inferior  third  'Anniversary'"  but  rather  an  intrigu- 
ing instance  of  discourse  at  a  crisis  of  transition,  and  the  basic  features  of 
Donne' s  lines  to  Harington  are  thus  related  to  its  situation  as  a  poem  which  not 
only  accommodates  a  variety  of  competing  discourses  but  which  also  marks 
the  transition  from  one  dominant  mode  of  discourse  to  another.  Some  of  these 
features  include  the  curious  imagery  which  provoked  Dr.  Johnson's  scorn,  the 
unusual  omission  of  reference  to  the  historical  situation  of  Donne's  lines  to 
Harington  which  ironically,  perhaps  even  perversely,  appear  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  that  individual  and,  most  interestingly,  the  rather  odd  handling 
of  the  poet's  speaking  voice.  In  fact,  what  is  of  particular  note  is  the  way  in 
which  these  specific  features  combine  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  poem  asserts 
but  then  absorbs  and  aggressively,  and  even  violently,  effaces  both  its  subject 
and  the  subjectivity  which  previous  generations  of  critics  have  identified  as  the 
particularly  "literary"  properties  of  a  given  word,  those  which  in  the  past  have 
constituted  its  value. 

The  poem  begins,  as  is  proper  to  a  funeral  elegy,  with  the  conventionally 
serious  rhetoric  of  lamentation  and  encomium.  While  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  title,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  unusual  selection  of  the 
word  "obsequies,"  is  Donne's  title  or  not,  that  choice  of  word  is  reflective  of 
the  careful  attention  to  the  conventions  of  funeral  elegy  which  the  poem 
displays.  As  Milgate  points  out,  Donne  quickly  moved  away  from  the  exactly 
balanced  sequencing  of  lamentation,  consolation  and  panegyric  found  in  the 
1609  poem  to  the  Lady  Markham  to  a  more  fluid  handling  of  funeral  elegy. '^ 
The  address  to  Harington,  for  example,  begins  with  panegyric  { "Faire  soule, 
which  wast,  not  onely,  *as  all  soûles  bee,  /  Then  when  thou  wast  infused, 
harmony,/  But  dids't  continue  so . . ."  II,  1-3),  then  modulates  into  lamentation 
("But  where  can  I  affirme,  or  where  arrest  /  My  thoughts  on  his  deeds?  II,  41- 
43),  yet  carefully  avoids  an  indecorous  descent  into  grief  by  confining  that 
lamentation  to  the  loss  of  an  exemplary  figure  (the  dominant  theme  of  the 
poem)  rather  than  permitting  its  expression  as  personal  desolation.  By  speak- 
ing directly  to  Harington,  Donne  gives  his  lines  an  immediacy  that  his  other 
elegies  lack,  but  by  restricting  that  address  to  the  universal  and  timeless 
"soule"  of  the  young  nobleman,  Donne  also  sustains  emotional  distance.  By 
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aligning  himself  with  Harington  ("See,  and  with  joy,  mee  to  that  good  degree 
/  Of  goodnesse  growne,  that  I  can  studie  thee"  II,  9-10),  he  risks  an  indecorous 
obliteration  of  status  and  rank,  but  by  subtly  reminding  the  Countess,  his  most 
important  reader,  of  his  own  parallel  but  more  earthly  transition  between 
careers  which  suggests  a  similar,  though  lesser,  translation  from  one  mode  of 
being  to  another,  he  implies  possession  of  the  credentials  which  serve  to  justify 
that  alignment.  If,  as  Milgate  asserts,  the  conventional  complement  of  elegy  is 
not  hyperbole  but  rather  a  "dilution"  of  the  theological  truth  that  the  goodness 
of  a  good  man  is  "literally  the  Christ  within  [him],"  then  it  is  the  elegy  to 
Harington  which,  among  Donne's  elegies,  most  fully  exploits  the  belief  which 
Donne  himself  inscribed  in  the  autograph  book  of  Michael  Corvinas:  "what  is 
spoken  of  Christ  may  be  said  of  each  and  every  Christian."' ' 

The  lines  of  the  Harington  poem  do  this,  however,  through  imagery  that 
on  one  level  of  discourse  reinforces  that  conventional  theology  while  at  the 
same  time,  insofar  as  the  handling  of  that  imagery  emerges  from  another  area 
of  discourse,  challenges  and  undermines  it.  The  imagery  which  dominates  the 
poem  is,  specifically,  the  imagery  of  measurement  —  of  map,  telescope, 
magnifying  glass,  compass,  scale  and  pocket  clock  —  long  associated  with 
questions  of  spiritual  and  psychic  location.  The  Pauline  mirror  (I  Cor.  13.9- 
1 2),  for  example,  is  the  locus  classicus  for  the  Biblical  statement  of  the  theme 
of  assessment  of  one's  spiritual  condition  through  divine  refraction,  and 
Milgate' s  edition  of  the  poem  underscores  Donne's  conventional  use  of  this 
and  similar  Biblical  passages  through  proleptic  reference  to  his  sermons, 
sketching  out  the  various  ways  in  which  the  exemplary  individual,  insofar  as 
he  images  the  divine,  provides  both  reflection  (as  "mirror"  or  "glasse")  and 
standard  by  which  others  might  gauge  their  own  spiritual  growth.  The 
following  passage  from  the  first  section  of  the  elegy  offers  a  clear  instance  of 
such  conventional  use: 

Through  God  be  truly' our  glass,  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  beeing  of  all  things  is  hee. 
Yet  are  the  trunkes  which  doe  to  us  derive 
Things,  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective, 
Deeds  of  good  men,  for  by  their  living  here, 
Vertues,  indeed  remote,  seeme  to  be  nere. 

(II,  35-40) 

Also  using  the  imagery  of  measurement,  Donne's  contemporary,  Joseph  Hall, 
contemplates  in  like  fashion  the  way  in  which  Christian  virtues  such  as  those 
Harington  possessed  affect  the  average  individual. 
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Charity  and  Faith  make  up  one  perfect  pair  of  compasses,  that  can  take  the 
true  latitude  of  a  Christian  heart.  Faith  is  the  one  foot,  pitch' t  in  the  centre 
unmoveable,  whiles  Charity  walks  about,  in  a  perfect  circle  of  beneficence; 
these  two  never  did,  never  go  asunder.  ^^ 

Moreover,  the  ostensibly  hyperbolic  compliment  to  an  individual  who,  like  the 
Harington  of  Donne's  poem,  demonstrates  a  moral  potency  commensurate 
with  the  potency  of  Christ  himself,  is  justified  by  passages  from  the  Bible 
summarized  by  Donne,  again  in  one  of  his  sermons  where  he  asserts  that  even 
lesser  individuals  than  Harington  can  "grow  to  bee  Filii  Dei,  The  sonnes  of 
God;  And  by  that  title,  Cohaeredes  Christi,  Joint-heires  with  Christ  [Rom 
viii:17];  And  so  to  bee  Christi  ipse,  Christs  our  selves,  as  God  calls  all  his 
faithfully  his  Anointed  [Ps.cv.l5],  his  Christs  (Sermons,  viii,  70).^^ 

Biblical  authority  is  not  the  only  authority  behind  the  imagery  of  measure- 
ment, however.  This  language  was  very  much  the  self-selected  discourse  of  the 
Stuart  Court.  For  example,  in  one  passage,  Donne  comments  on  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  direct  command  from  King  Charles  to  publish  a  sermon  that 
would  make  the  king  himself: 

as  a  Glasse,  (When  the  Sun  it  selfe  is  the  Gospell  of  Christ  Jesus)  to  reflect, 
and  cast  them  upon  your  Subjects.  It  was  a  Metaphor  in  which,  your 
Majesties  Biassed  Father  seemd  to  delight,  for  in  the  name  of  a  Mirroir,  a 
Looking  Glasse  he  sometimes  presented  Himselfe, 

(Sermonsyn,  72) 

It  would  seem  given  such  passages  that,  as  Milgate  observes,  Donne's  use  of 
the  imagery  of  measurement,  since  it  is  drawn  from  the  discourse  of  royalty  and 
of  the  Bible,  both  secular  and  spiritual  authorities,  implied  a  decorous  readi- 
ness "to  accept  the  symbols  in  which  James  F  s  Court  imagined  itself."  As 
Milgate  concludes,  "there  is  no  doubt  about  [Donne's]  feeling  for  the  rituals 
in  which  the  ideal  patterns  of  royalty  and  of  ordered  society  were  expressed."'"* 
Such  passages,  however,  viewed  not  as  expressions  of  the  inferred 
feelings  of  a  particular  historical  figure  but  as,  in  Foucault'  s  phrase,  "authorless 
discourse,"'^  are  hardly  non-problematical  as  Milgate  assumes.  First,  the 
imagery  of  measurement,  while  clearly  more  concerned  with  problems  of 
psychic  and  spiritual  assessment  than  with  literal  physical  location,  is  also 
consistent  in  that  many  of  the  instruments  of  measurement  cited  in  the  poem 
are  associated  with  new  explorations  in  the  world  of  optics,  cartography,  and 
astronomy,  suggestive  of  the  new  world  which  Donne  could  enter  by  taking 
orders.  Thus  the  historical  Donne  functions  in  the  poem  not  as  an  individual 
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situated  in  a  particular  time  period,  but  rather  as  a  link  between  two  areas  of 
discourse,  the  socially-sanctioned,  ecclesiastical  rhetoric  of  Bible,  king  and 
court,  and  the  daring  radical  world  of  exploration  and  risk.  Not  the  least 
complicating  feature  of  the  poem,  moreover,  is  the  point  that  the  new  world 
which  Donne  is  entering  —  that  of  allegedly  stable  power  and  authority  —  is 
presented  here  in  the  discourse  of  its  radical  challenger.  Thus  one  could  easily 
infer  in  the  historical  Donne  not  only  "feeling  for  ritual"  but  also  attitudes  of 
nervousness  attendant  on  the  movement  from  the  known  world  of  the  coterie 
poet  to  the  unknown  world  of  power  and  authority  in  which  he,  selected  by 
King  James  I  for  his  new  ecclesiastical  role,  would  surely  be  himself  an 
instrument.  The  nervousness  is  redoubled  in  the  poem  particularly  because  the 
instruments  of  measurement,  specifically  the  telescope  which  dominates 
much  of  the  first  section  of  the  poem,  were  initially  regarded  not  as  powerful 
vehicles,  reliable  in  use  for  matters  of  serious  import,  but  as  toys,  sold  in  market 
places  and  at  religious  fairs  as  objects  of  curiosity.  •^  Thus,  while  the  imagery 
of  the  poem  suggests  a  psychic  nexus  of  venture  and  risk,  it  also  undercuts  that 
venture,  reducing  it  to  the  mock-serious  level  of  child's  play.  Set  against  the 
conventionally  serious  discourse  of  lamentation  and  encomium,  then,  is  a 
cross-current  of  doubt  that  fails  to  take  even  that  doubt  seriously,  perhaps  with 
good  reason.  As  Donne  enters  an  area  where  sacred  vows  and  holy  word, 
supposedly  untainted,  predominate,  the  poem  could  also  be  said  to  display  his 
tense  awareness  that  the  secular  motives  which  propel  him  and  the  political 
objectives  of  those  who  have  chosen  him  are  inappropriate,  even  scandalous. 
Thus  one  does  not  need  to  rest  assumptions  about  the  motives  of  the  poem 
on  inferences  about  the  historical  Donne  to  justify  an  awareness  of  conflict 
within  the  poem.  While  references  to  mirrors  and  glasses  throughout  are  drawn 
from  a  Biblical  and  royal  authority  which  depended  in  part  for  its  potency  on 
assumptions  of  the  timelessness  of  divine  order,  this  second  area  of  discourse, 
more  suggestive  of  the  frailties  of  temporality  and  human  variability,  also 
conditions  our  reactions  to  the  poem.  This  area  of  discourse  is  most  easily 
distinguished  in  passages  where  the  conventional  Biblical  imagery  of  the 
Pauline  mirror,  itself  already  appropriated  by  the  Stuart  court,  is  modulated  by 
the  world  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  science  in  which  that  "glasse" 
is  recast  into  the  contemporary  idiom  of  clocks  and  telescopes,  objects  from  the 
world  of  secular  conquest  and  military  engagement.  Critics  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  imagery  to  date  have  generally  emphasized  its  use  as  consistent 
with  others  of  Donne's  elegies  and  anniversaries,  stressing  its  handling  here  as 
simply  another  exercise  in  previously  rehearsed  themes  on  inadequacies  of 
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human  language  when  faced  with  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  divine. 
Ernest  Oilman,  for  example,  argues  that  the  oblique  references  to  the  Pauline 
mirror  as  that  glass  which  reflects  darkly  as  an  image  of  our  imperfect 
understanding  provides  the  governing  metaphor  of  the  poem.  Whenever  that 
imagery  appears  in  Renaissance  literature,  he  observes,  it  carries  with  it  "a 
concern  with  the  limits  of  language  and  a  dynamics  of  the  mind  striving  for 
illumination  against  its  owndarkness."^^Butto  situate  Donne' s  imagery  solely 
in  the  tradition  of  Christian  meditation  from  Augustine  through  Bonaventure 
to  Ignatius  is  to  evade  acknowledging  what  the  poem  actually  does:  that  is,  it 
places  the  trope  of  the  Pauline  mirror  within  the  dilemma  of  proper  imaging  of 
the  divine  to  be  sure  but  crossed  with  the  ambiguous  nature  of  that  "glasse"  as 
it  has  migrated  from  Paul's  letter  to  the  Corinthians  into  the  secular  world  of 
telescopes  and  clocks,  of  exploration,  military  engagement,  heretical  chal- 
lenge and  even  colonial  exploitation.  Thus,  while  part  of  the  poem  insists  that 
the  proper  perspective  on  life  and  death  as  seen  in  the  light  of  eternity  is  the 
traditional  contemptus  mundi 

Now  I  grow  sure,  that  if  a  man  would  have 

Good  companie,  his  entry  is  a  grave. 

Mee  thinkes  all  Cities,  now,  but  Anthills  bee. 

Where,  when  the  severall  labourers  I  see. 

For  children,  house,  provision,  taking  paine, 

They 'are  all  but  Ants,  carrying  eggs,  straw  and  grain; 

And  Church-yards  are  but  cities,  unto  which 

The  most  repaire,  that  are  in  goodnesse  rich. 

(H.  165-72) 

other  elements  challenge  the  luxury  of  such  isolation  and  focus  instead  on  the 
hand  which  holds  the  glass.  One  set  of  images,  for  example,  insists  on  that 
hand's  palsy  and  general  unreliability  as  telescopic  images  of  spatial  measure- 
ment are  recast  into  that  image  of  temporal  measurement,  the  clock: 

If  these  clockes  be  not  wound,  or  be  wound  still, 
Or  be  not  set,  or  set  at  every  will; 
So,  youth  is  easiest  to  destruction 

(II.  139-141) 

Another  set  of  images  traces  that  general  uneasiness  to  its  source,  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  power  that  in  the  secular  world  resides  in  "laws"  which 
tie  up  the  reputation  of  the  "good"  man  but  which  are  matter-of-factly 
suspended  when  applied  to  "the  Senate"  or  the  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
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absolutist  state.  Thus  while  the  poem  does  recuperate  this  latter  set  of  images 
(framed  by  the  safely  distancing  device  of  the  Roman  triumph)  by  translating 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  "that  great  soveraigntie,"  whose  "prerogative"  is 
"absolute"  (II.  240-241),  the  very  fact  that  the  Pauline  mirror  has  been  recast 
into  the  contemporary  idiom  of  clocks  and  telescopes,  of  secular  conquest  and 
military  engagement,  raises  questions  about  how  successfully  that  recupera- 
tion might  be  sustained. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  describe  this  new  area  of  contemporary 
idiom  as  discourse  emanating  from  the  world  of  science  unless  we  are  quick 
to  qualify  twentieth-century  associations  of  rationality  and  empirical  validity 
with  Renaissance  associations  of  necromancy  and  fear  of  manipulation, 
specifically  as  associated  with  astronomy  and  its  instruments.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise,  of  course,  to  be  reminded  that  astronomers  were  distrusted;  more 
interesting,  however,  is  some  slight  evidence  of  an  alignment  of  that  distrust 
with  a  distrust  of  the  power  of  literature.  Additionally,  while  much  of  this 
distrust  arises,  as  is  well-known,  out  of  the  potential  challenge  to  authority  of 
church  and  state  (best  evidenced  by  Pope  Urban  VIIFs  reversal  of  his  initial 
enthusiasm  for  Galileo's  findings  to  support  for  the  Inquisition),  much  of  it 
also  had  to  do  with  the  notorious  defectiveness  of  the  "perspective"  glasses 
which  were  developed  before  Galileo  perfected  the  instrument  he  used  for  the 
discoveries  detailed  in  Sidereus  Nuncius  as  well  as  with  the  feared  alliance 
between  astronomy  and  necromancy.  Thus  Donne's  poem,  insofar  as  it 
invokes  the  world  of  Renaissance  science  and  specifically  a  discourse  associ- 
ated with  the  instruments  of  that  science,  makes  suggestive  use  of  the  language 
of  distrust  and  doubt,  particularly  as  it  ironically  shadows  Donne's  newly 
chosen  profession.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  this  discourse  is  frequently  situated 
at  the  point  of  collision  between  certainty  and  doubt,  truth  and  lies,  poetic 
licence  and  liberty,  authority  and  its  challengers,  even  ideology  and  subversion, 
it  also  plays  an  important  role  in  Donne's  poem  to  Harington  insofar  as  the  latter 
might  be  considered  as  a  figure  for  some  areas  of  contention  within  the  Stuart 
family  and  court.  To  sketch  out  this  discourse  and  its  relevance  to  Harington  more 
fully,  it  might  be  helpful  to  turn  to  specific  passages  of  Renaissance  commentary 
on  both  the  profession  of  astronomy  and  its  instruments. 

That  such  instruments  were  distrusted  can  be  demonstrated  in  numerous 
responses  to  their  initial  use.  While  the  telescope  as  we  know  it  does  not  really 
come  into  existence  or  become  fully  associated  with  astronomy  until  Galileo's 
publication  of  Sidereus  Nuncius  in  1610,  the  use  of  convex  lenses  for 
spectacles  had  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  properties  of  both 
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convex  and  concave  lenses  were  well  known  by  the  late  1 500s. '*^  Combinations 
of  convex  and  concave  lenses  could  produce  effects  that  roughly  anticipated 
the  development  of  the  telescope,  and  thus  fears  of  optical  illusion  and  the  more 
sinister  dangers  of  black  magic  are  evident  in  some  of  the  earliest  references 
to  the  instrument.  Robert  Recorde,  for  example,  in  1551,  discussing  Roger 
Bacon's  thirteenth-century  experiment  with  optics,  notes: 

. . .  many  thinges  seme  impossible  to  bee  doen,  which  by  arte  maie  verie  well 
bee  wrought.  And  when  thei  bee  wrought,  and  the  reason  thereof  not 
understade,  then  saie  the  vulgare  people,  that  those  thynges  are  dooen  by 
Negromancie.  And  hereof  came  it  that  Frier  Bacon  was  accompted  so  greate 
a  Negromancier,  whiche  never  used  that  arte  (by  any  coniecture  that  I  can 
fmde)  but  was  in  Geometric,  and  other  mathematicall  sciences  so  experte, 
that  he  could  doe  by  them  suche  thynges,  as  were  wonderfull  in  the  sight  of 
moste  people.  Greate  talke  there  is  of  a  glasse  that  he  made  in  Oxforde,  in 
whiche  men  might  see  thinges  that  wer  doen  in  other  places,  and  that  was 
iudged  to  bee  doen  by  power  of  evill  spirites.  But  I  knowe  the  reason  of  it 
to  bee  good  and  natural!,  and  to  be  wrought  by  Geometric  (sith  perspective 
is  a  parte  of  it)  and  to  stande  as  well  with  reason,  as  to  see  your  face  in 
common  glasse.'^ 

A  similar  reference  to  the  dangerous  potential  of  perspective  glasses  to  invade 
"private  places"  is  recorded  by  Thomas  Digges  in  1571 .  Describing  the  work 
of  his  father,  Leonard  Digges,  he  states: 

My  father  by  his  continual  paynfull  practices,  assisted  with  demonstrations 
Mathematicall,  was  able,  and  sudrie  times  hath,  by  proportionall  Glasses 
suly  situate  in  convenient  angles,  not  onely  discovered  things  farre  off,  read 
letters,  numbred  peeces  with  the  very  coyne  and  superscription  thereof,  cast 
by  some  of  his  friends  of  purpose  uppon  Downes  in  the  open  fields,  but  also 
seven  myles  off  declared  what  has  been  doen  at  that  instant  in  private 
places.  ^^ 

And,  as  is  well  known,  many  of  Galileo's  academic  colleagues  rejected  his 
claims  in  Sidereus  Nuncius  as  either  optical  illusions  or  as  academic  hoaxes. 
"The  ranking  philosophers  at  his  two  universities,  Pisa  and  Padua,  refused 
even  to  look  through  his  telescope,"^'  and  the  scholar  Clavius  joked  about  the 
discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites  that  "you  must  construct  a  telescope  which 
would  first  make  them  and  then  show  them."^^ 

The  associations  of  this  instrument  with  magic,  fear,  intrusion  and  illusion 
are  further  complicated  by  an  intriguing  instance  of  the  same  rhetoric  of 
distrust  which  appears  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  "Preface"  to  his  1591  transla- 
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tion  of  Orlando  Furioso  when,  following  Cornelius  Agrippa,  he  links  astrono- 
mers, poets,  and  the  art  of  lying: 

And  first  for  lying,  I  might  if  I  list  excuse  it  by  the  rule  of  Poetica  licentia, 
and  claime  a  priviledge  given  Poet[s],  whose  art  is  but  an  imitation  (as 
A  ristotle  calleth  it),  &  therefore  are  allowed  to  faine  what  they  list,  according 
to  that  old  verse, 

luridicus,  Erebo,  fisco,  fas  vivera  [r]apto; 
Militibus,  medicis,  tortori,  occidere  ludo  est; 
Mentire  astronomis,  pictoribus  atque  poetis, 

which,  because  I  count  it  with  reason,  I  will  EngHshe  without  rime.  Lawyers, 
Hell  and  the  Checquer  are  allowed  to  live  on  spoile;  Souldiers,  Phisicians, 
and  Hangmen  make  sport  of  murther;  Astronomers,  Painters,  and  Poets  may 
lye  by  authoritie.^^ 

This  last  reference  thus  associates  the  imagery  of  Donne's  poem  not  only  with 
the  radical  discourse  of  Renaissance  astronomy  but  also  with  assertions 
against  authority  in  the  literary  sphere,  specifically  in  the  context  of  poetic 
licence,  the  topic  of  Harrington's  passage  and  an  issue  soon  to  be  redefined  for 
Donne,  the  poet  turning  preacher.  As  Jacqueline  Miller  points  out,  Harrington' s 
observation  that  poets  and  astronomers  can  "lye  by  authoritie"  implies  both 
autonomy  and  regulation.  More  subtly,  poetic  licence  can  also  suggest  a  third 
category  of  excessive  privilege  or  wholly  uncontrollable  freedom,  most 
notably  caught  in  Milton's  rebuke  to  the  readers  of  his  divorce  tracts,  "License 
they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty"  (sonnet  12),  and  Harrington's  association  of 
poets  and  astronomers  with  the  anarchic  excesses  of  lawyers  who  "live  on 
spoile"  and  physicians  and  hangmen  who  "make  sport  of  murther"  certainly 
reinforces  this  aspect. 

Since  the  leap  from  imagery  of  measurement  as  expressed  through  the 
rhetoric  of  distrust  to  the  topic  of  poetic  license  may  initially  seem  somewhat 
strained,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  Samuel  Johnson's  censure  of  Donne's 
linkage  of  the  good  man  with  the  telescope  takes  place  in  exactly  that  context. 
Johnson  is  accusing  Donne  of  a  rhetorical  excess  which  had  a  long  history.  As 
Miller  points  out,  such  instances  of  excess  were  initially  concerned  with 
matters  of  diction  and  involved  efforts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  poet 
was  at  liberty  to  alter  word  choice.  For  the  medieval  rhetorician,  the  figure  of 
speech  labeled  "metaplasm"  was  invoked  to  justify  departures  from  normal 
usage.  Insofar  as  metaplasm  was  defined  as  an  acceptable  modification  of  a 
word,  particularly  in  adjusting  it  to  accommodate  the  strictures  of  poetic  meter, 
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its  existence  marked  off  a  category  of  discourse  within  relatively  easily 
determined  limits.  Quintilian,  for  example,  states  that  "poets  are  usually  the 
servants  of  their  metres,  and  are  allowed  such  license  that  faults  are  given  other 
names  when  they  occur  in  poetry:  for  we  style  them  metaplasms,  schematisms 
and  schemata  .  .  .  and  make  a  virtue  of  necessity."^"* 

Over  time,  notions  of  poetic  license  began  to  extend  beyond  matters  of 
diction  to  more  subtle  matters  of  taste  and  propriety  and  even  risk,  where  the 
point  of  demarcation  between  permission  and  censure  becomes  more  hazy  and 
thus  exerts  greater  tension.  John  of  Salisbury,  for  instance,  uses  a  charged 
vocabulary  in  defining  metaplasm  as  a  "sort  of  'transformation'  or  'deforma- 
tion', because,  as  though  on  its  authority,  it  modifies  or  disfigures  the  form  of 
words."^^  The  somatic  threat  of  "deformation"  and  "disfigure[ment]"  makes 
emphatic  the  point  that  poetic  license  is  bounded  by  authority  that  may  only 
masquerade  as  autonomy.  Thus,  while  passages  like  the  following  may  appear 
to  imply  a  self-certified  authority. 

License  to  use  figures  is  reserved  for  authors  and  for  those  like  them,  namely 
the  very  learned.  Such  have  understood  why  [and  how]  to  use  certain 
expressions  and  not  use  others.  According  to  Cicero,  'by  their  great  and 
divine  good  writings  they  have  merited  this  privilege',  which  they  still 
enjoy.  The  authority  of  such  persons  is  by  no  means  slight,  and  if  they  have 
said  or  done  something,  this  suffices  to  win  praise  for  it,  or  [at  least]  to 
absolve  it  from  stigma.^^ 

comments  such  as  Gabriel  Harvey's  "a  Poets  or  Painters  Licence,  is  a  poore 
security"^^  remind  us  that  in  the  era  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  various  licensing 
acts  such  freedom  was  indeed  precarious.  Thus  while  Johnson's  challenge  to 
Donne's  selection  of  the  good  man  as  the  telescope  may  seem  wryly  comic,  in 
its  seventeenth-century  context,  it  evokes  suggestions  of  what  authorities 
might  have  seen  as  dangerous  assertions  of  poetic  autonomy  and  subversive 
challenge  had  the  full  implications  of  Donne's  act  in  situating  his  praise  of 
Harington  in  the  imagery  of  contemporary  technical  and  political  challenge 
been  apparent. 

In  a  recent  essay,  valuable  for  its  reconstruction  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  political  context  of  Donne's  poem,  Ted-Larry  Pebworth  sketches  out 
the  background  of  the  "Obsequies"  through  contrasts  with  the  other  elegies 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Harington' s  death. ^^  Pebworth  notes  that  among 
these  elegies,  Donne's  is  unusual  in  its  omission  of  the  details  of  Harington' s 
political  and  religious  allegiances,  and  he  suggests  that  this  omission  may  have 
been  a  consequence  of  the  conflict  between  Donne's  new  patron,  Robert  Carr, 
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the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  favorite  of  King  James,  and  the  strictly  Calvinist,  anti- 
Spanish  court  of  the  young  Prince  Henry  with  which  Harington  as  the  intimate 
associate  of  the  recently  deceased  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  identified.  That 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford  and  sister  of  Harington,  for  whom  Donne  appar- 
ently wrote  the  poem,  had  at  this  time  come  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  John 
Burgess,  a  rigidly  Puritan  divine,  offered  a  further  complication  for  Donne. 
Thus  the  poet  was  caught  between  two  patrons  of  decidedly  antagonistic 
religious  and  political  affiliations,  and,  as  Pebworth  asserts,  the  only  viable 
solution  for  him  with  respect  to  references  to  the  details  of  Harington*  s  short 
life  was  silence. 

One  can  fill  out  Pebworth' s  observations  with  additional  historical 
references.  Indeed,  there  is  some  contemporary  evidence  that  Robert  Carr, 
who  had  facilitated  Donne's  access  to  King  James,  was  in  fact  the  divisive 
instrument  exacerbating  the  rift  between  the  father's  court  and  that  of  the  son. 
Arthur  Wilson's  1653  History  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
King  James  I  emphasizes  that  Carr  and  the  prince  were  rivals  both  for  the 
King's  affection  and  for  the  attentions  of  the  notorious  Lady  Essex  whose 
choice  of  Carr  over  the  prince,  Wilson  implies,  was  as  much  strategic  as 
amatory  for  she,  "grounding  more  hope  upon  him,  than  the  uncertain  and 
hopeless  love  of  the  Prince''  evidently  rejected  Henry  in  favor  of  Carr.^^  More 
pertinently,  Carr  also  seems  to  have  supplanted  Prince  Henry  in  a  more 
valuable  sphere  of  influence,  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  deaths  of  Henry  and  Harington,  when  Robert  Cecil,  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  formidable  Secretary,  fell  ill,  his  place  on  the  Council  was  filled 
temporarily  by  James  with  Carr.  After  Salisbury's  death,  in  May  of  1613,  Can- 
was  appointed  Acting  Secretary,  to  the  considerable  fury  of  the  young  Prince 
who  had  earlier  requested  his  father  to  appoint  him  to  preside.  The  vehemence 
of  the  Prince's  anger  at  Carr  is  recorded  in  at  least  two  temporary  references. 
Arthur  Wilson  remarks  that  "Sir  James  Elphington,  who  (observing  the  Prince 
one  day  to  be  discontented  with  the  Viscount  [Carr])  offered  to  kill  him,  but  the 
Prince  reprieved  him  with  a  gallant  Spirit,  saying  If  there  were  cause  he  would 
do  it  himself  ."^^  And  Arthur  Wilson  reports  that  Henry  had  said  at  one  time  of 
Carr  that  "if  ever  he  were  King,  he  would  not  leave  one  of  that  family  to  piss 
against  the  wall."^' 

With  the  death  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  active  in  keeping  the  young 
Prince  informed  on  both  local  and  international  events,  as  Roy  C.  Strong 
remarks,  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  "became  a  real  'opposition'  court  to 
the  one  at  Whitehall,  and  Rochester  [Carr]  would  inevitably  have  been  viewed 
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as  the  one  who  had  contrived  this  new  order  of  things  in  which  the  Prince  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  left  in  total  isolation  from  the  affairs  of  govemment."^^ 

Increasingly,  the  language  of  challenge,  risk,  and  doubt  seems  appropriate 
to  the  conflicting  loyalties,  both  personal  and  national,  within  which  Donne's 
poem,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Prince 
Henry's  court,  by  an  individual  newly  arrived  under  the  patronage  of  the 
favorite  of  the  court  of  King  James,  with  the  objective  of  pleasing  a  former 
patroness  now  under  the  influence  of  a  Puritan  preacher  whose  views  were 
hostile  to  both,  exists.  And  the  rhetorical  figure  of  metaplasm,  extracted  from 
the  area  of  diction  to  which  it  was  originally  confined,  to  areas  of  taste  and 
propriety,  themselves  figured  in  the  suggestively  somatic  discourse  of  the 
dismemberment  usually  associated  with  punishments  for  treason,  becomes 
even  more  appropriate  when  one  realizes  that  it  was  in  the  contemporary 
language  of  technological  experiment,  exploration  and  military  engagement 
that  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  overt  contrast  to  the  court  of  King 
James,  presented  itself. 

Roy  Strong,  summarizing  the  Prince's  interest  in  contemporary  science, 
details  the  way  in  which  Henry  "emerges  as  a  focal  point  for  this  movement 
which  indeed  he  was  seen  directly  to  personify.  W.H.  [W.H.  The  True  Picture 
and  Relation  of  Prince  Henry,  Leiden,  1634]  tells  us  this  when  he  writes:  'He 
admired  great  and  rare  Spirits,  yea  even  those  of  mechanicall  and  meane 
persons,  retaining  diverse  of  that  sort,  and  went  sometimes  to  see  them  work 
in  their  trades. '"^^  And  Christopher  Hill,  whom  Strong  cites,  had  pointed  out 
even  earlier  the  fashion  in  which  Henry's  court  was  a  center  for  an 

important  movement,  radical  Protestant  in  its  theological  bias,  to  popularize 
to  the  classes  of  society  defined  as  'a  meaner  sort  of  men'  every  aspect  of  the 
applied  sciences.  Centered  on  London  and  Gresham  College,  this  was  to  be 
the  work  of  merchants  and  craftsmen  and  not  of  dons  cloistered  away  in  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was  to  be  written  in  the  vernacular  and 
aimed  at  every  day  use  by  artisans.^"* 

The  Prince's  visits  to  craftsmen  in  shipyards,  his  collection  of  the  instruments 
of  science,  particularly  optics,  his  requests  for  the  "plans  of  Michelangelo's 
staircase  in  the  Laurenziana  Library,  a  magnet  that  had  been  invented  on  Elba, 
the  latest  book  by  Galileo  [and]  a  recipe  for  the  cement  that  joined  terracotta 
piping,"^^  so  that  water  could  be  carried  uphill,  all  testify  to  Henry's  centrality 
in  what  Hill  labels  this  scientific  Renaissance,  as  do  many  books  written  in  the 
vernacular  on  these  topics  and  dedicated  to  him.  That  a  poem  as  richly  allusive 
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in  its  medium  could  be  written  off  as  essentially  "sterile"  and  "patchy"  by  some 
of  its  most  competent  readers  should  then  raise  some  questions  about  the  extent 
to  which  approaches  to  a  given  text  can  serve  to  promote  or,  by  contrast, 
marginalize,  a  specific  work. 

m 

The  historical  contexts  of  the  varying  discourses  of  Donne's  poem,  which 
I  have  been  summarizing,  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  the  form  of  explicit 
reference.  Nonetheless,  that  presence  can  be  traced  through  the  re-emergence 
of  the  historical  background  in  the  form  of  imagery  which  still  carries 
ideological  thrust  and  through  which  that  ideology  leaves  its  literary  traces  in 
the  poem,  as  imagery  associated  with  one  political  affiliation  collides  with  and 
is  modified  by  another. 

More  importantly,  I  have  been  hypothesizing  that  as  ideology  operates 
through  literary  refraction  in  the  poetry  of  patronage,  these  sites  of  collision 
occur  in  those  areas  of  the  poem  where  one  (tutored  by  conventions  of  reading 
that  stress  established  properties  of  individualism)  might  "naturally"  expect 
both  subject  and  speaker  to  appear.  A  special  feature  of  the  poetry  of  patronage, 
and  perhaps  of  occasional  poetry  in  general  is,  however,  the  role  of  both  subject 
and  speaker  insofar  as  issues  of  appropriation  are  concerned,  and  thus  it  is 
patronage  poetry  that  seems  especially  sensitive  to  the  interaction  of  speaker 
and  subject  within  the  poem  and  to  the  roles  of  poet  and  patron  as  these 
condition  both  selection  and  suppression  of  detail  from  outside  it.  In  Donne's 
poem,  particularly,  given  the  historical  location  of  the  poet  between  two  areas 
of  great  sensitivity  to  issues  of  appropriation,  the  secular  world  of  the  coterie 
poet  and  the  spiritual  world  of  the  powerful  preacher,  the  problem  of  appro- 
priation is  heightened  and  thus  more  than  usually  accessible  to  scrutiny. 
Insofar  as  new  historicist  procedures  have  been  particularly  instructive  in 
directing  our  attention  away  from  what  is  coming  to  be  seen  as  a  cultural 
privileging  of  subjectivity  towards  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  conditions  of 
production  and  reception,  that  particular  approach  to  the  reading  of  Donne's 
poem  permits  a  focus  on  discourse  as  an  area  of  equal  interest  in  the  poem.  It 
also  allows  us  to  see  why  the  features  which  usually  attract  our  attention  have 
been  suppressed  and,  with  that  suppression,  why  our  readings  of  the  poem  have 
suffered.  It  is,  in  short,  a  new  historicist  reading  which  can  restore  poems  like 
Donne's  to  literary  engagement.  Such  an  approach,  for  example,  allows  us  to 
understand,  and  be  engaged  by,  rather  than  simply  dismiss,  some  of  the 
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unusual  features  of  this  poem,  including  the  paucity  of  allusion  to  its  ostensible 
subject,  the  historical  Lord  Harington,  and  the  dominance  of  clock,  map  and 
telescope  imagery  which  so  offended  Johnson. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  poem  remains  to  be  discussed, 
however,  and  that  is  the  odd  evolution,  or  better,  regression,  of  the  speaking 
voice.  If  the  poem's  ostensible  subject.  Lord  Harington,  evokes  tensions  more 
by  pointing  to  what  is  suppressed  than  by  conventionally  revealing  what  is 
accentuated,  the  subjectivity  of  the  poem,  at  least  in  the  form  of  its  narrative 
voice,  is  equally  curious,  particularly  in  the  way  in  which  it  reveals  itself  as 
conditioned  more  by  the  secular  world  from  which  it  issues  than  by  the  spiritual 
world  toward  which  it  is  presumably  directed. 

The  sociopolitical  origins  of  that  speaking  voice  are  straightforwardly 
invoked  and  harshly  criticized  in  lines  123-128  where,  as  Marotti  points  out, 
the  speaker  forcefully  rejects  the  course  which  the  historical  Donne  had  been 
following  to  date: 

Yet,  since  we  must  be  old,  and  age  endures 
His  Torrid  Zone  at  Court,  and  calentures 
Of  hot  ambitions,  irreligions  ice, 
Zeales  agues,  and  hydroptique  avarice, 
Infirmities  which  need  the  scale  of  truth. 
As  well,  as  lust  and  ignorance  of  youth  ... 

Yet  a  counterpart  to  this  fierce  rejection,  and  perhaps  equivalent  to  its 
overdetermined  rhetoric,  is  a  subtle  erosion  of  self-confidence  as  the  /  of  the 
poem  migrates  from  the  unqualified  (and  unearned)  assertive  address  to 
Harington  ("See,  and  with  joy,  mee  to  that  good  degree  /  Of  goodnesse  growne, 
that  I  can  studie  thee"  II,  9-10),  to  the  considerably  less  confident  reflection  on 
the  instability  of  both  self  and  virtue  in  lines  45-51  ("As  bodies  change,  and  as 
I  do  not  weare  /  Those  spirits,  humors,  blood  I  did  last  yeare,  /  And,  as  if  on  a 
streame  I  fixe  mine  eye,  /  That  drop,  which  I  look'  d  on,  is  presently  /  Pusht  with 
more  waters  from  my  sight,  and  gone"),  to  a  concluding  highly  unstable 
gesture  in  which  the  risky  self  of  secular  poetry  is  "interre[d]"  with  Harington 
in  his  grave.  In  fact,  to  some  degree,  one  might  conclude  that  this  latter 
discourse  of  secular  values,  of  increasingly  nervous  adjustment  between  suitor 
and  patron,  has  triumphed  over  the  conventional  elegiac  rhetoric  of  grief  to 
consolation,  given  that  the  poem  ends,  unconventionally,  on  that  note  of 
personal  grief,  in  subtle  conflict  with  the  public  consolation  it  has  achieved. 
What  this  collision  of  discourses  points  to  as  both  a  rhetorical  and  a 
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sociopolitical  issue  is,  in  summary,  the  problem  of  appropriation.  Just  as  the 
ostensible  theme  of  the  "Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harington"  has  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  Harington' s  brief  life  and  how  that  has  to  be  assessed  and  used,  so 
too  the  problem  of  language  and  authority,  of  speech  and  authorship,  has  to  do 
with  assessment  and  use.  The  world  of  the  coterie  poet,  concerned  with  social 
advancement  and  secular  goals,  was  nonetheless  one  which  authorized  a 
mutually-shared  discourse.  The  world  of  public  speech,  of  a  named  voice 
("John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paurs")  and  acknowledged  authorship  is  one,  as 
Foucault  reminds  us,  in  which  "discourse  [becomes  an]  object  of  appropria- 
tion."^^ Given  the  circumstances  of  Donne's  decision  to  take  orders,  namely 
the  refusal  of  King  James  to  permit  his  advancement  by  any  secular  means,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  sacred  rhetoric,  and  Donne's  rhetoric  in  particular,  was 
viewed  by  some  as  political  instrument.  Foucault' s  comment  that  authored 
discourse  is  "essentially  an  act — an  act  placed  in  the  bipolar  field  of  the  sacred 
and  profane,  the  licit  and  the  illicit,  the  religious  and  the  blasphemous"  seems 
specifically  appropriate  both  to  Donne's  changing  circumstances  and  to  the 
poem  which  marks  them. 

The  irony  implicit  in  this  crossing,  however,  as  issues  of  appropriation 
become  clearer,  is  that  the  sacred  world  will  be  as  subject  to  the  forces  which 
condition  the  secular  world  as  was  the  coterie  setting  which  the  poet  is  leaving. 
The  fact  that  these  forces  are  potentially  violent,  with  the  specific  potential  for 
eradication  of  the  subjective  self,  is  thus  figured  in  the  poem  both  through  the 
manner  in  which  the  poem  first  forcefully  exaggerates  and  then  quietly  erases 
the  speaker's  voice  and  as  underscored  by  the  implications  of  the  title.  An 
"obsequy,"  it  will  be  recalled,  refers  to  the  funeral  rites  delivered  at  the  site  of 
a  grave.^^  Given  that  the  collective  features  of  the  poem,  from  its  subtler 
elements  like  the  rhetorical  figure  of  metaplasm  through  its  more  startling 
elisions  of  subject  and  subjectivity,  call  attention  to  a  discourse  grounded  in 
somatic  disappearance,  the  interred  body  alluded  to  in  the  title  seems  per- 
versely appropriate. 

However  fanciful  such  concluding  suggestions  might  be,  what  the  poem 
does  insist  on,  nonetheless,  is  that  the  experience  of  vulnerability  to  appropria- 
tion in  the  secular  world  of  the  coterie  poet  may  not  translate  easily  into  the 
equally  vulnerable  (but  differently  so)  sacred  world  which  the  poet  is  entering. 
And  the  discourse  appropriate  to  the  coterie  poet  who  fashions  an  /  for  self- 
advertisement  and  self-advancement  will  clearly  be  inappropriate  as  is  the 
self-abasing  rhetoric  of  the  conventional  lament  for  the  death  of  a  socially 
superior.  What  is  needed,  perhaps,  is  an  authored  discourse,  shifting  in  range 
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and  perspective,  wary  of  moral  and  spiritual  distortion,  while  directed  toward 
and  capable  of  achieving  extended  vision  and  insight.  Perhaps  the  telescope 
was  not  as  inappropriate  to  Donne's  "Obsequies"  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed. 
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Kenneth  R.  Bartlett,  Konrad  Eisenbichler,  and  Janice  Liedl,  eds.  Love  and 
Death  in  the  Renaissance.  Ottawa:  Dovehouse,  1991.  Pp.  219. 

Grieving  over  the  death  of  Charles  IX  and  longing  for  his  Hélène,  Ronsard  concludes 
that  "l'Amour  et  la  Mort  n'est  qu'une  mesme  chose."  If  this  selection  of  papers  from 
the  1990  Renaissance  Society  of  America  conference  in  Toronto  relates  Eros  to 
Thanatos  less  boldly,  most  of  the  essays  treat  love  and  death  in  similarly  provocative 
ways.  The  editors  make  no  effort  to  present  an  overview  or  even,  alas,  to  edit,  but 
their  collection  offers  many  insights  into  specific  texts.  Since  I  cannot  deduce  any 
larger  themes,  though,  and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  as  arbitrary  as  love  and  as  relentless 
as  death,  I  will  describe  the  articles  as  the  editors  present  them:  alphabetically  by 
author. 

According  to  Ellen  Anderson,  Cervantes' s  El  ruflan  dichoso  revises  the  Sympo- 
sium's notion  that  we  all  seek  our  lost  other  halves.  In  Rufian,  love  gives  the  self  to 
another,  sharing  a  larger  self  and  taking  on  the  other's  sin.  Distinguishing  this  love 
from  that  praised  in  The  Courtier,  a  text  she  reads  without  irony,  Anderson  seems  to 
linkBembo's  ladder  of  love  to  Plato's  Aristophane' s  fancy  of  once  undivided  globular 
humanoids,  not  to  his  Diotima'  s  language  of  ascent.  Yet  if  oversimplifying  neoplatonism, 
she  is  eloquent  on  love  that  does  not  demand  beauty  or  virtue.  Next,  Linda  Austern's 
"Love,  Death  and  Ideas  of  Music  in  the  English  Renaissance"  correlates  attitudes  to 
music  with  more  moralistic  Renaissance  views  and  shows  how  sexual  doubts  sus- 
tained an  ambivalence  toward  music's  power. 

André  Dulaurens's  Des  maladies  mélancholiques,  says  Donald  Beecher,  "was 
arguably  the  most  clearly  reasoned  and  cogent  statement"  on  erotic  melancholy.  He 
shows  Dulaurens  forsaking  scholastic  thought,  applying  Galenic  humoral  theory,  and 
assuming  a  "somatopsychic"  etiology.  Sufferers,  we  hear,  should  try  exercise,  social 
distraction,  purges  to  eliminate  bile,  moisturizers,  and  narcotics.  William  Bowen's 
Ficino  might  find  the  implied  materialism  depressing:  the  Florentine's  belief  that 
God's  creative  love  works  through  harmony  "explains  the  beauty  of  music"  and  gives 
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"a  basis  for  aesthetic  criticism"  by  accounting  for  love's  tendency  to  seek  beauty. 
Bowen's  essay  clarifies  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  concepts  that  relate 
numbers,  ratios,  and  musical  intervals  to  affect. 

Spenser's  Garden  of  Adonis  (Faerie  Queene  Ill.vi)  has  its  own  mathematics  and 
certainly  swells  with  affect.  Ronald  Horton  reads  it  as  allegorizing  married  generative 
sex  and  lawful  pleasure.  My  difficulty  here  is  that  the  scene  has  no  reference  to 
marriage  until  Spenser  mentions  Cupid  and  Psyche  near  the  canto's  end;  nor  is  Adonis 
married  to  Venus  (Spenser  calls  him  her  "lover").  This  garden  breeds  all  creatures,  not 
just  people,  and  some  are  "paramours"  and  "lemans."  Horton  must  be  right,  though, 
that  Spenser  insists  on  the  legitimacy  of  sexual  pleasure,  while  the  physiology  he 
ingeniously  perceives  solves  some  knotty  problems. 

In  a  bravura  performance,  Alan  Levitan  reports  on  a  metrical  animal  he  has 
found  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  He  names  it  —  such  are  the  rights  of  a  discoverer 
—  the  Crocodactyl:  a  "syllabi vorous  beast  that  gorges  on  pentapods  (five-footed 
lines)  and  is  particularly  attracted  to  those  that  feature  inherently  trochaic  words  and 
phrases;  its  mode  of  attack  is  to  stun  the  head  of  its  victim  with  a  powerful  trochee, 
to  straddle  the  victim's  feet  with  its  own  trochee- words,  and  to  transform  the 
heartbeat  of  its  prey  into  a  dactylic  or  trochaic  inner  rhythm  that  forces  the  pentapod 
to  sing  as  it  dies."  It  lives  near  the  Nile,  shunning  "Romans,  even  as  prey."  Many  say 
Shakespeare  contrasts  Rome's  mentalité  to  Egypt's;  Levitan  hears  this  in  the  play's 
very  music. 

For  Daniel  Martin,  Montaigne's  essays  in  their  early  editions  make  triptychs;  and, 
since  they  also  evoke  various  Olympian  divinities,  they  constitute  a  mnemonic  theater 
showing  something  about  Montaigne's  politics  and  "phallocentrisme  paranoïaque." 
How  readers  react  will  depend  on  their  comfort  with  the  method;  I  needed  more 
evidence.  Margaret  Mikesell  offers  plenty  of  evidence  in  a  fine  piece  of  textual 
excavation  demonstrating  that  even  as  Vives'  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman 
recommends  marriage,  another  message  lies  coiled  in  its  imagery  and  logic:  marriage 
is  spiritually  repugnant,  so  don't  do  it.  Vives,  she  shows,  goes  beyong  orthodoxy,  if 
not  beyong  some  church  fathers,  and  in  this  differs  from  Erasmus  (whose  influence, 
though,  she  may  underestimate). 

Olga  Pugliese's  subde  essay  on  how  Love  and  Death  frame  The  Courtier  will 
impress  anyone  interested  in  literary  frames  and  margins.  She  calls  the  text  untraditional 
in  having  a  letdown  at  the  end,  yet  the  Symposium  itself  closes  as  Socrates  leaves  his 
friends  sleeping  and  trudges  out  into  the  workaday  sunlight.  Might  not  Castiglione 
follow  Plato' s  own  framing  technique?  The  Petrarch  of  the  Canzoniere  seeks/wror,  but 
not  the  sort  Diotima  and  Bembo  extol.  Nancy  Ruff  demonstrates  how  echoes  of 
Dido's  passion  filtered  through  Vergilian  commentary  merge  with  scriptural  and 
patristic  allusions  to  create  multiple  ironies.  Just  as  Dido's  words  imply  more  than 
she  knows,  so  Petrarch's  lover  "speaks  a  truth  that  he  himself  apparently  does  not 
hear." 
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Love  is  among  the  dramatis personae  oï Antony  and  Cleopatra,  for  Shakespeare 
follows  Plutarch  in  giving  Antony  a  servant  named  Eros.  Bart  Westerweel  shows  him 
giving  Eros  shape  and  then  turning  him  to  eros,  "informing  agent"  of  a  "metaphoric 
field"  with  neoplatonic  intimations  of  sleep  and  dissolution  in  death's  kiss.  (I  wonder 
what  Westerweel  might  make  of  Antony  asking  Eros  for  his  armour  while  Cleopatra 
urges  him  to  sleep:  the  scene  recalls  the  image,  intriguing  to  neoplatonists,  of  Venus 
watching  Mars  sleep  while  cupids  sport  with  the  god's  arms).  Gerhild  Williams  traces 
in  Melusine  and  the  1 587  Faust  the  mortal  wounds  loves  makes  as  it  withdraws.  Even 
those  restive  with  phrases  like  "the  Renaissance  mentality"  and  sceptical  toward  Denis 
de  Rougemont  will  respect  William's  diagnosis  of  Melusine' s  rage  and  Faust's  self- 
imposed  isolation. 

Colette  Winn  writes  La  Navire  by  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  a  queen  with  ample 
reason  in  a  bruised  life  to  couple  loving  with  dying.  Mourning  her  dead  brother, 
Marguerite  asserts  "l'absence  et  la  Présence,"  loss  and  love,  and  "réussit  à  concilier 
son  expérience  sentimentale  et  la  conception  religieuse  de  la  mort."  She  does  so  while 
aware  that  "l'écriture  est  à  la  fois  une  tentative  et  une  tentation,"  that  the  experience 
she  tries  to  convey/transcend  requires,  finally,  silence.  At  last  "l'écriture"  ceases  to  be 
"protestation  pour  devenir  prière"  and  points,  "comme  le  dit  si  joiliment  Blanchot,"  to 
"'ce  seul  moment  de  grâce  ...  où  il  ne  faudra  plus  écrire.'"  By  alphabetical  accident 
Love  and  Death  ends  with  an  essay  gesturing  beyond  death  to  love.  The  decision  to 
print  thirteen  essays  must  have  brought  good  luck. 

ANNE  LAKE  PRESCOTT,  Columbia  University 
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Gerald  Allard.  La  Boétie  et  Montaigne  sur  les  liens  humains.  Québec,  Le 
Griffon  d'Argile,  1994.  Pp.  x,  312. 

Gerald  Allard,  professeur  de  philosophie  au  Collège  de  Sainte-Foy  (Québec)  où  il 
enseigne  depuis  une  vingtaine  d'années,  vient  de  publier  son  cinquième  ouvrage, 
lequel  porte,  en  partie  au  moins,  sur  l' amitié  entre  La  Boétie  (  1 530- 1 563)  et  Montaigne 
(1533-1592).  Fait  digne  de  remarque,  c'est  la  seconde  fois  que  l'auteur  consacre  un 
livre  à  La  Boétie.  En  effet,  en  1983,  il  avait  fait  paraître  aux  mêmes  éditions  le  Discours 
de  la  servitude  volontaire.  Modernisation,  présentation  et  commentaire  (192  pages). 
Ce  qui  distingue  nettement  ce  volume  de  celui  de  1983,  c'est  qu'il  a  fait  toilette  neuve. 
L'avant-propos  est  tout  à  fait  différent.  Les  années  1576, 1723  et  1 853  ont  été  ajoutées 
à  la  chronologie,  tandis  que  celles  de  1562  et  de  1577  n'y  figurent  plus;  de  légères 
modifications  ont  été  apportées  aux  années  1517, 1524, 1541, 1547  et  1553.  Mentionnons 
que  les  notes,  rejetées  à  la  fin,  sont  passées  de  209  à  362  et  que  la  bibliographie  est  à 
la  fois  mieux  présentée  et  plus  critique.  Qui  plus  est,  le  bloc  monolithique  de  28  pages 
chez  La  Boétie,  qui  figure  en  regard  de  la  version  moderne  comme  dans  les  textes  des 
Collections  Budé  ou  Loeb,  a  été,  avec  raison,  réparti  en  97  paragraphes  bien 
numérotés,  ce  qui  en  facilite  grandement  la  lecture  et  la  compréhension,  puis  l' analyse 
critique  et  subtile  qu'en  fait  Gerald  Allard  dans  son  commentaire  (pp.  135-263). 

Cet  opuscule  De  la  servitude  volontaire  ou  Contre  Un  est  l'oeuvre  {circa  1548) 
d'un  jeune  collégien,  fort  brillant  et  cultivé,  nourri  des  Anciens  et  aussi  versé  en  grec 
et  en  latin  qu'en  français.  Son  texte  a  longtemps  couru  en  manuscrits  sans  nom 
d'auteur,  sans  date  et  sans  titre,  répandu  surtout  par  des  huguenots  révolutionnaires  qui 
s'en  servaient  à  contretemps  durant  la  dégénérescence  politique  de  la  France  au  cours 
des  années  1560-1570,  ce  qui  incita  Montaigne  à  en  retarder  la  publication.  Il  a 
finalement  paru,  toujours  sans  nom  d'auteur,  dans  cette  collection  de  libelles  et  de 
pamphlets  protestants  que  Simon  Goulart  publia  à  Meidelbourg  en  1576-1577,  sous 
le  titre  Mémoires  de  l'État  de  France  sous  Charles  IX.  Au  XVP  siècle  on  relève  deux 
autres  réimpressions  en  1578  et  1579.  Puis  c'est  l'oubli  total  au  XVII^  siècle,  sauf  que 
le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  qui  en  désirait  un  exemplaire,  dut  verser  le  prix  fort  à  un  malin 
libraire  de  Paris.  C'est  seulement  en  1723  que  le  nom  de  l'auteur,  La  Boétie,  est 
reconnu  publiquement  dans  une  édition  des  Essais  de  Montaigne.  Puis  peu  après 
paraissent  trois  réimpressions:  1740, 1769, 1780,  au  début  de  la  Révolution  française. 
J' ai  relevé  treize  éditions  au  XIX^  siècle.  Au  moins  une  dizaine  ont  vu  le  jour  dans  notre 
premier  demi-siècle:  à  noter  que  trois  d'entre  elles  ont  paru  en  1941, 1942  et  1943  sous 
l'occupation  allemande;  la  résistance  faisait  du  bon  travail  et  les  Allemands  n'y 
voyaient  goutte.  Soit  dit  en  passant,  Jean  Anouilh  ne  réussit-il  pas  à  faire  représenter 
son  Antigone  à  Paris  en  1942?  De  même  que  les  protestants  du  XVP  siècle  utilisèrent 
le  texte  de  La  Boétie  à  leurs  desseins,  de  même  firent  les  résistants  au  cours  de  la 
Seconde  Guerre  mondiale.  Ajoutons  qu'il  a  été  traduit  en  anglais  et  en  italien.  Le  sujet 
qui  y  est  débattu  est  et  sera  toujours  d'actualité.  Il  est  le  plus  célèbre  des  opuscules  de 
l'auteur,  et  son  histoire  est  aussi  fascinante  qu'instructive. 

Que  signifient  ici  discours  et  servitude  volontaire?  La  Boétie  l'appelait  dans  le 
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privé  tout  simplement  "La  Servitude  volontaire."  Il  l'a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  personnifiée 
en  la  faisant  précéder  du  mot  discours,  comme  on  dit  discours  de  Démosthène  ou  de 
Cicéron,  du  Général  de  Gaulle  ou  de  Winston  Churchill.  Le  mot  discours  est  pris  ici 
dans  l'acception  latine  de  discursus,  couurse  errante  ici  et  là,  de  tous  côtés,  conversa- 
tion, entretiens  à  bâtons  rompus,  essai,  observations,  sans  plan  précis.  Servitude 
volontaire,  voluntaria  servitus,  est  un  oxymoron,  figure  de  rhétorique  consistant  à  faire 
une  ingénieuse  alliance  de  mots  contradictoires,  comme  dans:  agitation  stérile,  strenua 
inertia,  voluntary  subjection,  douce  violence,  sagesse  folle,  insaniens  sapientia,  hâte- 
toi  lentement.  C'est  une  traduction  précise  du  mot  grec  é9£A-OÔo\)Àeta  (ethelodouleia) 
employé  la  première  fois  par  Platon  (Le  Banquet  1 84c)  et  repris  par  le  néo-platonicien 
Proclus  dans  le  sens  de  l'amitié  qui  n'est  ni  esclavage  ni  une  flatterie  mais  une  agréable 
et  libre  servitude.  Quant  au  Contre  Un,  c'est  le  public  qui  a  ainsi  rebaptisé  le  Discours 
de  la  servitude  volontaire  en  lui  donnant  ce  sous-titre.  A  noter  que  La  Boétie  l'avait 
adressé  à  son  condisciplie,  le  baron  de  Longa,  à  Bergerac,  citadelle  des  calvinistes  au 
XVP  siècle  (Paix  de  Bergerac,  1577).  Il  préférait  de  beaucoup  la  démocratie  ou  la 
république  à  tout  autre  régime  politique. 

Outre  le  titre  ci-dessus  mentionné,  la  page  de  couverture  du  livre  de  Gerald  Allard 
comprend  ce  qui  suit:  Etienne  de  La  Boétie  Discours  de  la  servitude  volontaire.  Michel 
de  Montaigne  Lettres  de  l'amitié.  Le  volume  lui-même  comporte  un  avant-propos 
(viii-xi),  le  texte  de  La  Boétie  avec  la  transcription  moderne  en  regard  (3-6 1  ),  quelques 
lettres  de  Montaigne  (63- 113),  Del  'amitié  (114-131),  Commentaire  (  1 35-263),  Notes 
(265-363),  Chronologie  (305-309),  Bibliographie  (3 1 1  -3 1 2).  Il  est  solidement  charpenté 
et  marqué  au  coin  de  l'érudition,  voire  de  la  subtilité  dans  l'analyse  ou  le  commentaire. 
Le  note  309  mériterait  à  elle  seule  un  long  commentaire. 

Les  principales  sources  de  La  Boétie  sont  les  trois  Vies,  de  Brutus,  de  César  et  de 
Cicéron,  par  Plutarque.  Peut-être  pourrait-on  y  ajouter  le  De  l'institution  du  prince 
(1547),  ouvrage  posthume  de  Guillaume  Budé,  écrit  en  1519,  le  seul  ouvrage  de  cet 
auteur  écrit  en  français,  qui  fourmille  de  citations  empruntées  aux  Anciens.  Deux 
leitmotive  ou  thèmes  généraux  s'entrecroisent  dans  l'opuscule  de  La  Boétie  que 
Gerald  Allard  a  habilement  décortiqués:  la  servitude  et  la  liberté,  l' homme  de  troupeau 
et  l' homme  de  société;  les  liens  humains  sont  amicaux  ou  hostiles.  L' homme  de  société 
est  toujours  menacé,  s'il  n'y  prend  garde,  de  devenir  l'homme  de  troupeau.  La  liberté 
est  en  péril.  Voilà  pourquoi  il  faut  être  constamment  sur  le  qui- vive  pour  la  conserver, 
répète  La  Boétie.  Aussi  préfère-t-il  de  beaucoup  la  démocratie  ou  la  république  à  la 
monarchie  ou  au  régime  impérial.  Il  est  contre  le  "tyranneau  qui,  en  tenant  les  hommes 
pour  un  troupeau,  est  victime  de  lui-même,  de  son  égoïsme,  de  son  entourage,  de  ses 
complices,  de  ses  victimes.  Ce  sont  les  sociétés  molles  dans  leurs  attitudes,  dans  leurs 
gestes,  dans  leurs  idées,  dans  leurs  projets  qui  sont  les  artisanes  de  leur  propre 
servitude;  l'apathie,  l'indifférence,  la  lâcheté  des  sociétés  font  la  force  des  mauvais 
chefs,  peu  importe  leur  nom.  Pour  s'en  débarrasser,  les  sociétés  molles  n'ont  qu'à  se 
réveiller  et  à  refuser  de  les  soutenir.  Tel  est  le  premier  thème.  Le  second  concerne  le 
respect  de  l'autre,  le  bon  voisinage,  la  fidélité,  la  servitude  agréable  et  librement 
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partagée  qu'est  l'amitié.  L'homme  se  doit  de  la  cultiver  comme  une  plante  vivace. 

Je  tiens  l'opuscule  de  l'ami  de  Montaigne  pour  un  monologue  intérieur,  une  sorte 
de  rêverie  dialoguée,  un  essai  non  revu  et  corrigé,  une  méditation  décousue,  dénudée 
de  plan  et  de  transitions,  truffée  aussi  d'allusions  contemporaines,  par  exemple,  à 
Ronsard  et  sa  Franciade  (1572)  en  cours  de  composition,  ou  à  la  vigueur  de  la  jeune 
poésie  française.  On  y  trouve  également  des  contradictions  bouleversantes,  comme 
une  tirade  contre  la  Bible  et  une  proclamation  de  la  valeur  chrétienne  de  la  fraternité 
humaine.  Au  fond,  il  s'agit  d'un  essai  bicéphale,  dynamique,  un  peu  alambiqué  et 
ambigu,  mais,  somme  toute,  beaucoup  plus  positif  que  négatif,  encourageant  que 
défaitiste.  Aussi  Montaigne,  mais  surtout  les  résistants  de  tout  milieu  et  de  tout  âge 
eurent-ils  tôt  fait  de  trouver  une  âme  soeur  dans  le  jeune  homme  qui  l'avait  écrit.  De 
là  ses  nombreuses  rééditions  depuis  1548. 

A  l'instar  des  Rhétoriqueurs  de  son  temps,  il  emploie  des  diminutifs  tels  que: 
"hommereau,  larronneau,  tyranneau,"  comme  il  multiplie  les  exclamations,  les  inter- 
rogations, les  digressions,  les  oxymorons,  les  remarques  incidentes,  les  rappels  et  les 
retours  en  arrière.  Sa  prose  est  plus  lucide  et  moins  fleurie  que  ses  vers.  Témoin  sa 
traduction  en  seize  vers  du  terrible  supplice  de  Salmonée  rendu  en  dix  par  Virgile  dans 
son  Enéide  (VI,  586-595). 

Ce  qui  frappe  le  lecteur  de  cet  ouvrage,  c'est  la  facilité  avec  laquelle  La  Boétie 
et  Montaigne  —  le  premier  dans  son  Discours,  le  second  dans  ses  Lettres  de  l'amitié 
—  savent  trouver  et  rendre  les  nuances  de  leur  pensée  philosophique.  On  dirait  deux 
professeurs  à  l'oeuvre  qui  possèdent  chacun  la  connaissance  théorique  et  pratique  du 
thème  qu'ils  traitent.  Le  premier  chapitre  du  Discours  s'intitule  fort  justement  Le 
Contre  Un.  Le  citoyen  doit  se  méfier  des  "appâts  de  la  servitude,"  des  "outils  de  la 
tyrannie."  Les  habitants  de  Sardes,  par  exemple,  cessèrent  de  se  révolter  contre  Cyrus 
le  jour  où  le  tyran  fit  construire  des  arenas,  des  tavernes  et  des  lupanars  (pp.  37-39). 
Néron  avait  un  beau  modèle. 

L'enregistrement  par  Montaigne  des  longues  et  pathétiques  heures  d'agonie  de 
son  ami,  mort  à  33  ans,  est  un  témoignage  d'importance  et  de  qualité.  Montaigne  lui 
rend  un  hommage  bien  mérité  et  monte  en  épingle  les  29  sonnets,  dédiés  à  madame  de 
Grammont.  On  se  doit  de  lire  le  texte  de  Montaigne  pour  comprendre  les  liens  profonds 
qui  unissaient  les  deux  hommes.  Et  l'amitié  de  Montaigne  perdura  la  longueur  de  sa 
vie.  La  Boétie,  humaniste  de  la  Renaissance,  demeure,  non  un  esthète  capricieux,  mais 
un  clerc  qui  ne  trahit  point,  un  modèle  d'intellectuel  convaincu  qui  refuse  à  tout  prix  la 
servitude  politique  et  va  même  jusqu'  à  proposer  la  révolte.  Son  aîné,  Montaigne,  quoique 
moins  radical,  comprend  cette  conviction,  Pareils  liens  humains  sont  indissolubles. 

L'ouvrage  de  Gerald  Allard  paraît  à  son  heure — les  tyrans  ne  manquent  pas  au  XX^ 
siècle  —  et  est  donc  une  bonne  action.  Je  forme  le  voeu  ardent  que  la  prochaine 
réimpression  contienne  un  index  des  noms  propres,  car  j'en  ai  compté  14,  seulement  à  la 
page  33  prise  au  hasard.  Mais  tel  quel,  ce  livre  est  bien  composé,  bien  pensé,  bien  rendu 
et  bien  senti. 

MAURICE  LEBEL,  Université  Laval 
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Kenneth  Fincham.  Prelate  as  Pastor:  The  Episcopate  of  James  I.  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1990.  Pp.  xviii,  360. 

Prelate  as  Pastor:  The  Episcopate  of  James  I  by  Kenneth  Fincham  offers  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  office  of  bishop  in  England  and  Wales 
from  1603  to  1625.  Based  on  the  episcopal  records  of  the  66  bishops  active  during 
James's  reign,  this  book  investigates  the  range  of  their  activities  and  attempts  to  assess 
their  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  development  of  the  Church  during 
this  period.  In  particular,  Fincham  provides  detailed  evidence  of  their  role  in  central 
politics,  in  local  society,  and  as  diocesan  governors  enforcing  spiritual  discipline  and 
supervising  parish  clergy. 

Building  on  his  earlier  work  on  James  F  s  ecclesiastical  policies,  Fincham' s  study 
throws  new  light  on  James  as  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  and  focuses  on  some 
of  the  consequences  of  that  leadership.  Fincham  argues  against  the  view  that  James 
was  indecisive  and  inconsistent,  offering  instead  a  portrait  of  the  monarch  as  shrewd 
and  calculating  in  his  management  of  the  English  Church.  James  recognized  in  his 
bishops  a  valuable  buttress  to  royal  power,  Fincham  argues,  and  therefore  protected 
their  temporalities  and  jurisdictions,  eased  their  financial  burdens,  and  relied  on  them 
for  counsel.  While  James  listened  to  favourites  in  selecting  bishops,  we  are  told,  he  was 
not  their  cipher.  In  fact  he  devised  a  balanced  episcopate,  committed  to  domestic  unity 
and  a  plurality  of  representation,  and  served  as  a  watchful  political  and  spiritual  head 
to  the  Church. 

One  significant  development  of  Fincham' s  study  is  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
James  I  as  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England  was  responsible  for  the  revival 
of  the  court  prelate.  He  shows  how,  under  James's  leadership,  bishops  regained  their 
role  as  royal  advisors  and  politicians  without  relinquishing  active  involvement  in 
diocesan  affairs  and  acted  both  as  pastors  and  prelates.  As  a  consequence  of  this  view, 
Fincham  also  advances  the  provocative  and  well-founded  claim  that  the  accession  of 
Archbishop  Abbott  in  1611  can  no  longer  be  seen  as  the  crucial  turning  point  in  the 
historical  development  of  the  early  Stuart  Church.  He  argues  instead  that  "The  real 
watershed  of  the  early  Stuart  Church  occurred  in  1625,  for  the  new  Caroline  regime 
rejected  Jacobean  ideals  of  unity  and  reconciliation  in  favour  of  ceremonial  order  and 
uniformity  of  public  worship." 

Fincham  also  concludes  that  under  James  bishops  achieved  an  impressive 
measure  of  pastoral  work  in  their  dioceses,  at  court,  and  in  Parliament.  They  not  only 
exercised  spiritual  leadership  over  laity  and  the  clergy,  but  they  animated  administra- 
tive structures  within  their  dioceses  with  their  own  priorities  and  concerns.  This  they 
accomplished  by  exercising  large  powers  of  patronage,  ordination,  and  visitation. 
Fincham  demonstrates  that  most  prelates  supervised  visitations,  and  the  disciplinary 
work  of  their  courts,  as  well  as  being  reasonably  active  preachers. 

Another  achievement  of  the  Jacobean  episcopate  to  which  Fincham  calls  atten- 
tion is  their  recovery  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  society.  This  was  possible,  he 
argues,  because  of  James's  support  for  the  episcopal  order  and  his  policy  of  tolerance 
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of  moderate  Puritans.  Mostly,  these  bishops  were  admired  for  their  pastoral  work. 
Under  James,  we  learn,  the  image  of  the  bishop  as  preaching  pastor  gained  wide 
acceptance,  and  evangelical  churchmanship  flourished  (although  challenged  in  the 
later  half  of  the  reign  by  Arminian  prelates).  Their  preaching  record  in  particular 
vindicated  bishops  from  slurs  of  Popery.  Yet  this  new  improved  position  was  not 
secure.  Within  twenty  years  of  James's  death  it  faced  abolition.  Fincham  argues  that 
when  episcopacy  concerned  itself  with  rigid  ceremonial  conformity  or  the  suppression 
of  preaching,  goodwill  from  Puritans  was  jeopardized.  Even  under  James,  there  was 
only  conditional  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  as  bishops  became  too  closely  associated 
with  unpopular  royal  policies  their  credibility  as  pastors  declined. 

Fincham' s  study  also  adds  points  of  detail  and  substance  to  debate  over  the  rise 
of  Arminianism.  He  dates  the  emergence  of  an  Arminian  court  interest  as  early  as 
1610-11  and  claims  that  an  Arminian  position  consolidated  at  court  by  1 6 1 5.  Fincham 
notes,  however,  that  the  rise  of  Arminianism  was  not  its  triumph.  In  particular,  he 
points  to  the  huge  gap  between  hostility  to  Puritan  practices  in  Arminian  visitation 
articles  and  the  lenient  discipline  most  often  enforced.  He  also  points  out  that  the 
division  between  Arminian  and  Calvinist  was  not  confined  to  academic  argument  at 
court  or  in  universities,  but  extended  to  episcopal  practices  in  dioceses  as  the 
contrasting  examples  of  Arthur  Lake  and  Richard  Neile  illustrate.  The  triumph  of 
Arminianism,  he  argues,  came  only  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 

Fincham' s  exemplary  study  demonstrates  excellent  grounding  in  contemporary 
sources.  His  primary  research,  in  fact,  the  bibliography  and  appendices  alone,  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  book  for  study  in  the  legal,  political,  and  spiritual  activities  of 
bishops  in  the  period.  One  can  position  the  historiography  of  this  book  in  the  tradition 
of  recent  works  by  Richard  Cust,  Nicholas  Tyacke,  and  Peter  Lake  which  re-examine 
some  of  the  simple  dichotomies  of  older  historical  criticism  and  which  challenge 
literary  critics  and  historians  of  the  period  to  avoid  oversimplified  and  inadequately 
documented  structures  and  conclusions. 

The  one  reservation  I  hold  is  regarding  Fincham' s  discussion  of  sermons.  While 
he  bases  his  conclusions  about  the  pastoral  influence  of  James's  bishops  in  part  on  the 
number  of  sermons  documented,  he  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  them  at  all,  except 
insofar  as  they  occurred.  Like  many  historians,  Fincham  relies  on  the  number  of 
sermons,  and  occasionally  on  isolated  quotations  from  them,  rather  than  on  their 
substance,  to  develop  his  arguments,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  number  of  sermons 
might  not  be  an  adequate  measure  of  the  pastoral  influence  and  effectiveness  of  a 
bishop.  Nor  can  one  rely  on  quotations  isolated  from  their  larger  contexts. 

In  conclusion,  however,  Fincham' s  book  engages  in  dialogue  with  and  builds  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  historians  currendy  mapping  out  this  period.  Although  specialized,  it 
remains  accessible  to  readers,  compelling  in  its  arguments,  and  impressive  in  its  detail. 
For  students  of  the  period,  this  is  a  definitive  study  and  will  become  the  standard  reference 
source  on  this  subject  for  all  students  of  Jacobean  history,  religion,  politics  and  literature. 

JEANNE  SHAMI,  University  ofRegina 
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S.  J.  Gunn  and  P.  G.  Lindley.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Church,  State  and  Art. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1991.  Pp.  xvi,  315. 

The  book  under  review  grew  out  of  a  conference  on  Wolsian  research  held  at 
Cambridge  University  in  1988.  Of  the  eleven  essays  presented  here,  five  deal  with 
what  might  be  described  as  the  traditional  facets  of  Wolsey' s  career:  politics,  religion, 
and  foreign  affairs.  John  Guy,  Greg  Walker  and  Eric  Ives  give  the  reader  revisionist 
views  along  lines  established  in  earlier  works.  Guy  tells  us  something  of  the  activities 
of  the  King's  Council  during  Wolsey' s  ascendancy.  Clearly  it  did  not  disappear  as  has 
been  alleged  on  occasion.  In  addition,  he  also  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  Wolsey 
tried  to  exert  and  keep  control  over  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  was  successful,  often  by  imposing  outsiders,  i.e. 
his  own  men.  Ostensibly  this  contributed  to  the  stability  and  order  that  the  Chancellor 
claimed  to  have  brought  to  the  realm,  although  at  the  same  time  his  success  here  was 
by  no  means  universal.  Greg  Walker  extends  his  study  of  the  satirists  of  the  period  to 
suggest  that  a  work  such  as  Godly  Queen  Hester,  which  on  the  surface  seems  to  amount 
to  a  brutal  attack  on  the  purported  excesses  of  the  great  Cardinal,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, along  with  other  evidence,  proves  to  be  using  the  Cardinal  as  a  kind  of  scapegoat 
for  what  were  serious  jurisdictional  disputes  and  struggles  that  characterize  the  late 
medieval  Church  in  England  as  elsewhere. 

Eric  Ives,  in  his  essay  on  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  elaborates  lines  set  out  earlier  in  his 
Anne  Boleyn  and  sees  Wolsey' s  fall  as  the  result  of  an  aristocratic  plot  dominated  by 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Lord  Darcey  and  the  Boleyns  which  first  manifested 
itself  in  July  1529  in  the  wake  of  the  Blackfriar's  fiasco,  but  was  thwarted  at  that  point 
by  the  King.  The  argument  is  that  this  lot  worked  hard  on  Henry  during  August  and 
September,  with  the  result  that  Wolsey  was  indicted  and  convicted  of  breaching  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  October,  and  was  thus  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  King.  On  Ives'  reading,  the  King  really  did  not  want  to  give  up  his 
great  minister  and  hence  this  group's  hopes  of  getting  Wolsey  attainted  in  the  opening 
session  of  the  Reformation  Parliament  in  November  1529  came  to  nothing,  and  indeed 
he  was  partially  restored.  However,  that  aristocratic  gang  made  sure  that  he  was  forced 
northward  to  his  Archdiocese  of  York  where  in  desperation  he  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  French,  the  Emperor,  and  Rome,  looking  for  their  help  in  restoring  him  to 
his  former  eminence.  Unfortunately  for  Wolsey,  it  proved  possible  to  construe  that 
correspondence  as  treasonous  and  that  put  him  beyond  any  further  help  from  his  King. 

S.  J.  Gunn  in  an  essay  on  the  crisis  of  1527-28,  which  was  to  weaken  the  position 
of  Wolsey,  argues  that  it  had  at  its  heart  a  disastrous  decision  by  the  minister  to  get  at 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  under  the  terms  of  the  alliance  between  England  and  France, 
by  attacking  the  Netherlands.  In  the  first  place,  their  ruler,  Margaret  of  Austria,  proved 
to  be  a  far  more  determined  lady  than  had  been  anticipated,  rallied  her  peoples  and  put 
up  a  determined  defence  which  resulted  in  the  English  and  French  backing  off  from 
the  proposed  invasion.  But  what  proved  far  more  consequential  for  Wolsey  was  the 
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severe  disruption  of  trade  between  England  and  Antwerp  which  resulted  from  this 
scheme,  and,  combined  with  a  disastrous  harvest  in  1527,  led  to  serious  domestic 
unrest.  Keith  Brown  relates  a  story  of  Wolsey's  rather  ham-fisted  interference  (as 
Cardinal  and  Legate  a  latere  and  in  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  reform)  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Observant  friars,  an  interference  which  seems  to  have  done  nothing  except  weaken 
the  order  and  made  them  more  vulnerable  when  their  great  crisis  came  in  the 
Cromwellian  years  of  the  1530s. 

All  of  these  essays  on  traditional  topics  contain  much  of  real  interest,  but  in  many 
ways  it  is  the  six  essays  concerned  with  Wolsey's  patronage  of  the  arts  that  prove  to 
be  more  intriguing.  At  the  samie  time  this  aspect  of  his  career  also  presents  real 
problems  for  the  historian.  While  there  is  voluminous  documentary  evidence  for  his 
work  as  Chancellor,  Cardinal  and  politician,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  comes  to  matters  outside  those  official  spheres  the  surviving  evidence 
is  much  more  fragmentary.  What  is  clear  is  that  Wolsey's  patronage  of  the  arts  was 
closely  connected  to  the  high  position  which  he  held  within  the  realm,  and  in  general 
its  purpose  was  very  much  to  enhance  that  position. 

Simon  Thurley  and  John  Newman  are  able  to  document  Wolsey  as  a  remarkable 
builder.  Thurley,  amongst  other  things,  demonstrates  that  Wolsey  did  not  hand 
Hampton  Court  over  to  the  King  in  1525  as  has  sometimes  been  thought,  but  rather 
provided  the  space  to  accommodate  the  King  and  his  household  by  building  on  to  the 
original  house.  In  other  words  Wolsey  simply  made  clear  to  Henry  that  he  could  make 
use  of  the  place  whenever  he  liked.  Newman  argues  cogently  that  Wolsey,  in 
establishing  his  college  at  Oxford,  was  determined  to  outdo  King's  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  most  particularly  the  Chapel  at  King's:  Wolsey's  was  to  be  even 
bigger  and  more  magnificent.  One  of  the  central  considerations  would  be  the  stained 
glass  windows,  if  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  is  anything  to  go  by.  Hilary 
Wayment  gives  the  reader  a  very  interesting  essay  (if  rather  speculative,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  so  little  of  the  glass  commissioned  by  Wolsey  has  survived)  on  Wolsey's 
patronage  of  the  glaziers.  Interestingly,  in  the  course  of  her  research  she  has  come  upon 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  likeness  of  Wolsey  in  his  early  years  as  a  servant  to  Henry  VIE 
in  the  stained  glass  at  St.  Mary  '  s  Church  in  Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  Evidential  problems 
faced  Philippa  Glanville  in  assessing  Wolsey's  purchases  from  the  London  goldsmiths 
—  again,  because  so  litde  of  those  have  survived.  However,  she  has  been  able  to  piece 
together  much  about  the  career  of  Robert  Amadas,  a  London  goldsmith  whom  Wolsey 
looked  to  more  than  any  other  to  fulfill  his  considerable  needs  in  this  commodity. 

No  great  household  in  the  early  Tudor  period  could  do  without  a  musical 
establishment;  and  here  Wolsey  maintained  one  of  magnificence  and  of  the  highest 
performing  standards,  his  chapel  choir  exceeding  in  quality  that  of  even  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  times,  leading  the  King  to  demand  singers  from  Wolsey's  choir  for  his  own. 
Roger  Bowers  has  ferreted  out  much  about  Wolsey's  musical  establishment,  such  as 
who  some  of  the  singers  were,  some  of  the  choir  masters  and  composers,  including  the 
great  John  Taverner  (c.  1490-1545).  But  what  he  cannot  tell  us  is  what  Wolsey's 
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attitudes  towards  or  feelings  about  music  were,  other  than  the  fact  that  the  music 
performed  in  his  household  tended  to  look  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  new  styles 
emerging  at  the  time,  in  Burgundy  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  of  which 
Wolsey  had  ample  opportunities  to  hear.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  came  to  sculpture, 
here,  as  P.  G.  Lindley  demonstrates,  Wolsey' s  tendency  was  to  seek  out  the  newest, 
most  up-to-date  of  the  Italian  styles. 

This  volume  is  well  put  together,  with  first  rate  figures  and  plates.  There  are  a  few 
minor  annoyances  such  as  the  lack  of  the  definite  article  in  the  giving  of  dates  in  one 
essay  which  may  represent  an  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the  author,  or  perhaps 
misprints.  In  general,  however,  I  think  this  book  will  prove  pleasurable  to  anyone  with 
an  interest  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  great  man  who  in  so 
many  ways  dominated  those  years. 

CARL  ERICSON,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Kathleen  A.  Parrow.  From  Defence  to  Resistance:  Justification  of  Violence 
during  the  French  Wars  of  Religion.  Philadelphia,  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  vol.  83,  part  6,  1993.  Pp.  79. 

Dans  ce  petit  ouvrage,  Kathleen  Parrow  se  propose  de  combler  une  lacune  qui,  selon 
elle,  caractérise  les  travaux  consacrés  jusqu'ici  aux  justifications  de  la  résistance 
contre  la  tyrannie  en  France  pendant  les  guerres  de  Religion:  l'absence  d'analyse 
approfondie  des  fondements  juridiques  et  légaux  de  ces  doctrines.  Après  une  introduc- 
tion qui  fait  brièvement  le  point  sur  l' historiographie  de  la  question,  où  elle  montre  que 
les  historiens  se  sont  surtout  préoccupés  des  aspects  politiques,  religieux  et  sociaux  de 
la  violence,  elle  examine  deux  sources  négligées  de  l'affirmation  du  droit  des  sujets 
à  résister  au  tyran:  d'une  part,  le  concept  romain  de  légitime  défense,  et  de  l'autre,  le 
concept  médiéval  de  guerre  juste. 

Le  premier  est  exprimé  par  la  maxime  du  droit  romain  vim  vi  repellere  licet  (il  est 
licite  de  repousser  la  force  par  la  force),  assortie  de  précisions  telles  que  incontinenti 
(la  riposte  d'un  individu  à  une  agression  qui  menace  sa  vie  doit  être  immédiate,  et  non 
différée,  ce  qui  l'assimilerait  à  une  vengeance  privée)  et  moderamen  tutelae  (cette 
riposte  doit  être  contrôlée  et  proportionnée  à  l'attaque).  Au  Moyen  Âge,  le  domaine 
d'application  de  cette  maxime  est  clairement  étendu  de  la  défense  de  la  vie  à  celle  de 
la  propriété.  À  travers  l'examen  des  "cas  ducaux"  normands  puis  des  "cas  royaux" 
français  (réservés  à  la  justice  ducale  ou  royale),  Kathleen  Parrow  montre  comment  peu 
à  peu  s'impose  l'idée  que  le  roi  a  le  devoir  de  protéger  la  vie  et  les  biens  de  ses  sujets, 
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et  que  ce  devoir,  du  fait  du  développement  du  droit  féodal  mais  aussi  de  la  diffusion 
des  idées  sur  la  souveraineté  du  peuple  et  sur  la  monarchie  élective,  prend  l'aspect 
d'une  obligation  contractuelle  à  laquelle  il  ne  peut  se  dérober.  Par  ailleurs,  la  précision 
croissante  de  la  notion  de  lèse-majesté  et  l'affirmation  corrélative  du  droit  de 
confisquer  les  biens  des  félons,  bien  qu'ayant  essentiellement  servi  d'armes  pour 
l'extension  du  pouvoir  royal,  permettent  aussi  une  utilisation  éventuelle  contre  les 
tyrans:  ces  derniers  peuvent  en  effet  être  considérés  comme  des  rebelles  méritant  d'être 
dépossédés  du  royaume. 

Le  concept  médiéval  de  guerre  juste  est  analysé  dans  les  cas  particuliers  de  la  lutte 
contre  les  infidèles  ou  contre  les  hérétiques.  Avec  l'importance  prise  par  la  Réforme 
en  France,  les  catholiques  rappellent  avec  une  insistance  accrue  que  le  roi  a  le  devoir, 
mentionné  dans  le  serment  du  sacre,  de  lutter  contre  l'hérésie;  ils  assimilent  celle-ci 
à  une  félonie  passible  de  la  confiscation  des  biens  de  ceux  qui  en  sont  coupables.  Tout 
le  problème  est  de  savoir  si  ce  devoir  peut  aller  jusqu'à  la  ^werrg  contre  les  hérétiques, 
et  si,  lorsque  le  roi  ne  satisfait  pas  à  cette  obligation,  les  sujets  peuvent  considérer  qu'  il 
est  indigne  de  sa  tâche. 

Après  avoir  évoqué  ces  fondements  dans  les  droits  romain  et  canon,  Kathleen 
Parrow  examine,  dans  deux  brefs  chapitres,  la  manière  dont  les  huguenots  d'abord, 
puis  les  catholiques  se  sont  appuyés  sur  eux  pour  justifier  leurs  prises  d'armes.  Elle 
reprend  là  des  éléments  bien  connus  qu'elle  éclaire  selon  la  perspective  qu'elle  a 
choisie.  La  tyrannie,  d'abord  celle  des  mauvais  conseillers  puis  celle  du  roi  lui-même, 
est  assimilée  par  les  huguenots  à  une  attaque  visant  leurs  vies  et  leurs  biens,  contre 
laquelle  ils  ont  le  droit  de  se  défendre.  Ils  transposent  ainsi  l'idée  de  légitime  défense 
de  l'individu  à  la  collectivité,  et  la  référence  au  bien  public  leur  sert  à  bien  distinguer 
leur  action  d'une  vengeance  privée. 

Quant  aux  catholiques  ligueurs,  ils  reprennent  les  arguments  des  auteurs 
protestants;  mais,  pour  eux,  la  tyrannie  royale  est  plutôt  une  trahison  du  devoir  de 
lutte  contre  l'hérésie,  qui  leiisse  sans  protection  leurs  vies,  leurs  biens,  et,  pis  encore, 
leurs  âmes.  Cette  démission  de  l'autorité  légale  la  disqualifie  et  habilite  les  sujets  à 
prendre  les  armes  pour  mener  eux-mêmes  la  juste  guerre  nécessaire  à  la  survie  du 
royaume. 

La  brièveté  du  livre  de  Kathleen  Parrow  Ta  contrainte  à  esquisser  les  thèmes 
abordés  plutôt  qu'à  les  approfondir  vraiment,  au  prix,  parfois,  d'approximations  ou 
d'obscurités.  Mais  les  pistes  qu'elle  a  ouvertes  sont  d'un  intérêt  évident  pour  les 
historiens  de  la  pensée  politique  et  pour  ceux  des  guerres  de  Religion.  Il  faut  souhaiter 
qu'elle  ait  la  possibihté  d'étoffer  et  d'enrichir  ses  analyses. 

ARLETTE  JOUANNA,  Université  de  Montpellier 
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Ottmar  Hegyi.  Cervantes  and  the  Turks:  Historical  Reality  versus  Literary 
Fiction  in  "La  gran  sultana  "  and  "El  amante  liberal  "  Juan  de  la  Cuesta 
Hispanic  Monographs,  no.  12.  Newark:  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1992.  Pp.  xxvi,  31 3; 
Steven  Hutchinson.  Cervantine  Journeys.  Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1992.  Pp.  XV,  271. 

In  Cervantes  and  the  Turks:  Historical  Reality  versus  Literary  Fiction,  Ottmar  Hegyi 
seeks  to  delineate  the  realistic  substratum  that  underlies  La  gran  sultana  and  Blâmante 
liberal.  Hegyi  argues  against  those  who  have  concluded  that  these  two  relatively 
unstudied  works  are  historically  unreliable  and  preposterous.  He  draws  upon  numer- 
ous Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  documents  of  the  period,  and  on  Turkish  and  other 
sources,  in  his  treatment  of  a  wide  range  of  specific  motifs.  Throughout,  he  stresses  the 
need  to  recognize  the  distinctiveness  of  two  universes  of  discourse,  the  historical  and 
the  literary.  His  presentation  is  marked  by  a  solid  grounding  in  related  literature  and 
a  judicious  assessment  of  how  Cervantes'  own  reading  and  other  life  experiences  may 
have  affected  the  themes,  situations,  and  descriptive  details  he  offers  his  readers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  (pp.  1-214)  is  devoted  to  La  gran  sultana,  with 
substantial  chapters  that  examine  prior  criticism,  potential  sources  (historical,  literary, 
personal),  the  main  plot,  the  captive  lovers.  Madrigal's  exploits,  the  Persians,  diverse 
episodes,  and  local  colour.  In  a  final  section,  Hegyi  puts  forward  his  conclusions, 
basing  his  discussion  in  part  on  the  ideas  of  V.  Klotz  (concerning  form)  and  É.  Souriau 
(on  dramatic  functions).  He  argues  that  La  gran  sultana  presents  a  mixed  form, 
combining  tectonic  with  atectonic  structural  elements.  The  work  constitutes  an 
experiment  in  which  Cervantes  sought  to  strike  a  compromise  between  his  wish,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  include  scenes  of  local  colour,  political  commentary,  and  doses  of  the 
marvellous,  and,  on  the  other,  his  desire  to  tell  a  coherent  and  self-contained  story. 
According  to  Hegyi,  the  play's  tendency  towards  fragmentation  is  offset  by  a  "unity 
of  atmosphere,"  in  that  it  portrays  captives  and  renegades  who  adopt  divergent 
attitudes  toward  their  original  religion:  the  solutions  reached  in  the  course  of  the  play  point 
toward  compromise  and  accommodation  in  the  face  of  exceptional  life  situations. 

In  the  remaining  pages  (Ch.  IX),  Hegyi  discusses  the  historical  and  geographical 
coniexiof  El  amante  liberal.  Acknowledging  the  indebtedness  of  this  novela  ejemplar  to 
the  conventions  of  the  Byzantine  narrative,  he  focuses  his  discussion  on  the  realistic 
elements  that  are  omnipresent.  The  portrait  of  Cervantes  that  emerges  is  one  of  an  author 
who  was  well  informed  of  contemporary  political  and  military  reality  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  careful  to  register  the  nuances  of  speech,  dress,  and  customs  of  his 
multinational  range  of  characters,  accurate  in  his  portrayal  of  the  difficulties  posed  by 
language  barriers,  and  familiar  with  Islamic  judicial  procedures  and  with  the  status  and 
functions  of  the  cedi  in  Ottoman  society.  A  final  section  considers  "Variations  in 
Cervantes'  view  of  the  Islamic  world,"  revealing  traits  common  to  both  La  gran  sultana 
and  El  amante  liberal  which  differentiate  them  from  Cervantes'  Algerian  plays  and 
thereby  suggest  an  evolution  in  the  author's  outlook  toward  the  Muslim  world. 

Cervantes  and  the  Turks  is  a  thoughtful  book,  solidly  documented  and  well 
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written.  Implicitly,  it  invites  the  reader  to  return  to  La  gran  sultana  and  El  amante 
liberal  with  fresh  eyes  and  a  greatly  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  literary  use 
Cervantes  made  of  what  he  knew  from  what  he  had  lived  (and  not  only  read).  Much 
of  the  author's  work,  Hegyi  concludes,  would  not  have  been  written  "without ...  his 
rich,  varied,  first-hand  life-experiences  derived  from  his,  partly  involuntary,  travels." 

Cervantes'  travels,  here  understood  in  the  figurative  sense,  are  the  subject  of 
Steven  Hutchinson's  Cervantine  Journeys.  His  starting  point  is  the  recognition  of  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  the  journey  within  Cervantes'  writing,  particularly  his 
three  long  novels  and  twelve  novelas.  Metaphors  of  movement  and  the  journey, 
Hutchinson  says,  "appear  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  texts,  [and]  dominate  the 
conceptualization  of  the  soul,  the  self,  discourse,  desire,  love,  and  life  processes." 
Much  of  mainstream  literary  theory  and  criticism,  he  argues,  has  tended  to  diminish 
our  ability  to  see  the  rhythmic  and  dynamic  aspects  of  change  inherent  in  literary  texts. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  generalized  use  of  an  architecturally-based  critical  language 
(which  includes  terms  such  as  structure,  unity,  ground,  frame,  embedding,  and  host  of 
others)  whose  metaphors  emphasize  stasis  over  motion,  resulting  in  the  spatialization 
and  detemporalization  of  verbal  discourse.  Structural  analogies  as  applied  to  literature, 
in  spite  of  their  usefulness,  tend  to  immobilize  the  text  as  a  static  and  quasi-visual 
entity,  treating  discourse  as  an  edifice,  not  a  process.  Hutchinson  writes  in  order  to 
awaken  our  critical  sensibilities  to  the  importance  of  process  in  Cervantine  discourse. 

The  opening  chapter,  "Motion  in  Language,  Language  in  Motion,"  establishes 
the  centrality  of  metaphors  of  movement  to  Cervantes'  writing.  Hutchinson  draws 
upon  a  variety  of  thinkers,  ancient  and  modern,  to  suggest  alternatives  to  the 
structuralizing  tendencies  in  critical  thought  referred  to  earlier.  "The  Language  of 
Movement  in  Cervantes'  Novels"  (Ch.  2)  examines  ways  in  which  the  idea  of  motion 
is  inherent  to  the  language  used  to  describe  the  many  acts  of  speaking,  thinking, 
narrating,  writing,  and  reading  which  occur  in  the  novels.  Most  interesting  here  is  the 
reassessment  made  of  the  dynamics  of  love  and  desire.  The  chapter  closes  with  a 
consideration  of  the  metaphor  of  life-as-joumey.  Throughout  his  book,  Hutchinson 
illustrates  his  points  with  abundant  textual  examples,  draws  upon  etymological 
explanation  where  appropriate,  and  establishes  a  fruitful  dialogue  with  an  eclectic 
range  of  philosophers  and  writers. 

"Travelers"  (Ch.  3)  examines  the  multiple  journeys  narrated  in  Cervantes* 
fiction,  introduces  the  concepts  of  errancy,  place  and  placelessness,  and  discusses 
several  classes  of  errant  characters.  Bakhtin's  notion  of  the  chronotope  provides  the 
starting  point  for  the  next  chapter,  "Cervantine  Worlds,"  which  explores  the  multiple 
worlds  —  enclosed,  autonomous  sociocultural  systems  —  created  by  and  for  Cervan- 
tes' characters.  A  unique  trait  of  his  fiction,  Hutchinson  notes,  is  "its  proliferation  of 
other  worlds  both  within  and  outside  of  'this'  one." 

In  the  final  chapter,  "Narrative  Passages,"  Hutchinson  considers  the  relationships 
established  between  the  experience  of  travel  and  the  narrative  it  produces,  together 
with  the  closely-related  phenomenon  of  the  use  of  narrative  to  recount  fictitious 
journeys.  Cervantes  is  an  improvisatory  writer  who  practiced  what  the  canon  in  Don 
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Quijote  calls  "escritura  desatada,"  writing  which,  in  Hutchinson's  words,  is  "unbound 
and  thus  capable  of  movement  .  .  .  [allowing]  the  writer  to  move  in  any  desired 
direction,  to  follow  hunches  and  intuitions,  to  direct  discourse  spontaneously  without 
preconceived  plans,  and  to  be  carried  along  by  the  discourse." 

The  foregoing  summary  is  much  too  brief  to  represent  adequately  the  range  and 
complexity  of  Cervantine  Journeys.  In  the  preface,  Hutchinson  likens  the  writing  of 
his  book  to  being  on  a  journey,  remarking  that  he  would  like  it  "to  be  the  kind  of  book 
that  not  only  provides  interesting  and  informative  passage  for  readers  but  also  suggests 
connections  to  things  outside  itself  through  either  what  it  says  or  what  it  doesn't  say." 
Steven  Hutchinson  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  passage  through  Cervantine  Jour- 
neys which  he  offers  his  readers  is  thought-provoking  and  richly  rewarding,  making 
his  book  highly  recommendable  to  those  who  seek  a  better  understanding  of  Cervan- 
tes' unparalleled  literary  accomplishments. 

ANTHONY  J.  FARRELL,  Saint  Mary 's  University 


IFiorentini  nel  1562.  Descritione  delle  Bocche  delta  Città  et  Stato  di  Fiorenza 
fatta  Vanno  1562.  A  cura  di  Silvia  Meloni  Trkulja  (Firenze:  Alberto  Bruschi, 
1991).  Pp.  xxvi,  191  ff. 

As  a  result  of  their  clear  business  sense  and  their  habit  of  keeping  meticulous  records, 
medieval  and  Renaissance  Florentines  have  provided  modern  historians  with  a  wealth 
of  information  about  themselves  and  their  city.  The  ample  documentation  available  at 
the  Archivio  di  Stato  di  Firenze  and  the  many  other  public  or  private  archives  in  the 
city  is  definitely  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  so  much  scholarship  has  focused  its 
attention  on  Florence.  Among  the  various  records  kept  by  Florentines  some  of  the 
most  important  are  the  tax  and  census  rolls.  The  1427  Catasto  has  become  famous  not 
only  because  it  was  the  first  graduated  property  tax  in  Europe  but  also  because  it  is  such 
a  treasure  trove  of  information  about  early  modern  family  and  society,  as  David 
Herlihy  and  Christine  Klapisch-Zuber  have  amply  demonstrated  in  their  seminal 
works.  The  1427  tax  roll  is  not,  however,  the  only  systematic  evaluation  of  personal 
and  public  wealth  in  Renaissance  Florence.  Other  rolls  followed,  and  so  did  a  number 
of  censuses. 

The  present  volume  is  a  photoreproduction  of  the  1 562  census,  carried  out  in  1561 
by  order  of  Duke  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici.  It  lists,  parish  by  parish,  the  number  of  males 
and  females  living  in  each  household  in  the  four  administrative  quartieri  of  Florence 
(San  Giovanni,  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Santo  Spirito,  and  Santa  Croce).  Each  entry  is 
given  with  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  household  and  the  number  of  "mouths"  (divided 
into  "male"  and  "female")  for  which  he  or  she  had  to  provide.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
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blacksmith  Tommaso  di  Lorenzo  from  the  parish  of  San  Niccolô  headed  a  household 
of  four  males  and  six  females.  His  immediate  neighbour,  Giuliano  di  Guglielmo  da 
Verrazzano  had  a  household  of  four  males  and  one  female.  Giuliano' s  neighbour, 
Giannone,  was  the  guard  at  the  San  Niccolô  gate  (six  males,  four  females).  And  so  forth 
for  the  entire  city. 

For  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  state  of  Florence  (Siena  and  its  stato  are  not 
included),  the  census  gives  only  the  total  number  of  households  and  mouths,  and  not 
the  names  of  the  heads  of  households  or  the  division  into  males/females.  There  are 
tallies  for  each  page  and  for  each  section.  The  total  population  of  Florence  in  1562  is 
thus  calculated  to  be  59,216  persons  in  8,726  households  (32,770  females  and  26,446 
males).  Arezzo,  instead,  had  4,700  households  for  a  total  of  19,663  inhabitants, 
Volterra  2,813  for  a  total  of  12,792  and  Montepulciano  1,706  for  7,275.  The  entire 
city  and  state  of  Florence  counted  110,514  households  for  a  total  population  of 
560,354. 

This  volume  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  statistical  population  figures  it  provides, 
but  also  for  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  mention  of  different 
professions  (the  editor  has  facilitated  this  work  by  giving  an  index  of  professions 
mentioned)  and  from  neighbourhood  living  patterns.  Some  famous  names  also  can  be 
found  in  the  listing,  with  simple  but  revealing  information  about  the  location  and  size 
of  their  household  in  1561:  Michelangelo  is  entered  in  the  parish  of  San  Lorenzo, 
quartiere  of  San  Giovanni,  with  a  household  containing  no  males  or  females — in  other 
words,  his  house  laid  unoccupied  while  he  resided  in  Rome  (f.  89).  Benvenuto  Cellini 
is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of  San  Pier  Maggiore  heading  a  household  of  five  males 
and  two  females  (f .  1 1 9  v).  The  Duke  and  Duchess  are  also  listed  (f .  9)  for  a  total  of  three 
separate  households  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  but  with  no  male  or  females  in  them  !  The  size 
of  religious  institutions  can  be  determined:  for  example,  the  convent  of  the  Annalena 
housed  1 30  nuns  (f.  1 1  v),  that  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  76  friars  (f .  59),  and  so  forth  (the 
editor  has  indexed  all  the  convents  and  monasteries  in  the  city  on  pp.  ix-x). 

This  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  scholars  working  on  sixteenth-century  Florence 
or  on  persons  who  resided  in  the  city  at  that  time.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  historians 
of  society,  cities,  spirituality,  family,  and  on  those  working  on  specific  Florentine 
individuals.  It  offers  scholars  a  third  document  with  which  to  complement  and 
continue  in  part  the  work  of  Herlihy/Kaplisch-Zuber  on  the  1427  Catasto  and  of  P. 
Battara  on  the  1 552  census.  While  the  editor  has  not  provided  an  extensive  introduction 
or  analysis  of  the  1562  census,  she  has  made  the  census  immediately  available  to  the 
entire  scholarly  community  through  their  own  or  their  university's  library,  and  this  is 
highly  commendable.  No  university  library  with  a  collection  on  the  Renaissance 
should  be  without  it. 

KONRAD  EISENBICHLER,  University  of  Toronto 


Announcements 
Annonces 


The  Faerie  Queene  in  the  World 

An  international  conference  on  The  Faerie  Queene  in  the  World,  1596-1996  is 
announced  for  27-28  September  1995  at  the  Yale  Center  for  British  Art.  For  more 
information,  please  write  to  Prof.  Elizabeth  Fowler,  Department  of  English,  Yale 
University,  P.  O.  Box  208302,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520-8302,  USA.  E-mail: 
fowler@minerva.cis.yale.edu. 

John  Milton 

Conference  on  the  Works  of  John  Milton  to  be  held  on  26-28  October  1995  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University.  Please  contact  Prof.  Charles  W.  Durham,  Department  of 
English,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  Marfreesboro,  Tennessee  37132,  USA. 

Renaissance  Hispanic  Poetry 

The  Society  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Hispanic  Poetry  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
on  16-18  November  1995  at  the  University  of  Houston.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Prof.  Julian  Olivares,  Modem  and  Classical  Languages,  University  of  Hou- 
ston, Houston,  Texas  77204-3784,  USA. 

Le  contrôle  des  idées  à  la  Renaissance 

La  Fédération  internationale  des  sociétés  et  instituts  pour  l'étude  de  la  Renaissance 
tiendra  son  congrès  international  à  Montréal,  les  1-2  septembre  1995.  Pour  de  plus 
amples  renseignements,  prière  d'écrire  au  Prof.  J.  M.  De  Bujanda,  Centre  d'études  de 
la  Renaissance,  Université  de  Sherbrooke,  Sherbrooke,  Québec  JIK  2R1. 

Judith  and  her  Descendants 

Oxford  University  will  host  in  June  1 996  an  international  multidisciplinary  conference 
on  the  theme  of  "Judith  and  her  Descendants."  For  more  information,  please  write  to 
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Prof.  Diane  Apostolos-Cappadona,  Liberal  Studies  Program,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20057-1075,  USA. 

La  parodie 

Un  symposium  international  sur  la  parodie  est  prévu  pour  les  15-17  septembre  1995 
à  l'Université  de  Cambridge.  Veuillez  communiquer  avec  la  Prof.  Béate  Muller, 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge  University,  Cambridge  CB2  3HU,  Royaume-Uni. 

Society  for  the  History  of  Authorship,  Reading  and  Publishing 

The  annual  meeting  of  S.H.A.R.P.  will  be  held  on  15-17  July  in  Edinburgh.  Please 
write  to  Prof.  Bill  Bell,  Department  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Edinburgh,  5 
Buccleach  Place,  Edinburgh  EH8  9JX,  U.K. 


The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refomiation 
period.  Manuscripts  in  dupHcate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial  office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA  Handbook,  with 
endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual  contributors,  but  permission  to 
reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained  from  the  editor. 

The  journal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in  reviewing 
books  should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor. 
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La  revue  sollicite  des  manuscrits  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme. 
Les  manuscrits  en  deux  exemplaires  doivent  être  postés  à  l'adresse  suivante: 

Renaissance  et  Réforme 

Département  d'études  françaises 

Université  de  Guelph 

Guelph  (Ontario)  NIG  2W1 

CANADA  . 

Les  textes  en  français  ou  en  anglais  seront  soumis  à  l'évaluation  exteme.  Veuillez  vous 
conformer  aux  conventions  textuelles  habituelles,  avec  l'appareil  de  notes  à  la  fin  de  votre 
texte.  Les  droits  d'auteur  sont  la  propriété  des  collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices;  cependant, 
pour  toute  reproduction  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  on  doit  obtenir  la  permission  du  directeur. 

La  revue  sollicite  ses  propres  comptes  rendus.  Si  vous  désirez  rédiger  des  comptes  rendus, 
veuillez  communiquer  directement  avec  le  responsable  de  la  rubrique  des  livres. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Reader,  the  Subject  and  the  Self  in  Early  Modem  Europe 
Selected  papers  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference,  March  1993, 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Edited  by  Mark  Vessey  and  Nancy  Frelick 

This  issue  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  presents  a  series  of  papers  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Renaissance  Conference  held  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  26-27 
March  1993,  the  theme  of  which  was  "The  reader,  The  Subject  and  the  Self  in  Early 
Modem  Europe."  More  than  40  papers  were  read  at  the  conference,  including  keynote 
addresses  by  Brian  Stock  on  "Reading,  Writing  and  the  Self:  Petrarch  and  his  Forerun- 
ners," by  Eva  Kushner  on  "The  Emergence  of  the  Paradoxical  Self  in  Montaigne  and 
several  Protestant  writers,  and  by  David  Harris  Sacks  on  "Articulations  of  the  Self  in  Late 
Elizabethan  England:  The  'Over-Mighty  Subject,'  the  'Sturdy  Rogue'  and  the  'Middling 
Sort.  '"  True  to  the  spirit  of  the  conference  as  a  whole,  each  of  the  five  papers  printed  here 
contributes  to  a  discussion  of  the  multiple  relations  between  practices  of  the  text  (oral, 
written,  typographic)  and  discourses  of  the  self,  in  which  those  relations  are  conceived 
both  as  phenomena  of  early  modem  European  writing  and  as  products  of  latter-day 
readerly  constmctions. 

Four  of  the  papers  are  concerned  in  different  ways  with  narrative  strategies  of 
self-presentation  and  their  interjacent  texts.  The  first  two  find  a  common  focus  in  the 
Shakespearean  drama,  or  at  its  generic  edge.  Paul  Budra  connects  the  storytelling  of 
Richard  II  v/ith  the  popular  historical  culture  of  Elizabethan  England  and  shows  how 
the  play's  King  "authors"  himself  within  the  familiar,  encompassing  teleology  of  the 
de  casibus  tradition  of  narrative  tragedy.  In  a  complementary  study,  James  Black  reads 
Hamlet's  rehearsal  of  a  speech  on  Troy's  fall  through  its  interlocking  contexts  in 
Virgilian  epic  and  Renaissance  treatises  on  warfare,  thereby  underlining  the  play's 
portrayal  of  an  Elizabethan  aristocratic  self  under  siege.  The  next  two  papers  explore 
narratives  of  travel  and  strange  encounter  within  and  beyond  the  European  experience. 
Virginia  Green  finds  direction  in  one  of  Montaigne' s  most  impressively  digressive  essays 
through  close  study  of  the  author's  ideas  of  travel  and  writing  as  self-emptying  yet  self- 
fulfilling  activities,  while  in  a  richly  documented  essay  William  Hamlin  plots  similarities 
between  narratives  of  marvellous  encounter  in  Spenserean  and  Shakespearean  romance 
and  those  of  certain  "autoethnographic"  texts  from  the  New  World.  The  final  paper  deals 
directly  with  the  reader's  role  in  the  fabrication  of  past  writerly  selves.  Considering  the 
contribution  made  to  Donne's  lyrical  persona  by  the  titles  of  his  poems,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  taken  as  authorial,  Janis  Lull  argues  for  an  "interactionist"  editorial  procedure 
which  would  declare  our  part  in  the  making  and  remaking  of  Renaissance  authors. 

The  editors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  financial  support  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Arts,  University  of  British  Columbia,  and  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  We  wish  to  thank  also  our  colleagues  in  the  VBC 
Renaissance  Seminar,  host  organization  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Confer- 
ence in  Vancouver,  and  especially  Daniela  Boccassini  and  Catherine  Milsum. 

MARK  VESSEY  AND  NANCY  FRELICK,  University  of  British  Columbia 
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Numéro  spécial  sur  le  lecteur,  le  sujet  et  le  moi  dans  l'Europe  de 

l'Ancien  Régime 

Nous  sommes  heureux  de  vous  présenter  un  numéro  particulièrement  bien 
organisé  par  Mark  Vessey  et  Nancy  Frelick  sur  le  thème  du  congrès  de  1993  de  la 
Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference.  Il  était  important  pour  Renaissance  et 
Réforme  de  concrétiser  enfin,  après  bien  des  années,  une  relation  fidèlement  maintenue 
de  part  et  d'autre  avec  la  PNRC.  Cet  organisme,  qui  regroupe  des  chercheurs 
universitaires  dans  les  provinces  de  l'Ouest  du  Canada  et  dans  le  Nord-Ouest 
américain,  offre  non  seulement  son  appui  officiel  à  la  revue,  mais  fournit  aussi  un 
important  centre  d'activités  pour  l'étude  de  la  Renaissance  dans  l'ouest  du  continent 
nord-américain.  Les  textes  que  nous  trouvons  ici  rassemblés  ont  été  l'objet  de  lectures 
et  d'évaluation  critique;  ils  ont  été  retenus  pour  leur  qualité  et  leur  pertinence.  Nous 
en  profitons  pour  remercier  à  notre  tour  Mark  Vessey  et  Nancy  Frelick  d'avoir 
coordonné  la  publication  de  ce  numéro  spécial. 

LA  RÉDACTION 


Writing  the  Tragic  Self: 
Richard  IPs  Sad  Stories 


PAUL 
BUDRA 


Summary:  When  Shakespeare  has  Richard  II  call  for  the  telling  of  "sad 
stories  **  he  is  not  merely  alluding  to  a  tradition  of  medieval  de  casibus  tragedy, 
but  rather  engaging  with  a  well-known  vision  of  historical  teleology,  popular- 
ized in  Shakespeare 's  time  by  narrative  historical  tragedies.  Shakespeare 's 
audience,  largely  ignorant  of  the  basic  facts  of  English  history,  were  familiar 
with  this  tragic  form  of  history.  Richard  is  a  ''self-authored  subject"  who 
finally  brings  his  represented  self  into  continuity  with  the  de  casibus  vision. 


I 


n  Shakespeare's  Richard  II  the  king  returns  from  Ireland  to  be  confronted 
with  the  news  of  his  troops'  desertion  and  the  death  of  his  supporters,  Bushy, 
Greene,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  Richard's  reaction  is  to  sink  on  the  beach  in 
a  self-indulgent  funk: 

For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings: 

How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war, 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed, 

Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd. 

All  murthered  — 

(3.2.155-60)1 

Footnotes  point  out  the  allusion  here  to  the  "medieval"  Christian  tradition  of 
de  casibus  tragedy  and  move  on.^  If,  however,  we  view  the  passage  not  merely 
as  a  reference  to  a  quaint  pre-Shakespearean  literature,  but  as  an  engagement 
with  a  vital  and  well-known  vision  of  historical  reality,  the  passage  resonates 
on  several  levels. 
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Richard  is  summoning  a  narrative  aggregate  that  will  prove  the  tragic 
nature  of  history  and  therefore  validate  his  own  experience.  This  tragic 
teleology,  proven  by  a  massive  concatenation  of  biographies,  was  first  given 
literary  form  in  Boccaccio's  De  Casibus  Virorum  Illustrium.  That  work 
structured  annal-type  biography  around  a  pervasive  tragic  metabasis  to  present 
a  broad  teleological  perception  of  history .  When  Shakespeare  was  writing,  the 
de  casibus  tradition  had  been  revived  by  the  popular  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
William  Baldwin,  the  chief  editor  of  the  first  editions  of  the  work,  tells  us  that 

Whan  the  Printer  had  purposed  with  hym  selfe  to  printe  Lidgates  booke  of 
the  fall  of  Princes,  and  had  made  priuye  thereto,  many  both  honourable  and 
worshipfiill,  he  was  counsailed  by  dyuers  of  theim,  to  procure  to  haue  the 
storye  contynewed  from  where  as  Bochas  left,  vnto  this  présente  time.^ 

The  Mirror,  then,  was  to  have  extended  Lydgate's  Fa//  of  Princes,  which  was 
a  second-hand  translation  of  Boccaccio. 

But  the  tragic  teleology  of  the  Mirror  tradition  was  not  merely  an 
independent  popular  tradition,  cut  off  from  the  processes  of  "serious"  history 
writing.  When  Thomas  Blundeville  translated  the  Italian  writers  Francisco 
Patricio  and  Accontio  Tridentino  in  his  The  true  order  and  Méthode  ofwryting 
and  reading  Hy stories  (1574),  England's  first  historiographical  study,  his 
second  point  suggests  the  narrative  form  that  he  assumed  history  would 
manifest: 

And  bycause  euery  thing  hath  hy  s  beginning  augmentacion,  state,  declinacion, 
and  ende:  The  writer  ought  therfore  to  tell  the  things,  so  as  therby  a  man  may 
perceiue  and  discerne,  that  which  apparteyneth  to  euery  degree,  and  that,  not 
onely  as  touching  the  Countrie  or  Citie:  but  also  as  touching  the  rule  or 
dominion  thereof.  For  the  beginning,  augmentacion,  state,  declynacion,  and 
ende  of  a  Countrie  or  Citie,  and  of  the  empire  thereof,  be  not  all  one,  but 
diuers  things  (sig.  A2r). 

And  certainly  a  tragic  narrative  can  be  discerned  in  such  early  serious  histories 
as  the  depiction  of  Jane  Shore  in  Sir  Thomas  More' s  History  of  King  Richard 
the  thirde. 

When  Shakespeare  has  Richard  invoke  "sad  stories,"  then,  he  is  tapping 
a  popular  concept  of  the  process  of  history  :  all  kings  die  tragically;  Richard  will 
too.  A  tragic  metabasis  dominates  history;  Richard's  story  is  one  more  proof 
of  this  teleology.  Shakespeare  will  hint  at  this  pattern  over  the  whole  course  of 
the  Henriad.  As  Richard  sees  himself  as  one  example  of  a  pre-existing  pattern, 
within  the  plays  he  introduces  the  pattem;  his  fall  dominates  the  Henriad  as 
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surely  as  his  coffin  dominates  the  last  scene  of  his  play.  The  beleaguered  Henry 
IV,  Hotspur  and  Falstaff  all  add  their  sad  stories  after  Richard' s .  If  we  take  both 
of  Shakespeare's  tetralogies  and  run  them  together  in  chronological  order,  we 
find  a  macroscopic  rise  and  fall  pattern,  from  Richard  II,  through  Henry  V,  and 
down  to  Richard  III  that  itself  may  be  described  as  tragic. 

This  model  of  history  determines  the  nature  of  the  representation  of 
historical  character  in  the  play.  When  Richard  invokes  the  de  casibus  prec- 
edent, he  is  moving  towards  a  construction  of  an  historical  self  around  a 
popular  vision  of  the  form  of  history.  To  use  Marshall  Grossman's  term,  he  is 
a  "self-authored  subject": 

The  self-authored  subject . . .  accumulates  experiences  through  a  series  of 
judgments  and  choices  that  extend  over  the  period  of  its  life.  As  a  fully 
historical  conception  of  the  self,  it  faces  the  problem  of  changing  in  response 
to  temporally  unfolding  events  while  maintaining  an  essential  continuity 
with  its  own  past.  Self-authorship,  therefore,  may  be  understood  as  the 
temporal  recuperation  of  the  tension  between  the  self-fashioning  and  self- 
cancellation  —  the  alternating  experience  of  oneself  as  mastering  and 
mastered  —  described  by  [Stephen]  Greenblatt.'* 

However,  the  represented  self  maintains  a  continuity,  in  this  play,  not  to  the 
facts  of  history,  but  to  the  perceived  shape  of  history.  The  "historical"  King 
Richard,  as  he  was  known  to  Shakespeare  through  his  study  of  Holinshed  and 
other  sources,  is  not  of  primary  significance  here,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  Shakespeare  changed  the  facts  of  the  story.  And  second,  because  it  is 
not  clear  how  much  the  audience  knew  of  the  historical  past  of  Richard. 

This  second  point  raises  problems.  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  on  the 
part  of  many  critics  of  Shakespeare's  history  plays  that  Shakespeare's  audi- 
ence not  only  knew  their  history,  but  also  that  they  had  sufficient  historical 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  spot  anachronisms:  they  knew  the  real  age  of  Richard' s 
wife,  that  benevolences  were  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and 
that  rapiers  were  not  a  medieval  weapon.^  In  other  words,  this  argument 
assumes  that  the  audience,  which  was  radically  heterogeneous,  had  a  fairly 
homogeneous  historical  consciousness.  It  assumes  that  the  general  populace, 
that  95%  of  the  population  who  were  not  noble,^  the  majority  of  whom  could 
not  read,^  all  had  a  similar,  more  than  rudimentary  historical  knowledge:  they 
knew  their  kings  and  queens,  knew  the  big  facts  and  dates. 

These  assumptions  seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  explosion  of  historical 
writing  and  increased  historiographie  sophistication  that  marked  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Critics  such  as  Irving  Ribner  begin  their  studies  of  the  Renaissance 
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English  history  play  by  examining  the  "new  birth  of  historical  writing  in 
England."^  Shakespeare's  history  plays  were  popular,  it  is  argued,  because 
they  were  part  of  the  flood  of  chronicles,  chronicle  epitomes,  popular  histories, 
historical  broadsheets,  and  historical  poems  that  were  published  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  rode  the  crest  of  the  increased  historical 
consciousness. 

Certainly  there  was  an  increase  in  history  reading  and  writing  in  this 
period.^  But  to  what  degree  was  the  general  public,  London  citizenry,  Shake- 
speare's audience,  caught  up  in  this  revolution  in  historiography?  Perhaps  not 
much  at  all.  What  did  the  unlettered,  the  sailors  and  apprentices,  yeomen  and 
barbers  who  attended  the  theatres, '°  know  of  the  facts  of  history?  Here  the 
evidence  is  very  slight.  Illiteracy  would  not  necessarily  prevent  the  purchase 
of  broadsheets,  which  could  feature  decorative  woodblock  prints  of  royalty 
and  family  trees. ^'  There  were  many  ballads  on  historical  subjects  and  they 
were  often  censored  for  their  topicality.  ^^  But  those  same  ballads  usually 
addressed  an  immediate  political  crisis.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ballad  would  still  be  sung  in  the  same  form  a  generation  later,  and  so  it  would 
not  necessarily  act  as  a  repository  of  historical  fact.  Most  of  the  ballads  on 
historical  figures  were  more  romanticized  fictions  —  featuring,  for  example. 
Good  King  Hal  pretending  to  be  a  commoner  —  than  historical  records.  They 
offer  nothing  in  the  way  of  information  except  for  the  name  of  the  monarch  in 
question.  In  like  fashion,  chapbooks  tended  to  use  historical  figures  primarily 
for  their  folk  appeal. ^^  Nor  were  there,  except  in  some  villages  in  Wales, 
anything  like  "village  remembrancers."'"* 

One  of  the  most  obvious  venues  for  the  transmission  of  historical  fact  was 
through  a  trickle-down  from  the  literate.  Tessa  Watt  discusses  the  country 
recreations  of  reading  aloud  among  village  and  parish  members.'^  But  one 
might  wonder  what  gentry,  no  matter  how  altruistic  or  wealthy,  would  lug  a 
folio  volume  of  Holinshed  to  the  alehouse  for  the  education  of  his  honest 
neighbours.  A  popular  history,  like  the  anecdotal  and  sententious  Mirror, 
would  be  much  more  accessible.'^  The  more  obvious  place  for  the  illiterate  to 
receive  their  history  was  in  the  church  sermon.  But,  as  Daniel  Woolf  has 
argued. 

For  most  ordinary  people,  the  Creation,  the  Rood,  and  the  story  of  Christ 
were  much  more  familiar  historical  landmarks  than  the  Norman  Conquest 
or  Magna  Carta  ...  In  his  notes  for  a  homily  on  rebellion,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  for  instance,  listed  Old  Testament  examples  such  as  Dathan  and 
Absalom  side  by  side  with  the  architects  of  more  recent  "tumults  in 
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England,"  Jack  Cade  and  Jack  Straw.  Even  if  he  regarded  all  of  these  names 
as  being  equally  historical,  Cranmer  would  likely  have  understood  the 
temporal  distance  between  them.  But  to  an  ordinary  churchgoer,  listening  to 
such  examples,  the  nuances  of  time  and  place  would  be  lost,  and  the 
illustrative  material  would  blur  into  a  vague  and  fuzzy  but  very  real  past.'^ 

This  unintentional  process  of  anachronism,  combined  with  oral  culture's 
tendency  to  "telescope"  past  chronology,'^  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  historical  past  that  was  selective,  riddled  with  anachronisms 
and  folklore,  and  often  wildly  incorrect. 

Certainly,  the  continual  comparisons  to  Richard  that  plagued  Elizabeth  I, 
comparisons  that  emphasized,  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  her  reign,  her 
dependence  on  flatterers,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  general  knowledge  of 
Richard  as  dissolute.'^  But  Richard  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  popular  culture  elsewhere;  he  is  not  a  mainstay  of  the  chapbooks 
or  ballads,  as  were  such  heroes  as  Henry  V.  The  one  event  of  Richard's  reign 
that  we  might  assume  lived  in  the  popular  historical  consciousness,  the 
Peasant's  Rebellion,  is  not  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  play.  And  the  depic- 
tion of  Richard  n  in  the  Mirror  For  Magistrates,  which  was  one  of  Shake- 
speare's  sources  for  the  play,  is  crude  and  reductivist.  The  king,  "mangled, 
with  blew  woundes,  lying  pale  and  wanne  al  naked  vpon  the  cold  stones  in 
Paules  church"  (111)  confesses  to  having  being  "ruled  all  by  lust": 

I  set  my  minde,  to  feede,  to  spoyle,  to  iust, 
Three  meales  a  day  could  skarce  content  my  mawe, 
And  all  to  augment  my  lecherous  minde  that  must 
To  Venus  pleasures  alway  be  in  awe  (113). 

If  this  was  a  popular  conception  of  Richard,  then  Shakespeare's  play  may  be 
seen  either  as  an  education  or  an  antidote.  Either  way,  Keith  Thomas  is 
probably  correct  when  he  suggests  that  "perhaps  the  overwhelming  majority, 
of  popular  beliefs  about  the  past  had  literary  origins. "^° 

Indeed,  Thomas  Nashe's  defence  of  playing  in  Pierce  Penilesse  his 
Supplication  to  the  Divell  (1592)  suggests  that  the  historical  material  of  the 
history  plays  was  new  to  a  good  percentage  of  the  audience: 

First,  for  the  subject  of  them  (for  the  most  part)  it  is  borrowed  out  of  our 
English  chronicles,  wherein  our  forefathers  valiant  actes  (that  haue  lyne 
long  buried  in  rustic  brasse  and  worme-eaten  bookes)  are  reuiued,  and  they 
themselves  raysed  from  the  graue  of  obliuion,  and  brought  to  pleade  their 
aged  honours  in  open  presence.^^ 
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Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors  (1612),  makes  the  connection 
between  historical  drama  and  audience  education  even  more  clear: 

Thirdly,  play  es  have  made  the  ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught  the 
unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famous  histories,  instructed  such  as 
cannot  reade  in  the  discovery  of  all  our  English  chronicles;  and  what  man 
have  you  now  of  that  weake  capacity  that  cannot  discourse  of  any  notable 
thing  recorded  even  from  William  the  Conquerour,  nay,  from  the  landing  of 
Brute,  untill  this  day?^^ 

So  the  factual  past  to  which  the  represented  self  of  this  and  other  history 
plays  might  maintain  some  continuity  may  not  have  existed  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  audience  outside  of  the  events  represented  in  the  play  itself. 
Not  only  would  they  have  not  caught  the  anachronisms,  they  would  not  have 
noticed  the  errors  in  fact  or  the  compression  in  historical  time  that  mark 
Richard  II  and  other  history  plays.  The  play's  celebration  of  past  historical 
figures  such  as  Edward  HI  and  Woodstock,  and  the  scenes  of  historical 
explication,  such  as  1 .2  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  reminds  John  of 
Gaunt  of  his  own  ancestry,  may  have  less  to  do  with  the  play's  celebration  of 
medieval  heroism  and  its  depiction  of  a  nascent  modem  political  state  under 
the  rule  of  Bolingbroke,  than  the  practical  consideration  of  constructing  an 
historical  past  for  audience  comprehension  and  character  reaction. 

As  for  the  shape  of  history,  the  illiterate  would  probably  have  known  it 
only  through  popular  representations  such  as  The  Mirror  and  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  that  shape,  with  a  few  exceptions,  would  have  been  tragic.^^  Nash 
defends  plays  in  part  by  pointing  to  their  dominant  narrative: 

they  shew  the  ill  successe  of  treason,  the  fall  of  hastie  climbers,  the  wretched 
ende  of  vsurpers,  the  miserie  of  ciuill  dissention,  &  howe  iust  God  is 
euermore  in  punishing  of  murther.^* 

So,  in  Richard  II  Shakespeare  does  not  assume  a  nascent  modem  historical 
consciousness  on  his  audience's  part.  Rather,  he  alludes  to  an  historical 
teleology,  to  a  notion  of  history's  form.  Shakespeare  does  not  play  to  the 
audience's  familiarity  with  Machiavelli  or  Bodin,  but  he  assumes  their 
knowledge  of  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  Behind  the  allusions  to  the  tragic 
form  in  this  play  and  in  the  history  plays  in  general,  lies  not  the  classical 
precedent  of  Seneca  nor  the  pseudo- Aristotelian  critical  imperatives  of  the 
Italian  commentators  like  Castelvetro,  but  rather  the  tragic  teleology  of  history 
as  it  was  popularized  in  books  like  the  Mirror.  To  be  a  tragic  hero  in  the  history 
plays  is  not  to  transcend  the  form,  to  transcend  history,  but  rather  to  enter  it  to 
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become  an  object  of  historical  providence. 

This  explains  the  initial  instability  of  Richard's  character  in  the  play. 
Richard  attempts  to  construct  an  historical  self  in  response  to  ch2inging  events, 
and  this  results  in  his  writing  himself  into  several  roles  in  the  play,  to  author 
himself  in  different  ways.  He  would  be  a  sun  king,  holding  his  "too  great  a 
court/And  liberal  largess"  (1 .4.43-4),  but  the  solar  imagery  of  the  play  depicts 
his  eclipse  by  Bolingbroke.  He  would  be  a  warrior,  but  his  campaign  in  Ireland 
leads  to  disaster.  He  would  be  Christ,  but  his  self-aggrandizement — Christ  "in 
twelve,  /  Found  truth  in  all  but  one;  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none"  (4.1.170-1) 
—  drives  him  to  out-Christ  Christ,  and  makes  the  comparison  ridiculous.  He 
is  only  successful,  ultimately,  in  his  role  as  tragic  hero. 

The  process  by  which  Richard  finally  adopts  the  tragic  narrative  as 
defining  his  historical  self  is  itself  reminiscent  of  the  de  casibus  form  to  which 
Richard  alludes.  In  3.2  Richard  arrives  back  from  the  wars  in  Ireland  confident 
in  his  ability  to  rid  the  country  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  rebels  by  his  mere 
presence  in  the  realm.  He  says. 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press 'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel  (58-61) 

Salisbury  enters  to  tell  Richard  that  the  Welsh  troops  have  "dispersed  and  fled" 
(74),  and  immediately  Richard  turns  pale.  He  tells  his  followers,  "All  souls  that 
will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side  /  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride"  (80- 1  ). 
Bolstered  by  his  supporters,  he  rallies,  only  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
supporters  Bushy,  Greene,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  He  then  calls  for  the  sad 
stories  and  draws  a  contemptus  mundi  moral  through  the  image  of  "antic 
Death"  keeping  court  within  "the  hollow  crown/That  rounds  the  mortal 
temples  of  a  king"  (160-1).  His  spirits  rise  briefly  when  he  is  chided  by 
Richmond,  but  when  he  learns  of  the  desertion  of  York  he  rejects  any  further 
attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  his  adopted  role,  or  rather  narrative:  "Let  no  man 
speak  again/To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain"  (213-4).  The  scene,  with  it 
ups  and  downs,  its  almost  sadistic  reversals  of  fortune,  recalls  in  miniature  the 
form  of  the  de  casibus  collections  that  Richard  alludes  to.  They  too  present  a  series 
of  fortunes,  rises  and  inevitable  falls  which,  when  placed  together,  describe  what 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  later  call  the  "serpentine  and  crooked  line"  of  Fortune. 
The  next  time  we  see  Richard,  in  the  Flint  Castle  scene  (3.3),  he  rushes 
towards  a  tragic  end,  offering,  unbidden,  to  give  "my  large  kingdom  for  a  little 
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grave,/A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave"  (153-4).  His  ability  to  summon 
up  all  the  possible  humiliations  that  majesty  is  prone  to  —  "Must  he  submit? 
. . .  Must  he  be  depos'd? . . .  Must  he  lose/The  name  of  king?"  (143-6)  —  also 
suggests  an  allusion  to  the  de  casibus  form,  with  its  concatenation  of  tragedies, 
rather  than  the  facts  of  a  particular  history.  In  the  famous  mirror  scene,  Richard 
says 

I'll  read  enough 

When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 

Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself. 

[. . .] 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. 

(4.1.273-6) 

Richard  attempts  to  equate  the  image  of  the  physical  self  with  the  story  of  the 
self.  He  tries  to  read  his  history,  the  historical  self  that  he  has  authored,  into  the 
mirror  image.  He  fails,  for  the  mirror  lies:  "O  flatt'ring  glass/Like  to  my 
followers  in  prosperity, /Thou  dost  beguile  me"  (279-81).  It  also  fails  because 
the  narrative  is  not  finished.  The  image  Richard  seeks  will  be  the  totality  of  his 
life  set  in  the  de  casibus  pattern.  That  cannot  be  found  in  a  "flatt'ring  glass," 
but  it  can  be  found  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  This  is  the  mirror  of  history, 
in  which  all  rulers  may  read  their  fates. 

There  are  two  points  here.  First,  Shakespeare  has  Richaird  write  himself 
into  a  popular  conception  of  history.  The  subject  he  creates  is  the  object  of  the 
de  casibus  history  tradition  through  which  his  story,  or  at  least  the  shape  of  the 
story,  was  popularly  known.  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  famous  scene  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida  in  which  Pandarus  and  the  lovers  unwittingly  project 
themselves  into  their  Elizabethan  reputations.  Richard  moves  to  present 
himself  as  the  representation  that  made  his  historical  existence  understandable 
to  the  audience.  Second,  Richard  writes  himself  into  the  history  he  has  read; 
he  is  the  subject  objectifying  itself.  And,  by  adding  to  the  story,  or  rather  the 
narrative  aggregate  which  proves  the  meta-narrative  of  history,  Richard  is  at 
once  rewriting  it,  by  expanding  it,  and  confirming  it:  his  life  fits  the  pattern,  and 
therefore  proves  the  teleology.  In  Richard*  s  penultimate  scene  he  bids  farewell 
to  his  wife  by  enjoining  her  to  keep  his  story  alive  in  a  de  casibus  aggregate: 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid; 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quite  their  griefs 
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Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds 

(5.1.40-45) 

So  what  we  have  in  Richard  II  is  a  character  who  moves  from  what  is  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  newly  created,  dramatic,  past  towards  a  popular 
vision  of  the  form  of  history,  and  it  is  this  latter  vision  which  informs  the 
dramatic  narrative  and  audience  expectation  of  historical  being.  Between  the 
moving  from  and  moving  towards  lies  the  tension  of  the  dramatic  present  and 
the  unstable  self.  And  it  is  in  that  tension  that  Richard  experiments  with  roles, 
infuriates  his  followers,  and  loses  audience  sympathy.  When  the  movement 
towards  a  tragic  definition  dominates,  when  Richard  decides  to  become  a  sad 
story,  he  gains  dignity  and  audience  sympathy.  This  is  the  satisfaction  of  a 
foredrawn  conclusion. 

All  of  this  suggests  a  disjunction  between  the  history  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  popular  knowledge.  While  Shakespeare  will  play  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  history,  he  will  play  with  the  content  of  that  history, 
both  informing  and  complicating  existing  perceptions.  This  disjunction  be- 
tween the  popular  perception  of  history  and  historical  subject  of  the  drama, 
between  audience  knowledge  and  dramatic  representation,  finds  an  image  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  common  people  in  Richard  II.  Except  for  the  symbolic 
garden  and  groom  scenes,  the  common  people  are  not  represented,  but  we  are 
told  about  them.  We  know  they  do  not  love  the  king  (2.1 .246-7),  and  they  are 
quick  to  side  with  Bolingbroke  (3.2.1 12-20).  We  do  not  hear  of  them  doing 
anything  except  preparing  to  fight;  for  the  most  part,  they  are  passive.  They 
watch  Bolingbroke' s  ride  towards  banishment  (1 .4.23-36)  and  Richard's  ride 
of  disgrace  (5.2.23-36).  They  watch  the  spectacle  of  their  betters,  marvelhng 
at  the  rise  of  one  and  the  fall  of  the  other.  Similarly,  in  the  Mirror,  Richard 
offers  this  post-mortem  lament:  "The  Kyng  whych  erst  kept  all  the  realme  in 
doute,/The  veryest  rascall  now  dare  checke  and  lowte"  (112).  Once  again  the 
conunons  —  and  rascal  at  this  time  could  mean  simply  "persons  of  the  lowest 
class  ...  a  man  of  low  birth  or  station"  (OED)  —  gaze  on  their  betters.  They 
are  distanced  from  the  events  of  history ,  participating  as  critics,  as  an  audience. 

A  similar,  though  more  complex,  effect  is  created  by  anachronism  in  those 
plays  of  the  Henriad  that  do  depict  the  lower  classes.  The  world  of  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  where  the  patrons  drink  the  sack  that  had  not  been  popularized 
yet,  is  clearly  Elizabethan.  This  is  partially  because  Shakespeare  had  no 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  lower  classes;  social  history  had  yet  to  be 
invented.^^  But  it  also  reflects  an  unarticulated  assumption:  history,  the  broad 
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patterns  of  events,  is  something  that  happens  to  the  great,  not  the  audience 
watching  its  re-presentation.  Ironically,  the  great,  the  Richards,  because  they 
are  recorded  as  objects  in  the  teleological  plan  of  history,  have  the  stability  to 
create  themselves  as  historical  subjects.  For  them,  the  self  is  formed  by  the 
constraints  of  history:  its  own  self- awareness  of  history  predetermines  its  fate. 
The  historical  subject  is  trapped  by  its  knowledge  of  itself  as  historical  object. 
The  lower  classes,  because  they  are  unrecorded,  do  not  exist  as  objects,  do  not 
exist  as  subjects.  They  do  not  author  themselves,  but  remain  unstable:  at  best 
an  audience,  at  worst  a  mob. 

Simon  Fraser  University 
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Hamlet  hears  Marlowe; 
Shakespeare  reads  Virgil 


JAMES 
BLACK 


Summary:  The  excerpt  from  Aeneas  '  tale  to  Dido  which  Hamlet  elicits  from 
the  Player  is  based  in  part  on  Marlowe 's  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage.  As  a 
melodramatic  description  of  the  culmination  of  the  Trojan  war  with  the 
slaughter  of  Priam,  the  Player's  speech  appears  to  be  specified  by  Hamlet 
because  it  recalls  Old  Hamlet's  preceding  account  of  his  own  murder  —  a 
report  which  figures  Old  Hamlet's  body  as  an  assailed  citadel.  These  two 
accounts,  with  other  Virgilian  and  contemporary  allusions,  associate  the 
action  and  apparent  inaction  of  Hamlet  with  the  manoeuvres  and  stalemates 
of  an  extended  siege  war.  Elizabethan  land  warfare  was  chiefly  siege  cam- 
paigning, and  there  was  an  extensive  contemporary  literature  on  this  mode  of 
conflict.  Marrying  Virgil's  account  of  Troy  to  Renaissance  siegecraft  theory, 
Shakespeare  makes  the  Aeneid  and  elements  of  contemporary  warfare  an 
entelechy  of  Hamlet. 


D. 


'onna  B.  Hamilton  has  recently  analyzed  how  Shakespeare,  in  The  Tem- 
pest, appropriated  the  language  of  Virgil  —  especially  the  Aeneid  —  for 
Jacobean  political  issues  and  perspectives.^  I  am  interested  here  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  more  localized  Shakespearean  "investment  in  Virgil's  text":^  the 
Player' s  speech  in  Hamlet  n.ii.  I  intend  to  argue  that  Shakespeare' s  use  (or  since 
he  borrowed  from  an  intervening  text  by  Christopher  Marlowe  and  Thomas 
Nashe,  his  re-use)  of  the  Aeneid  in  Hamlet  creates  for  both  Virgil's  epic  and 
Hamlet^'a  special  sense  and  understanding  of  [their]  reader,  listener,  [or]  public."^ 
Hamlet  asks  the  Player  for  a  "taste  of  [his]  quality,  ...  a  passionate 
speech,"  and  nominates  a  speech  he  heard  the  Player  speak  once  from  a  play 
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that  "was  never  acted,  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once.  [.  .  .]  One  speech  in  it  I 
chiefly  loved,  'twas  Aeneas'  tale  to  Dido,  and  thereabout  of  it  especially  where 
he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter"  (Il.ii.  426-27, 437-39)/  In  his  request  Hamlet 
implies  (and  Shakespeare  assumes)  a  general  familieirity  with  this  part  of  the 
Aeneid — a  reasonable  assumption  because  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil's  epic 
circulated  in  several  Tudor  translations,  and  Books  1 ,2,4  and  6  were  study  texts 
in  grammar  schools  and  universities.^  The  speech  also  implies  knowledge  of 
its  occasion  and  setting  by  being  periphrastically  —  even  comically  — 
allusive:  "the  ominous  horse,"  "the  parching  streets,"  "the  nobled  queen." 
Though  usually  referred  to  as  the  Player's  speech,  its  delivery  is  shared  by 
Hamlet  himself,  for  he  gives  a  memorial  reconstruction  of  the  first  thirteen 
lines.  The  Player  continues  for  43  more  lines,  on  Priam's  death  and  Hecuba's 
grief  —  all  of  which  Hamlet  is  determined  to  hear,  because  he  refuses  to  let 
Polonius  stop  the  recitation  and  urges  "Say  on,  come  to  Hecuba"  (11.492-93). 
He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  hear  again  from  this  once-heard  play:  a 
tragic  account  of  surreptitious  entry — "couched  in  the  ominous  horse" — and 
assault  on  a  sleeping  citadel,  the  remorseless  slaughter  of  a  helpless  king;  and 
the  frantic  grief  of  the  queen.  With  the  exception  of  one  detail  (the  queen's 
grief),  the  Player's  speech  is  a  topical  rendering  of  the  Ghost's  story  told  to 
Hamlet  in  1.5.  Hamlet's  commentary  on  the  Player's  speech  in  his  following 
soliloquy  dwells  on  the  parallel  "damned  defeat"  of  his  king  and  father. 

Hamlet's  claim  that  the  play  from  which  he  wants  a  speech  "was  never  acted, 
or  if  it  was,  not  above  once"  is  usually  taken  as  referring  to  the  stage  experience 
of  Marlowe's  and  Nashe's  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,  whose  text  is  echoed  in  the 
Player's  speech.  Dido  was  published  in  1594:  the  title  page  states  that  it  is  printed 
as  acted  by  the  children  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapel.  There  is  no  record  of  public 
performance:  three  1 598  entries  in  Henslowe'  s  Diary  for  costumes  and  properties 
for  "dido  and  eneas"  have  not  been  connected  with  performances  of  Marlowe's 
play  by  the  Admiral's  Men.  In  Hamlet  the  players  are  said  to  be  on  tour  because 
boy  actors  are  in  fashion  in  the  city,  and  commentators  on  //om/^f  usually  note  that 
the  Children  of  the  Chapel  had  begun  to  play  at  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse  in  1 600. 

Matters  of  performance  history  like  this,  and  the  easy  assumption  that 
Shakespeare  is  using  an  available  and  parody-able  play  by  a  well-known 
contemporary,  have  got  in  the  way  of  consideration  of  what  in  fact  this  Player' s 
speech  is  doing  in  Hamlet.  The  speech  uses  details  that  are  in  Dido  and  not  in 
the  Aeneid  (2:559-728^):  Priam's  feeble  attempt  to  struggle  with  Pyrrhus  at 
close  quarters;  Priam  being  blown  over  by  the  wind  of  Pyrrhus'  sword;  Pyrrhus 
being  interrupted  —  in  Dido  by  Hecuba's  attack  on  him,  in  Hamlet  by  the 
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distraction  of  Troy  crashing  down  in  fire;  the  prolongation  of  the  butchery  of 
the  old  man;  Pyrrhus  standing  like  a  statue  (Dido)  or  a  painting  (Hamlet).  But 
what  the  Player's  speech  mainly  borrows  from DidOy  and  heavily  exaggerates, 
is  the  melodramatic  tone.  H.J.  Oliver  says  that  Shakespeare  is  "not  quoting 
Marlowe  but  half-affectionately  pushing  over  the  edge  of  absurdity  what  was 
only  trembling  on  the  brink  of  it."^  In  the  Player's  speech  Hecuba  does  (even 
overdoes)  what  any  tragic  auditor  would  expect  her  to  do;  Hamlet  insists  on 
hearing  this  reaction  narrated.  Having  invited  this  melodrama,  in  which  he 
obviously  identifies  Pyrrhus  with  Claudius,  he  responds  melodramatically  in 
his  soliloquy  that  follows,  and  rages  that  "ere  this/I  should  have  fatted  all  the 
region  kites/With  this  slave's  offal.  Bloody,  bawdy  villain!/  Remorseless, 
treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain!"  (II.ii.567-69).  Harold  Jenkins  notes 
that  the  derivation  of  the  "Player's  speech  is  less  important  than  its  reproduc- 
tion of  the  play's  basic  motifs  in  exaggerated  style."^  The  speech,  along  with 
the  soliloquy  that  it  inspires  from  Hamlet,  is  reflective  of  his  state  of  despairing 
outrage.  What  he  hears  in  the  speech,  and  clearly  knew  he  would  hear,  is  a 
tumult  of  ancestral  voices  reminiscing  and  prophesying  war. 

The  most  immediate  voice  is  the  Ghost's.  In  the  play's  first  of  three  (or 
three  and  a  half,  if  we  count  the  interrupted  "Murder  of  Gonzago")  accounts 
of  king-killing,  the  Ghost  told  Hamlet  a  story  very  like  Aeneas'  tale  to  Dido: 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard, 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment,  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  wi'th'  blood  of  man 
That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, 
And  with  a  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  So  did  it  mine. 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  barked  about . . . 
All  my  smooth  body. 

(I.v.59-73) 

The  Ghost's  account  here  draws  on  a  number  of  Renaissance  ideas,  especially 
those  ideas  which  "theorized  the  body."  In  the  anthropomorphism  of  state  and 
in  literary  trope,  the  monarch  is  the  land.  King  James  told  Parliament  that  "in 
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the  Scriptures . . .  Kings  are  compared  to  the  head  of  this  microcosm  of  the  body 
of  a  man."^  Anthropomorphic  parallels  had  also  become  commonplace  in 
Renaissance  architectural  treatises,  following  Vitruvius'  dictum  "that  the 
body,  the  source  of  the  circle  and  the  square,  was  also  the  exemplar  of  the 
harmony  and  proportion  to  be  observed  in  all  correct  building.*'^^  Post- 
modernist discourse  of  the  body  as  site  of  conflict  is  anticipated  in  the  language 
of  Renaissance  fortress  planning.  As  J.R.  Hale  explains,  "In  the  literature  of 
fortification,  and,  indeed,  in  common  parlance,  bastions  were  compared  to 
arms,  their  batteries  to  eyes,  the  lobed  projections  which  protected  them  were 
called  *  ears',  'shoulders',  'snouts',  even — PietroCataneo  put  this  down  to  the 
influence  of  the  military  —  'testicles.'"*' 

In  Hamlet,  the  Ghost's  description  of  how  poison  invaded  his  system  is 
only  one  instance  among  many  of  a  recurring  figure  —  the  individual  as 
beleaguered  and  embattled  in  mind  and  body:  "Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind 
to  suffer/The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,/Or  to  take  arms  against 
a  sea  of  troubles/ And  by  opposing  end  them"  (III.ii.58-61).  A  cognate 
representation  is  of  the  individual  as  micro-fortress:  Rosencrantz  tells  Claudius, 
"The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound/With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the 
mind/To  keep  itself  from  noyance"  (Ill.iii.  11-13);  and  Claudius  reassures 
himself  that  "Divinity  doth  hedge  a  king"  (IV.v.121). 

Thus  in  the  Ghost's  story  his  violated  ear  is  "the  whole  ear  of  Denmark/ 
[that  has  been]  by  a  forged  process  of  [his]  death/Rankly  abused"  (I.v.36-38). 
And  his  ear  is  also  a  gateway  or  entrance  ("porches")  penetrated  by  an  agency 
that  "holds ...  an  enmity"  and  that  swiftly  courses  through  the  gates  and  alleys 
of  the  body.  Commentators  who  explain  about  the  vena  porta  or  gate- vein  that 
conveys  blood  to  the  liver  overlook  the  connection  of  enmity,  penetration  and 
urban  inrush  with  a  successful  siege  assault  —  an  assault  which  in  many  of  its 
elements  makes  the  Ghost's  story  a  precis  of  Troy's  last  hours.  Hamilton  says 
that  "The  key  elements  of  the  Trojan  tragedy  [are]  conspiracy  and  sleep"  and 
"an  opening  of  city  gates."'^  In  Virgil,  Aeneas'  account  of  Troy's  fall  is  full  of 
assailants  rushing  through  narrow  streets  to  private  and  sacred  places,  of 
desperate  onslaughts  and  defence.  It  culminates  in  the  brutal  slaughter  of  Priam 
in  his  domestic  and  religious  sanctuary.  The  Ghost's  tale  to  Hamlet  of  being 
treacherously  invaded  and  rushed  through  parallels,  modemizes  and  com- 
presses Aeneas'  tale.  In  DidOy  Marlowe's  imitation  of  Virgil,  or  continuation 
of  epic  by  other  means,  consists  mainly  of  translation  (his  own,  apparently)  and 
melodramatising  paraphrase.  Shakespeare's  imitation  of  Dido  retains  the 
melodrama  to  "mark  off  this  bit  of  a  play-within-the-play  from  the  play 
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proper."^^  (Jenkins's  edition  prints  it  and  "The  Murder  of  Gonzago"  in  italic). 
Coming  as  it  does  after  a  long  passage  of  prose  in  this  scene  of  Hamlet,  the 
florid  style  of  the  Player's  speech  suggests  that  Hamlet's  experience  — 
including  the  Ghost's  story  —  is  "real",  even  though  —  in  fact,  because  —  the 
Ghost's  story  has  the  same  topos  as  the  account  of  Priam's  murder.  By 
incorporating  that  melodramatic  passage  Shakespeare  does  several  things:  he 
illustrates  Hamlet's  excitable  state  of  mind;  he  gives  an  ironic  sample  of  the 
kind  of  melodrama  that  Hamlet  could  be;  in  treating  Priant'  s  fate  and  Hecuba' s 
reaction  to  it  more  or  less  separately  (that  is,  clearly  segmenting  the  Player's 
speech  into  "Priam"  and  "Hecuba")  he  emphasizes  the  separation  that  Hamlet 
sees  between  Old  Hamlet  and  Gertrude.  As  a  by-product  (intentional  or  not) 
of  this  imitation  of  Dido ,  Shakespeare  legitimizes  the  older  play  by  quoting  or 
reviving  it  in  a  context  where  it  finds  its  ideal  audience  in  Prince  Hamlet,  who 
considers  it  an  effective  rendering  of  both  Aeneas'  tale  and  the  Ghost's  story. 
Shakespeare  has  given  the  never-staged  (so  Hamlet  says)  older  play  what  Bakhtin 
calls  "addressivity,  the  quality  of  tuming  to  someone,  [which  is]  a  constitutive 
feature  of  an  utterance;  without  it  the  utterance  does  not  and  cannot  exist."^'* 

Perhaps  in  its  nearly  400-year  existence  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage  has  had 
only  one  ideal  audience,  and  that  audience  is  one  character  in  a  Shakespeare 
play.  If  Harold  Bloom  had  not  already  exempted  Shakespeare  from  the  anxiety 
of  influence  because  Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  precursor  poet 
Marlowe, ^^  Shakespeare's  use  of  Dido  would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
had  no  such  anxiety.  In  fact,  by  using  a  fragment  of  Dido  Shakespeare  pays 
Marlowe  the  compliment  of  making  him  and  Virgil  co-sources. 

But  more  important  than  Hamlet  hearing  Marlowe  (and  Nashe)  and 
Shakespeare  reading  and  rewriting  Virgil  is  consideration  of  why  Shakespeare 
is  rewriting  a  rewriting  of  parts  ofih&Aeneid.  Although,  as  Hamilton  reminds 
us,  "imitation'  in  the  Renaissance  meant  making  something  new  from  the  art 
of  another  artist"  and  Virgil  is  "the  poet  whom  [Shakespeare] . . .  confronted 
and  [rewrote]  almost  obsessively  throughout  his  career,"  ^^  there  are  more  than 
just  imitative  and  metadramatic  issues  in  the  Player's  speech.  There  is  in  fact 
an  especial  aptness  to  Shakespeare  using  Virgil's  epic  in  his  own  tragedy. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  Hamlet  is  a  play  filled  with  what  used  to  be  called 
imagery  of  warfare,  and  with  rituals  of  combat,  from  its  opening  guard-change 
to  the  closing  military  funeral.  A  question  that  is  not  asked,  but  which,  if  asked, 
helps  to  answer  the  question  of  why  the  Aeneid  is  written  into  the  play  is:  what 
kind  of  warfare  is  Hamlet  about?  A  fact  of  early  modem  European  history, 
including  English  history,  is  that  land  wars  were  conducted  mainly  as  siege 
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campaigns.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  land  warfare  took  place  mainly  in  Ireland 
(until  1603)  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  With  the  assistance  of  European 
military  architects,  Henry  VIII,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  built  fortresses  on  the 
English  seacoast,  the  Scottish  border  and  in  Ireland  to  resist  invasion  and  quell 
uprisings.  '^  Fortress-building  and  siegecraft  were  facts  of  life  across  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  Europe,  and  held  special  fascination  for  the  Renais- 
sance mind.  They  involved  techniques  of  offence  and  defence,  gunnery  and 
explosives,  and  the  mathematical  science  that  these  techniques  required;  they 
also  called  out  measures  of  human  guile,  and  luck.  Guile  and  luck  often  were 
the  factors  that  tipped  the  balance  in  siege  warfare,  which  by  the  late  1500s 
tended  towards  logistical  stalemate.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  development  of  gunnery,  especially  in  France,  had  given  the  advantage  to 
attackers,  but  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  techniques  of  fortification  had 
caught  up,  so  that  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  in  most  parts  of 
continental  Europe  tended  to  be  in  equilibrium.  The  result  could  be  siege 
operations  of  great  length  and  complexity.  In  the  Eighty  Years  War  (1566- 
1648)  in  the  Low  Countries  between  the  Dutch  and  the  occupying  Spanish, 
Haarlem  resisted  Spanish  attacks  for  ten  months  before  being  starved  into 
surrender  in  July  1573.*^  Ostende  held  out  against  the  Spanish  for  three  years 
and  77  days  before  surrendering  in  September  1604.  When  the  Spanish  were 
beleaguered  in  the  fortified  town  of  Zutphen  in  1583,  the  fighting  around  this 
stronghold  went  on  for  seven  years.  ^^  Leicester' s  expedition  arrived  at  Zutphen 
in  late  1586  and  deadlocked  there  all  winter.  (Philip  Sidney  was  wounded  at 
Zutphen  on  22  September  1586  and  died  on  17  October.  There  is  no  way  of 
confirming  or  denying  speculation  that  Shakespeare  might  have  been  in 
Leicester's  army).^'' 

Publications  on  military  engineering  and  siege  tactics  began  to  appear 
early  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  first  English  book  on  these  subjects  was  Peter 
Whitehome'  s  Certain  Way  s  for  the  Ordering  of  Soldiers  in  Battle  Array . . .  and 
Also  Figures  of  Certain  New  Plattes  [Plans] for  Fortification  of  Towns  (  1 562). 
Two  years  before,  in  1560,  Whitehome  had  published  an  English  translation 
of  Niccolô  Machiavelli's  1521  treatise  The  Art  of  War.  The  translation  was 
reprinted  in  1573  and  1588.  Book  Seven  of  The  Art  of  War  is  devoted  to 
fortification  and  siegecraft.  Other  major  English  works  on  the  subject  were 
Thomas  Digges's  A  Geometrical  Practical  Treatise  Named  Pantometrica 
(1571,  reissued  1589)  and  The  Practice  of  Fortification  (1589)  by  one  of  the 
European  engineers  commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  advise  on  English  and  Irish 
forts,  Paul  Ive.  Parts  of  Ive's  book  were  directly  incorporated  by  Marlowe  into 
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The  Second  Part  of  Tamburlane y  where  in  ni.ii.  Tamburlane  gives  his  sons  an 
outline  of  the  science  of  building  to  withstand  a  siege.  In  the  play,  Ive*s 
technical  details  of  fortification  are  detailedly  versified  (giving  anew  currency 
to  "Marlowe's  mighty  line").  And  the  same  kind  of  technical  language  made 
into  poetry  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  IV Part  One,  where  Hotspur' s  wife 
recounts  how  he  talks  in  his  sleep,  mostly  in  siegecraft  terms,  "Of  sallies  and 
retires,  of  trenches,  tents/Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets,/Of  basilisks,  of 
cannon,  culverin"  (II.iii.52-54).  (The  Shakespearean  twist  on  this  military 
recitation  is  that  it  is  in  a  woman's  voice,  and  Shakespeare  gives  her  at  least  as 
much  knowledge  about  early  modem  warfare  as  her  husband  has,  because 
Hotspur's  own  military  practice  is  totally  medieval).  The  word  "excursion" 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  stage  directions  and  take  to  mean  something 
general  like  fighting  or  milling  about  belligerently  means  issuing  or  sallying 
from  a  defensive  position. 

Even  when  purveying  technical  and  practical  information  Renaissance 
writers  on  war,  like  the  imaginative  writers,  had  wide  fields  of  reference  and 
few  worries  about  being  anachronistic.  For  instance,  in  the  seventh  Book  of 
The  Art  of  War,  where  he  deals  with  matters  of  fortification,  artillery,  mines 
and  subterranean  passages,  Machiavelli  draws  examples  of  strategy  and 
discipline  from  classical  authors  like  Frontinus  and  Caesar.  Another  example 
of  this  sort  of  anachronism  can  be  seen  in  woodcuts  illustrating  John  Lydgate'  s 
Troy  Book,  the  1513  translation^^  of  Guido  della  Colonna's  Latin  Historia 
destructionus  Troiae  (the  purportedly-true  accounts  of  Troy  by  Daretus,  a 
Trojan,  and  Dictus,  a  Greek,  discovered  in  Athens  by  della  Colonna).  The  Troy 
Book  illustrations  depict  "incidents"  from  the  Troy  siege,  with  men  in 
medieval  or  Renaissance  armour  using  cannon  and  mortars.  Somewhere  about 
the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote  Hamlet  he  read  the  Troy  Book  as  one  of  the 
sources  for  Troilus  and  Cressida.  With  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Lydgate  and 
contemporary  Renaissance  books  in  the  imaginative  and  technical  market- 
place, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Fluellen  complaining  in  Henry  V(in.ii.71-77) 
that  the  job  of  undermining  the  walls  of  Harfleur  isn't  being  conducted 
according  to  "the  Romain  disciplines."  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  Trojan  horse 
and  mines  and  countermines  co-exist  in  Hamlet's  thoughts  or,  given  the 
anthropomorphic  cast  of  military-architectural  terminology,  that  the  Ghost 
speaks  of  his  body  as  an  invaded  fortress. 

In  Hamlet,  then,  by  Shakespeare's  rewriting  of  Virgil,  by  his  rewriting  of 
Marlowe's  and  Nashe's  rewriting  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  contemporary 
experience  and  contemporary  literature  about  warfare,  Hamlet's  struggle  has 
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the  elements  of  a  siege  war.  Almost  all  of  the  many  military  gestures  in  the  play 
have  siege  connotations,  from  the  placing  of  guards  in  the  first  scene  to  the  final 
entrance  of  Fortinbras,  who,  supposedly  marching  to  Poland,  has  been  circling 
like  Joshua  at  Jericho.  Siege  business  is  in  the  poetry  too:  "Let  us  once  again 
assail  your  ears,/That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story"  (I.i.31-32);  "Oft 
breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason"  (I.iv.28).  Polonius  speaks  of 
Hamlet  as  having  been  "repulsed"  (Folio)  or  "repelFd"  (Q2)  by  Ophelia  — 
whom  Laertes  formerly  advised  to  "keep  within  the  rear  of  [her]  affection,/Out 
of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire"  (Liii.34-35).  Without  noticing  the  pattern  of 
siege  terms,  Jenkins  reads  Polonius' s  order  that  Ophelia  "set  [her]  entreatments 
at  a  higher  rate/Than  a  command  to  parley"  as  "Ophelia,  as  defender  of  a 
citadel,  is  not  to  accept  the  beseiger's  call  for  a  parley  as  a  sufficient  reason" 
to  . . .  enter  into  negotiations  with  him."^^  Claudius  feels  bad  news  strike  him 
like  mortar  fire:  "This,/Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places/Gives  me 
superfluous  death"  (IV.v.90-92).  (Hamlet  will  kill  him  in  three  ways,  any  two 
of  them  superfluous).  As  the  play  begins,  Denmark  is  arming  and  guarding  in 
expectation  of  an  assault  from  Fortinbras,  but  arms  and  guards  are  powerless 
against  Claudius  or  against  the  martial  figure  of  the  dead  king  who  moves  about 
inside  and  below  Elsinore  as  both  general  and  "worthy  pioneer"  (Lv.171).  In 
these  manifestations  of  general  and  pioneer  he  straddles  the  range  of  ranks  and 
functions  in  a  siege  army.  Pioneers  dug  trenches  and  tunnels,  laid  mines,  made 
and  widened  breaches. 

The  term  "worthy  pioneer"  is  used  by  Hamlet  just  after  hearing  the 
Ghost's  story  of  how  his  bodily  gates  and  alleys  were  invaded  by  the  poison: 
"so  did  it  mine"  —  is  "mine"  a  possessive  pronoun  or  a  verb?  The  poison  not 
only  mines  or  rushes  through  the  old  king' s  body  but  also  erupts  with  explosive 
speed  and  effect  through  his  skin:  "sudden  vigour,"  "most  instant."  In  oppos- 
ing Claudius  and  protesting  to  Gertrude,  Hamlet  sets  himself  against  "rank 
corruption,  mining  ail  within"  (III.iv.l44),  and  says  his  strategy  is  "to  have  the 
engineer/Hoist  with  his  own  petard;  and't  shall  go  hard/But  I  will  delve  one 
yard  below  their  mines/and  blow  them  at  the  moon"  (Q2  Ill.iv.  195-98).  This 
is  revenge-tragedy  plot  and  counterplot  put  into  siege- war  terms.  But  whatever 
signifiers  Hamlet  himself  may  use,  the  hostilities  in  Denmark  become  a 
waiting  and  watching  and  listening  game,  essentially  the  action  —  or  inaction 
—  of  sieges,  where  intelligence-gathering  took  on  great  importance.  In 
Whitehome's  translation  of  Machiavelli  the  Book  seven  outline  of  fortifica- 
tion, mines  and  subterranean  passages  also  gives  advice  about  never  trusting 
enemies'  appearances,  about  drawing  out  a  besieged  garrison,  corrupting  and 
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surprising  a  town,  sending  confidants  to  gain  credit  with  the  enemy  and  betray 
them,  securing  oneself  against  infidelity  in  one's  own  party,  and  poisoning 
defenders. ^^  In  the  play  '  s  stalemate,  Claudius  uses  his  listening-posts  Polonius 
and  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  —  for  all  Hamlet  knows,  Gertrude  and 
Ophelia  as  well.  Hamlet  sends  back  contradictory  messages  by  responding  to 
what  each  spy-theorist  wemts  to  hear  (love-melancholy,  ambition)  —  Sonnet 
86  has  a  nice  phrase  for  this  procedure,  gulling  with  intelligence.  In  the  middle 
of  the  play  the  adversaries  peer  through  the  dark  at  each  other,  like  the  guards 
Bamardo  and  Francisco  in  the  opening  scene  or  as  in  Hamlet's  description  of 
his  counter-espionage  aboard  ship  where,  "Up  from  my  cabin,/My  sea-gown 
scarfed  about  me,  in  the  dark/Groped  I  to  find  out  them"  (V.ii.13-15).  And 
Hamlet  merges  contemporary  warfare  and  epic  tale  by  drawing  into  Elsinore 
his  own  version  of  a  wooden  horse:  "The  Murder  of  Gonzago",  an  old  play  that 
he  has  redacted  as  both  intelligence-gatherer  and  siege-engine  (in  Titus 
Andronicus  the  Trojan  horse  is  called  "the  fatal  engine",  V.iii.85-87).  Just 
before  the  dumb-show  he  laments  that  his  father  is  forgotten,  "with  the  hobby- 
horse" (ffl.ii.  11 7-26). 

There  are  correspondences  between  characters  in  Hamlet  and  in  the 
Aeneidy  though  the  p2irallels  are  not  always  clear.  In  the  Player's  speech  from 
the  old  play,  Hamlet,  by  speaking  the  first  thirteen  lines,  casts  himself  as  the 
tale-teller  Aeneas,  the  looker-on  who  saw  Priam  killed  and  did  not  intervene 
(it  is  tempting  to  hear  word-play  on  "Aeneas"  in  his  soliloquy  just  afterwards 
when  he  rages  at  himself  for  silence  and  inaction  and  says  "Why,  what  an  ass 
am  I!"  [II.ii.571]).  Actually,  implications  flood  out  of  the  play-horse(s)  (both 
Aeneas'  tale  and  "The  Murder  of  Gonzago").  Obviously  Hamlet,  casting 
himself  as  Aeneas  in  the  old  play,  also  casts  his  father  as  Priam,  Claudius  as 
Pyrrhus,  and  would  like  Gertrude  to  be  Hecuba  —  "hearing  Marlowe"  turns 
Hamlet's  life  back  into  tidy  art.  To  be  fair  to  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,  Aeneas 
is  presented  quite  ironically  there,^"*  while  Hamlet's  memory  of  the  speech  he 
heard  once  is  selective  and  has  clear-cut  characterizations.  But  outside  his 
remembrance  of  Aeneas'  tale  to  Dido,  experience  is  more  slippery,  not  so  pat. 

For  Lucianus  in  "The  Murder  of  Gonzago"  is  both  Claudius  and  Hamlet, 
poisoner  and  avenger,  just  as  Pyrrhus  in  the  Player's  speech  was  murderer  of 
Priam  and  avenger  of  his  father  Achilles.  Jenkins  and  others  note  that  Pyrrhus 
is  also  imaged  in  Hamlet  standing  over  Claudius^^  and  "[doing]  nothing." 
Hamlet's  melodramatic  "Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood"  (III.ii.373)  echoes  the 
hyperbolic  representations  of  Pyrrhus  as  comestible,  cook  or  even  cannibal 
when,  covered  with  blood,  he  is  "baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching 
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streets,"  is  "roasted  in  wrath  and  fire"  and  is  seen  by  Hecuba  "mincing  with  his 
sword  her  husband's  limbs"  (n.ii.450,452,505).  Is  Hamlet  a  Pyrrhus  when  he 
kills  Polonius?  Or,  given  that  he  thinks  it  is  Claudius  behind  the  arras,  is  he 
momentarily  an  active  Aeneas  avenging  Priam  and  defending  Hecuba,  as  well 
as  defending  Gertrude-Hecuba  (in  her  sanctuary)  from  Claudius-Pyrrhus?  His 
reaction  to  an  interloper  in  the  Queen' s  domain  is  understandable  in  the  context 
of  Patricia  Fumerton' s  explanation  of  how  the  Elizabethan  self,  especially  the 
aristocratic  self,  constantly  sought  but  never  fully  achieved  "any  final  moment 
of  privacy":  "there  never  was  any  ultimate  apartment,  room,  cabinet,  or  other 
apartm&ni  of  privacy  that  could  be  locked  away  from  the  public;  only  a 
perpetual  regress  of  apartments.  "^^  Leonard  Tennenhouse  compares  Gertrude' s 
body  to  the  play  within  the  play,  where  the  two  acts  of  treason  are  the  political 
seizure  of  the  kingdom  and  the  erotic  possession  of  the  queen. ^^  Machiavelli 
points  out  that  enemy  penetration  to  the  last  centre  of  defence  is  effectively 
defeat  for  the  besieged,  and  he  adduces  the  example  of  a  female  defender: 

Nothing  can  expose  a  fortress  to  greater  danger  than  having  places  of  retreat 
into  which  the  garrison  may  retire  when  they  are  hard  pressed . . .  Of  this  we 
have  a  recent  and  memorable  instance  in  the  loss  of  the  citadel  Forli,  when 
the  Countess  Caterina  was  besieged  there  by  Cesare  Borgia . . .  That  fortress 
was  so  full  of  such  places  of  retreat  that  a  garrison  might  retire  out  of  one  into 
another,  and  out  of  that  into  many  more  successively  .  .  .  The  governor, 
instead  of  defending  [a  breach  made  in  the  outer  wall],  retreated  into  another 
division;  thereupon  the  duke's  forces  immediately  entered  that  division 
without  opposition  and,  having  got  possession  of  the  drawbridges,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  rest.^* 

Hamlet's  most  desperate  and  futile  act  on  behalf  of  the  Ghost  and  Gertrude  is 
committed  in  this  "centre." 

The  questions  in  the  preceding  paragraph  almost  suggest  that  to 
problematize  the  character  of  Hamlet  one  need  not  read  all  of  Hamlet  — just 
the  Player' s  speech  and  its  analogues  in  the  play.  But  my  questions  are  intended 
to  emphasize  that  the  Aeneid  is  in  Hamlet  as  breath  is  in  a  living  body.  This 
assertion  will  surprise  no  one.  The  fragment  of  the  old,  never-acted  play 
embodying  Aeneas'  tale  to  Dido  confirms,  if  confirmation  is  needed,  that  the 
Ghost's  story  is  epic.  Like  the  Ghost's  story  the  old  play  says  what  kind  of 
warfare  (or  theatre  of  war)  is  figured  in  Hamlet,  where  Shakespeare  maps  his 
protagonist's  single-handed  and  mental  fight  into  the  configurations  of  a 
classical  and  an  early  modem  siege  conflict.  And  knowing  how  classical  texts 
and  contemporary  treatises  presented  the  tactics,  the  intelligence-gathering 
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and  the  drawn-out  nature  of  siege  campaigns,  perhaps  we  may  regard  Hamlet' s 
much-discussed  "delay"  and  "hesitation"  as  reflecting  the  necessary  and 
realistic  elements  of  the  kind  of  siege  struggle  in  which  he  sees  himself 
enlisted. 
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Montaigne's  Vanity:  Reading 
Digressions  on  Travel 


VIRGINIA  M. 
GREEN 


Summary:  The  theme  of  travel,  prominent  in  the  essay  "De  la  Vanité"  (III,  9), 
and  the  subject  of  many  of  its  "digressions,  "  serves,  in  a  sense,  to  disguise  the 
more  central  and  unifying  theme  of  vanity.  The  question  of  vanity  lies  behind 
all  of  Montaigne' s  so-called  "digressions"  on  travel,  which  are  not  really 
digressions  from  his  stated  theme  at  all,  but  rather  ways  of  recasting  and 
examining  vanity  in  a  more  personal  vein.  Travel  is  perhaps  the  essayist  *s  chief 
vanity;  yet,  despite  its  inherent  vanity,  Montaigne  takes  great  pleasure  in  this 
self-indulgence. 


F 


or  centuries,  much  has  been  said  about  the  "disorder"  of  Montaigne's 
Essais,  ^  and  specifically  more  pertinent  here,  about  the  digressive  nature  of  the 
essay  "De  la  Vanité,"  the  longest  from  the  third  book.^  Montaigne's  elaborate 
discussions  of  travel  are  by  far  the  most  substantial  "digressions"  of  the  essay, 
and  it  is  this  prominence  of  the  travel  theme  that  led  Grace  Norton  to 
hypothesize  the  piecing  together  of  two  separate  essays  on  vanity  and  travel.^ 
However,  the  different  thematic  and  philological  threads  that  run  throughout 
"De  la  Vanité"  are  far  too  tightly  interwoven  to  have  been  pieced  together  in 
a  patchwork  fashion. 

Montaigne  himself  was  fully  aware  of  the  seemingly  digressive  nature  of 
his  writing,  as  many  of  his  readers  know.  His  remarks  in  "De  la  Vanité"  both 
note  his  discursive  writing  style  and  at  the  same  time  stress  the  underlying  unity 
of  the  essay:  "Je  m'esgare,  mais  plustot  par  licence  que  par  mesgarde.  Mes 
fantasies  se  suyvent,  mais  par  fois  c'est  de  loing,  et  se  regardent,  mais  d'une 
veuë  oblique"  (994B).  "De  la  Vanité,"  some  might  say,  is  a  case  in  point,  for 
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what  do  such  apparently  diverse  topics  as  household  affairs,  old  age  and  death, 
discussions  of  Paris  and  Rome,  the  civil  strife  in  France,  writing,  and  travel  all 
have  to  do  with  vanity?  Yet,  this  precisely  is  the  point,  for  as  Montaigne 
suggests,  the  connection,  while  perhaps  not  obvious,  is  nonetheless  there. 

The  well-known  phrase  from  Ecclesiastes  ("vanitas  vanitatum,  et  omnia 
vanitas"),  alluded  to  in  the  first  lines  of  the  essay,  echoes  throughout.  In  a  sense 
the  essay  is  Montaigne's  personal  dialogue  with  the  dictum  "all  is  vanity,"  and 
the  richness  and  inherent  unity  of  this  essay  are  more  fully  appreciated  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  just  how  solidly  Montaigne  has  anchored  his 
"digressions"  to  his  theme. 

Montaigne's  remarks  and  discussions  of  travel  both  admit  and  deny  that 
travel  is  vanity.  The  essayist  looks  at  travel  from  many  different  angles,  finding 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this  activity.  The  prominence  of  the 
travel  theme  serves  to  disguise  the  more  central  and  unifying  theme  of  vanity. 
Montaigne's  digressions  on  travel  are  not  digressions  at  all,  but  are  in  fact 
examples,  or  illustrations  of  his  theme,  or  ways  of  recasting  and  examining  the 
question  of  vanity  in  a  more  personal  vein.  Travel  is  perhaps  Montaigne' s  chief 
vanity;  it  is  closely  associated  with,  and  is  the  ultimate  result  of,  Montaigne's 
other  vanities  which  provide  the  subjects  for  many  other  "digressions"  of  this 
essay.  For  Montaigne,  discussing  travel  is  another  way  of  examining  vanity, 
and  of  questioning  its  meaning  and  relevance  in  his  own  life. 

The  relationship  between  travel  and  writing  is  both  fundamental  and  of 
paramount  importance  for  Montaigne  in  "De  la  Vanité."  Throughout  the  essay 
the  themes  of  travel  and  writing  are  constantly  and  consistently  interchange- 
able. Travel  is  often  a  metaphor  for  writing,  and  writing  is  a  frequent  metaphor 
for  travel.  Distinctions  become  blurred;  is  Montaigne  discussing  travel,  or 
writing,  or  both?  When  Montaigne's  subject  is  the  physical  voyage  it  can 
usually  be  inferred  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  referring  to  the  voyage  of  the  pen, 
to  the  writing  of  essays. 

The  coupling  of  these  two  subjects  occurs  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
essay,  as  Montaigne  introduces  the  travel  image  in  the  third  sentence,  com- 
menting both  on  his  current  undertaking  of  writing  about  vanity  and  on  writing 
the  Essais  in  general:  "Qui  ne  voit  que  j'ay  pris  une  route  par  laquelle,  sans 
cesse  et  sans  travail,  j'iray  autant  qu'il  y  aura  d'ancre  et  de  papier  au  monde" 
(945B)?  Here  travel  is  a  metaphor  for  writing  and  the  voyage  Montaigne  is 
describing  is  the  voyage  of  the  pen:  an  infinite,  never-ending  voyage,  or  a 
creative  process  that  will  never  succeed  in  completely  filling  the  empty  pages, 
the  void  that  stretches  before  it."*  In  this  sense,  then,  Montaigne's  project  is  one 
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of  vanity:  he  could  write  forever  without  the  infinite  plenitude  of  his  writing 
ever  completely  filling  the  even  more  infinite  emptiness  of  the  space  he  is 
writing  in.  Montaigne's  literary  voyage  is  an  inherently  vain  one. 

The  reasons  given  by  Montaigne  for  his  travels  are  many:  for  personal 
pleasure,  to  gain  knowledge,  to  avoid  the  upheaval  of  France's  civil  wars,  to 
avoid  both  public  and  private  obligations  of  his  household,  and  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  die  his  own  private  death  away  from  family  and  friends. 
Montaigne  acknowledges  or  suggests  the  vanity  of  each  of  these  motivations, 
yet  he  does  not  allow  the  admitted  vanity  of  his  reasons  for  travel  to  deter  him 
from  his  chosen  course  of  action.  Like  Erasmus  in  his  Praise  of  Folly, 
Montaigne  writes  his  essay  in  praise  of  vanity,  finding  and  celebrating  the 
positive  in  what  traditionally  has  been  seen  as  a  sin  or  vice  to  be  avoided. 
Montaigne's  reasons  for  travel  may  be  vanity,  and  travel  may  also  be  vanity, 
but  that  does  not  stop  him  from  traveling  or  from  taking  pleasure  in  his 
voyages. 

Montaigne's  voyages  are  far  more  thsin  just  physical  voyages.  When 
discussing  his  travels,  Montaigne  is  ostensibly  referring  to  sojourns  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  among  others;  however,  the  essayist's  voyages  can  also  be  of  the 
literary  or  intellectual  variety.  In  addition  to  being  a  seasoned  traveler, 
Montaigne  is  also  an  "armchair  traveler"  as  well  as  a  "time  traveler,"  voyaging 
via  books  to  the  colonies  and  newly  discovered  civilizations  of  the  New  World, 
or  to  visit  the  cities  and  personages  of  antiquity .  Montaigne's  voyages  are  also 
intellectual  voyages  of  the  pen  as  he  tests  or  "essays"  himself  against  the 
authors  of  antiquity  (as  in  the  first  two  books)  and  later,  in  the  third  book, 
against  himself.  Whether  Montaigne  undertakes  a  real  voyage  to  Rome  or  just 
escapes  to  the  solitude  of  his  library  to  read,  reflect,  and  write,  the  effect  is  the 
same:  he  finds  enjoyment  and  knowledge,  and  he  escapes  the  turmoil  of  the 
civil  wars  as  well  as  his  personal  and  domestic  obligations. 

Pleasure  is  the  initial  reason  Montaigne  acknowledges  as  one  of  his  main 
motivations  for  his  travels:  "Parmy  les  conditions  humaines,  cette-cy  est  assez 
commune:  de  nous  plaire  plus  des  choses  estrangeres  que  des  nostres  et 
d'aymer  le  remuement  et  le  changement"  (948B,  my  emphasis).  Montaigne's 
pleasure  takes  many  different  forms  and  all  are  linked  to  vanity:  his  pleasure 
in  discovering  new  and  different  things,  his  pleasure  in  learning,  and  the  sheer 
satisfaction  he  experiences  from  the  physical  movement  of  travel. 

Montaigne's  enjoyment  of  travel  and  his  pleasure  in  experiencing  new- 
ness, difference,  variety  and  diversity  are  strongly  tied  to  vanity.  Montaigne  is 
excited  by  the  new  and  unknown,  and  he  cites  his  "humeur  avide  des  choses 
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nouvelles  et  inconnues'*  (948B,  my  emphasis)  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  his  travels.  These  two  adjectives,  "new"  and  "unknown,"  are  repeated  when 
Montaigne  declares  one  of  the  benefits  of  travel  to  be  that  "L'ame  y  a  une 
continuelle  exercitation  à  remarquer  les  choses  incogneuës  et  nouvelles" 
(973B,  my  emphasis).  The  words  "unknown"  and  "new"  imply  vanity  in  two 
ways.  First,  if  knowledge  indeed  is  vanity  (a  reference  here  to  the  topos  of  the 
vanity  of  knowledge),  then  seeking  the  unknown  is  vanity.  Secondly, 
Ecclesiastes  declares  that  seeking  the  new  is  vanity  because  "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  The  biblical  passage  continues,  "Is  there  a  thing  of  which 
it  is  said,  'See,  this  is  new'?  It  has  been  already,  in  the  ages  before  us"  (1:9- 
10).  Thus  the  topos  of  the  vanity  of  knowledge  and  the  intertext  of  Ecclesiastes 
suggest  that  Montaigne's  desire  to  search  out  both  the  unknown  as  well  as  the 
new  is  vanity. 

The  recognition  of  travel's  educational  benefits  appears  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  topos  of  the  vanity  of  knowledge.  However,  Montaigne 
subtly  shows  the  revers  de  la  médaille  when  he  states  that  travel  is  a  good 
school  because  "Le  corps  n'  y  est  ny  oisif  ny  travaillé,  et  cette  modérée  agitation 
le  met  en  haleine"  (974B,  my  emphasis).  The  word  "haleine"  is  doubly 
significant.  Associated  with  wind  and  the  breath  of  life  and  inspiration,^ 
"haleine"  also  strongly  suggests  vanity  as  it  is  one  of  the  possible  translations 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ruach,  from  the  expression  "striving  after  wind,"  found 
in  Ecclesiastes.  Thus,  while  praising  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  travel, 
Montaigne  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  the  topos  of  the  vanity  of  knowl- 
edge, suggesting  with  the  word  "haleine"  that  to  travel  to  gain  knowledge  may 
also  be  an  empty  endeavor,  that  is,  his  desire  for  self-improvement  through 
travel  may  also  be  vanity. 

Montaigne's  avowed  enjoyment  of  travel  is,  therefore,  twofold.  To  do 
something  for  personal  pleasure  is  self-indulgent,  the  epitome  of  vanity,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  Eccleasiastes  teaches,^  enjoyment  is  a  sort  of  antidote,  or 
man's  only  recourse  to  the  vanities  of  the  world.  In  emphasizing  the  pleasure 
he  derives  from  traveF  Montaigne  is  both  recognizing  and  admitting  his  own 
vanity  as  well  as  following  the  lesson  of  Ecclesiastes,  as  if  to  say,  "If  all  is 
vanity,  then  I  might  as  well  enjoy  myself" 

Montaigne's  description  of  how  he  likes  to  travel  (p.  974  of  the  Villey 
edition)  is  itself  a  self-fulfilling  act  of  vanity,  in  the  sense  of  boasting, 
ostentation,  or  self-conceit.  Beginning  with,  "Je  me  tien  à  cheval  sans  démonter, 
tout  choliqueux  que  je  suis  . . ."  (974B),  almost  every  sentence  in  this  passage 
begins  with  the  pronoun  Je^,  or  is  otherwise  personalized  with  some  first 
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person  pronoun  or  adjective,  almost  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  classical  rhetorical 
convention  of  not  talking  about  oneself.^  Montaigne's  focus  on  the  self  in  this 
passage,  his  concentrated  use  of  the  first  person,  is  a  conscious  exercise  in 
vanity.  This  cataloguing  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  while  traveling  foreshadows 
a  similar  focus  on  personal  habits  enumerated  in  "De  l'Expérience"  (III,  13), 
which  some  critics  have  found  vain  and  superfluous. 

Montaigne's  discussion  and  descriptions  of  the  pleasure  he  obtains  from 
new  and  different  experiences  and  his  pleasure  in  learning  directly  counter  the 
commonplace  notion  that  knowledge  is  vanity.  Yet,  while  Montaigne  asserts 
the  benefits  of  traveling  to  gain  knowledge,  he  also  points  out  the  vanity  of  not 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities  afforded  by  travel  to  gain  knowledge. 
Montaigne  also  sees  vanity  in  being  close-minded  vis-à-vis  new  experiences. 
In  criticizing  the  attitude  of  national  superiority  of  some  of  his  compatriots  and 
their  refusal  to  try  new  things  Montaigne  implies  that  such  an  attitude  is  a 
manifestation  of  vanity: 

J'  ay  honte  de  voir  noz  hommes  enyvrez  de  cette  sotte  humeur  et  s' effaroucher 
des  formes  contraires  aux  leurs:  il  leur  semble  estre  hors  de  leur  element 
quand  ils  sont  hors  de  leur  vilage.  Où  qu'ils  aillent,  ils  se  tiennent  à  leurs 
façons,  et  abominent  les  estrangeres  (985B,  my  emphasis). 

The  word  "enyvrez"  suggests  the  excess  to  which  these  people  have  taken  their 
feelings  of  national  pride,  while  "sotte"  implies  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of 
this  attitude.  Thus,  full  of  feelings  of  their  own  superiority  ("cette  sotte 
humeur"),  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  anything  different,  and  instead 
denigrate  and  refuse  to  try  any  and  all  foreign  customs.  They  are  limiting 
themselves  to  the  paucity  of  the  known  and  the  familar  while  denying 
themselves  the  richness  and  diversity  present  in  unknown  and  different 
cultures,  and  they  are  the  poorer  for  \X}^ 

The  voyage  as  a  vehicle  for  learning,  and  gaining  knowledge  is  useless  if 
one  does  not  have  an  open  mind:  "lis  voyagent  couverts  et  resserrez  d'une 
prudence  taciturne  et  incommunicable,  se  defendans  de  la  contagion  d'un  air 
incogneu"  (986B).  The  phrase  "couverts  et  resserrez"  emphasizes  how  imper- 
vious and  impenetrable  these  people  are  to  new  ideas  and  customs.  Full  of,  as 
well  as  protecting  and  îirmoring  themselves  with  an  excessive  prudence,  they 
will  not  profit  at  all  from  their  voyage  —  they  will  return  as  though  empty, 
having  absorbed  nothing  new  from  their  travels.  This  refusal  of  new  experi- 
ences is  vanity  because  one  gains  nothing,  and  it  is  likewise  vain  (that  is, 
useless  or  futile)  to  travel  if  one  is  not  open  to  learning  from  one's  voyage. 
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Montaigne  reinforces  the  vanity  of  close-mindedness  with  the  example  of 
certain  young  courtiers  who 

ne  tiennent  qu'aux  hommes  de  leur  sorte,  nous  regardent  comme  gens  de 
r  autre  monde,  avec  desdain  ou  pitié.  Ostez  leur  les  entretiens  des  mystères 
de  la  court,  ils  sont  hors  de  leur  gibier,  aussi  neufs  pour  nous  et  malhabiles 
comme  nous  sommes  à  eux  (986B). 

These  young  courtiers  are  so  full  of  themselves,  and  their  knowledge  is  so 
limited,  that  out  of  their  environment  they  are  like  fish  out  of  water,  and  since 
they  completely  lack  knowledge  of  anything  except  court  affairs  they  are 
unable  to  function  in  different  situations.  Montaigne  underscores  the  vanity  of 
these  young  men  in  concluding,  "On  diet  bien  vray  qu'un  honneste  homme 
c'est  un  homme  mesli'  (986B,  my  emphasis).  Vray  from  Veritas  also  implies 
its  opposite,  vanitas.  Un  "homme  meslé'*  is  a  man  of  many  interests  and  talents, 
and  can  therefore  function  in  a  variety  of  settings  and  situations.  On  the 
contrary,  men  such  as  these  young  courtiers  are  full  only  of  themselves  and  are 
therefore  paradoxically  empty  out  of  their  own  milieu.  Likewise,  travelers 
consumed  with  their  own  national  pride  or  superiority  are  impervious  to  their 
surroundings  and  new  experiences,  and  return  from  their  travels  both  literally 
and  metaphorically  empty-handed,  having  gained  nothing. 

Montaigne  presents  himself,  of  course,  as  the  complete  antithesis  of  these 
two  examples.  He  is  not  subject  to  excessive  national  pride  or  arrogance,*  '  and 
he  takes  advantage  of  every  possible  new  experience  he  encounters  while 
traveling,  actively  seeking  out  the  new  and  different.*^  Montaigne's  own  self- 
portrait  reveals  him  as  an  exemplary  "homme  meslé"  and  an  epitome  of  open- 
mindedness.*^  Travel  may  be  vanity  and  Montaigne's  traveling  for  his  own 
enjoyment  may  be  the  ultimate  vanity,  but  at  least  Montaigne  is  not  guilty  of 
the  vanity  of  not  benefiting  and  learning  from  his  voyages. 

Montaigne  examines  at  some  length  the  self-indulgence  and  vanity  of  his 
preference  for  travel  over  staying  at  home  by  posing  himself  a  series  of 
questions,  as  though  imagining  the  queries  of  family  and  friends  unable  to 
comprehend  his  continual  desire  to  absent  himself  from  a  situation  they  find 
enviable.  "Avez-vous  pas  des  passe-temps  plus  aysez?  Dequoy  avez-vous 
faute?  Votre  maison  est  elle  pas  en  bel  air  et  sain,  suffisamment  fournie,  et 
capable  plus  que  suffisamment?"  (987B).  Why,  when  seemingly  he  has  all  that 
he  should  need  or  want,  does  Montaigne  desire  to  leave,  to  travel,  to  be 
elsewhere?'"^  He  realizes  that  this  discontent  stems  not  from  deficiencies  in  his 
circumstances  but  rather  from  within  himself: 
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Où  cuidez  vous  pouvoir  estre  sans  empeschement  et  sans  destourbier?  [. . .] 
Voyez  donc  qu'il  n'y  a  que  vous  qui  vous  empeschez,  et  vous  vous  suyverez 
par  tout,  et  vous  plaindrez  par  tout.  Car  il  n'y  a  satisfaction  çà  bas  que  pour 
les  âmes  ou  brutales  ou  divines.  Qui  n'a  du  contentement  à  une  si  juste 
occasion,  où  pense  il  le  trouver  (987B)? 

Problems  and  dissatisfactions,  Montaigne  recognizes,  are  part  of  the  human 
condition,  and  trying  to  escape  or  fmd  perfect  contentment  is  an  exercise  both 
in  futility  and  vanity  because  difficulties  and  discontentments  will  always 
arise.  Contentment  is  to  be  found  from  within,  not  from  without,  and  it  is 
therefore  vanity  to  seek  from  without  the  fulfillment  which  can  only  be  found 
within  oneself.  Montaigne's  acknowledgement  of  his  discontent  and  of  its 
source  within  himself  echoes  the  warnings  of  Ecclesiastes:  "All  the  toil  of  man 
is  for  his  mouth,  yet  his  appetite  is  not  satisfied  [...].  Better  is  the  sight  of  the 
eyes  than  the  wandering  of  desire;  this  also  is  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind" 
(6:7,9).'^ 

Concluding  his  self-examination  of  the  vanity  of  his  desire  to  travel, 
Montaigne  gives  himself  the  following  advice:  "Reformez  vous  seulement,  car 
en  cela  vous  pouvez  tout,  là  où  vous  n'avez  droict  que  de  patience  envers  la 
fortune"  (987B).  In  self-reform  man  is  capable  of  touîy  whereas  it  is  implied 
that  in  everything  else  man's  efforts  will  at  best  yield  only  partial  results  and 
at  worst  yield  nothing  or  emptiness.  Tout  alludes  to  its  opposite  rien,  and 
suggests  that  man's  efforts  to  accomplish  anything  outside  himself  are  vanity, 
since  man  has  complete  power  only  over  himself. 

Having  thus  examined  the  vanity  of  his  desire  to  travel,  Montaigne 
progresses  to  suggest  subtly  that  his  enjoyment  of  travel  is  also  vanity:  "ce 
plaisir  de  voyager  porte  tesmoignage  d'inquiétude  et  d'irrésolution''  (986B, 
my  emphasis).  The  Villey  edition  of  the  Essais  gives  the  modem  equivalent  for 
"d'inquiétude  et  d'irrésolution"  as  "d'agitation  et  d'inconstance,"  which 
suggests  the  familiar  inconsistency  of  the  wind  commonly  associated  with 
vanity.  A  few  lines  later,  reiterating  the  title  of  his  essay,  Montaigne  declares 
openly  and  unequivocally  through  an  imaginary  interlocutor  that  travel  is  vanity: 

Une  seule  corde  ne  m' arreste  jamais  assis.  —  llyâdela  vanité  dictes  vous, 
en  cet  amusement.  —  Mais  où  non?  Et  ces  beaux  préceptes  sont  vanité,  et 
vanité  toute  la  sagesse.  [C]  Dominus  novit  cogitationes  sapientium,  quoniam 
vanae  sunt  (988B,  my  emphasis). 

The  expression  "cet  amusement"  ostensibly  refers  to  travel,  but  also  to  the  very 
act  of  writing  in  which  Montaigne  is  engaged.  Montaigne's  reiteration  of  the 
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essay  title  makes  the  reader  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  this  statement.  The  vanity 
of  travel  (and/or  the  vanity  of  writing)  is  emphasized  by  the  repetition  of  the 
word  "vanité",  which  appears  three  times  in  these  two  sentences,  in  addition 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  adjectival  form  ''vanae'*  in  the  allongeail  taken  from  the 
Bible.  There  are  only  eight  occurences  of  "vanité"  in  this  essay  (including  the 
title),  and  three  of  these  are  found  in  these  two  sentences.  The  reiteration  of  the 
title,  coupled  with  the  redundancy  of  the  word  "vanité,"  makes  this  a  focal 
passage  of  the  essay  where  the  duality  and  simultaneity  of  travel  and  writing 
are  clearly  apparent. 

Paradoxically,  however,  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  "vanité"  in  this 
passage  has  also  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  calling  into  question  the  very 
vanity  Montaigne  is  supposedly  asserting.  Montaigne's  favorite  pastime, 
travel  (and/or  writing)  is  declared  vain,  but  the  stigma  of  vanity  is  reduced  with 
Montaigne's  observation  that  vanity  is  everywhere,  even  in  "ces  beaux 
préceptes"  and  "toute  la  sagesse."  If  concepts  with  such  positive  connotations 
as  "beaux  préceptes"  and  wisdom  are  vanity,  then  the  vanity  of  Montaigne's 
travel/writing  and  his  enjoyment  of  it  loses  its  many  negative  connotations. 
Thus  by  stressing  the  ubiquitousness  of  vanity,  Montaigne  makes  the  vanity  of 
his  enjoyment  of  travel/writing  seem  a  relatively  minor  fault. 

Montaigne  acknowledges,  admits  to,  and  even  flaunts,  the  vanity  of  his 
travels  and  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  this  activity.  And  he  blithely  continues 
the  vain  self-indulgence  of  both  his  physical  and  literary  voyages,  unrepentant. 

Phillips  University 
Notes 

1 .  Critics  have  long  been  struck  by  the  disorder  and  digressions  of  the  Essais  in  general,  and 
of  "De  la  Vanité"  in  particular.  I  am  thinking  specifically  of  comments  made  by  Guez  de 
Balzac,  Charles  Sorel,  Pascal  (see  Appendix  II  in  the  Villey  and  Saulnier  edition)  and  of 
Villey  himself:  "l'on  trouve  ici  [in  III,  9]  Tun  des  exemples  les  plus  frappants  de  ce  désordre 
au  moyen  duquel  Montaigne  aime  à  étonner  et  à  dérouter  son  lecteur"  (944,  my  emphasis). 

2.  All  quotations  from  the  Essais  are  from  the  edition  by  Pierre  Villey  and  Verdun  L.  Saulnier 
(Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1965).  Following  standard  practice,  the  letter  after 
the  page  number  refers  to  the  different  layers  of  the  text;  A  =  1580-1582  edition;  B  =  1588 
edition;  and  C  =  additions  made  after  1588  and  until  Montaigne's  death  in  1592. 

3.  "It  [De  la  Vanité]  has  a  marked  irregularity  of  form,  and  as  famiharity  with  it  increases,  two 
outlines,  two  forms,  may  be  distinguished  in  it.  Presently  two  different  dates  are  found  in 
it  as  being  each  the  date  of  its  writing;  and  gradually  it  seems  to  shape  itself  as  two  different 
essays;  to  one  of  which  belongs  the  title  'De  la  Vanité,'  while  that  of  the  other  might  be  *Des 
Voyages.'"  Grace  Norton,  'The  Essay  called  'De  la  Vanité'",  Studies  in  Montaigne  (New 
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York:  Macmillan,  1904),  pp.  62-63.  Basing  her  argument  mainly  on  questions  of  style  and 
tone,  Norton  dçlineates  how  these  "two  essays"  might  have  been  joined  together. 

4.  MacPhail  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusion:  "His  essay  will  be  a  ceaseless  journey  of 
vanity  and  also  of  dissipation,  for  he  could  follow  his  subject  until  he  used  up  all  the  paper 
and  ink  in  the  world."  Eric  MacPhail,  The  Voyage  to  Rome  (Saratoga,  CA:  Anma  Libri, 
1990),  p.  181. 

5.  Terence  Cave,  The  Comucopian  Text  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979),  p.  147. 

6.  Cf.  "And  I  command  enjoyment,  for  man  has  no  good  thing  under  the  sun  but  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  enjoy  himself,  for  this  will  go  with  him  in  his  toil  through  the  days  of  life  which 
God  gives  him  under  the  sun"  (8:15).  See  also,  2:24,  5:18-19,  9:7,  and  1 1:8-10. 

7.  "Je  ne  sache  point  meilleure  escoUe,  comme  j'ai  dit  souvent  (973B,  my  emphasis). 

8.  "Je  me  tien  à  cheval  sans  démonter,  tout  choliqueux  que  je  suis  .  .  .,  Nulle  saison  m'est 
ennemye  . .  .,Je  voudroy  sçavoir . . .,  7'ayme  les  pluies  . . .,  La  mutation  ...  ne  me  touche 
. .  .,Jene  suis  battu  . .  .,Je  suis  mal-aisé . . .,  7'estrive  . . .,  J'ay  apris  . . .,  L'autre  façon . . 
.,  Mes  chevaux . . .,  Jamais  cheval  ne  m'a  failli . .  .,Je  les  abreuve . . .,  La  paresse  à  me  lever 
. . .,  Pour  moy  je  ne  mange . . ."  (974BC).  Only  the  sentence  beginning  with  "L'autre  façon" 
is  not  personalized. 

9.  "C'est  une  vieille  question  que  savoir  si  un  auteur  peut  parler  de  soi  [. . .].  Car  parler  de  soi 
fait  soupçonner  la  vanité,  vice  que  doivent  éviter  le  rhéteur  et  l' auteur  de  bonne  compagnie." 
Hugo  Friedrich,  Montaigne  (Paris,  Gallimard,  1969),  p.  238.  Friedrich  cites  Cicero's  De 
Ojficiis,  1, 1 37  as  an  example:  "Déforme  etiam  est  de  se  ipsum  praedicare,  falsa  praesertim." 

10.  Montaigne  makes  much  the  same  observation  when  he  criticizes  the  "Roys  de  Perse"  (973) 
for  limiting  themselves  to  drinking  the  water  from  just  one  river. 

11.  ".  .  .  j'estime  tous  les  hommes  mes  compatriotes,  et  embrasse  un  Polonois  comme  un 
François,  post-posant  cette  lyaison  nationale  à  l'universelle  et  commune"  (973B). 

12.  "Au  rebours,  je  peregrine  tressaoul  de  nos  façons,  non  pour  cercher  des  Gascons  en  Sicile 
(j'en  ay  assez  laissé  au  logis);  je  cerche  des  Grecs  plustost,  et  des  Persans:  j'acointe  ceux- 
là,  je  les  considère;  c'est  là  où  je  me  preste  et  où  je  m'employe"  (986B);  and  "Quand  j'ay 
esté  ailleurs  qu'en  France  et  que,  pour  me  faire  courtoisie,  on  m' a  demandé  si  je  vouloy  estre 
servy  à  la  Françoise,  je  m'en  suis  mocqué  et  me  suis  tousjours  jette  aux  tables  les  plus 
espesses  d'estrangers"  (985C). 

13.  "La  diversité  des  façons  d'une  nation  à  autre  ne  me  touche  que  par  le  plaisir  de  la  variété. 
Chaque  usage  a  sa  raison"  (985B). 

14.  "Je  respons  ordinairement  à  ceux  qui  me  demandent  raison  de  mes  voyages:  que  je  sçay  bien 
ce  que  je  fuis,  mais  non  pas  ce  que  je  cerche"  (972B). 

15.  Cf.  also,  'There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and  it  lies  heavy  upon  men:  a  man 
to  whom  God  gives  wealth,  possessions,  and  honor,  so  that  he  lacks  nothing  of  all  that  he 
desires,  yet  God  does  not  give  him  power  to  enjoy  them,  but  a  stranger  enjoys  them;  this  is 
vanity;  it  is  a  sore  affliction"  (Eccl.,  6:1-2). 
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Summary:  Drawing  on  the  concept  of  "autoethnography  "  as  defined  by  Mary 
Louise  Pratt,  this  paper  argues  that  representations  of  cross-cultural  encoun- 
ter in  Renaissance  travel  narratives  often  bear  striking  resemblances  to 
moments  of  encounter  and  reunion  in  Spenserean  and  Shakespearean  ro- 
mance. Focusing  on  the  trope  of  linguistic  apotheosis  which  I  call  the  "divine 
attribution,  "  the  paper  discusses  various  New  World  ethnographies  with 
respect  to  specific  encountering  moments  in  The  Faerie  Queene  and  The 
Tempest;  analysis  of  these  texts  suggests  that  their  authors  shared  habits  of 
ideation  conditioned  both  by  literary  tradition  and  by  contemporary  ethno- 
graphic awareness. 


I 


take  my  title  from  a  passage  in  Book  Four  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  Artegall, 
disguised  as  a  "saluage  wight"  and  wearing  a  shield  inscribed  with  the  motto 
"Saluagesse  sans  finesse,"  stands  in  mute  astonishment  upon  discovering  that 
the  knight  he  has  been  fighting  is  in  fact  a  woman,  Britomart,  with  beautiful 
golden  hair: 

And  he  himself  long  gazing  thereupon, 

At  last  fell  humbly  downe  vpon  his  knee, 

And  of  his  wonder  made  religion. 

Weening  some  heauenly  goddesse  he  did  see, . . .' 

Spenser,  of  course,  is  speaking  ironically  here;  we  know  that  Britomart  is  far 
from  being  a  goddess  and  that  Artegall' s  exaggerated  reaction  is  thus  a  form 
of  idolatry.^  We  know  in  addition  that  similar  reactions,  literal  and  figurative, 
constitute  a  staple  feature  of  the  encountering  moments  in  Renaissance 
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romance:  in  Cymheline,  for  instance,  Belarius  says  of  the  disguised  Imogen, 
"Behold  divineness,"  and  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Perdita  is  described  by  Leontes 
as  a  "fair  princess  —  goddess!"  In  The  Tempest  y  Ferdinand  greets  Miranda  as 
the  goddess  /  On  whom  these  airs  attend";  Miranda,  in  turn,  calls  Ferdinand 
A  thing  divine";  and  Caliban,  upon  meeting  Stephano,  asks  "Hast  thou  not 
dropped  from  heaven?"  and  subsequently  addresses  him  as  a  "wondrous  man" 
and  "a  brave  god."^  Finally,  in  an  earlier  episode  from  The  Faerie  Queene,  a 
"troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres"  providentially  rescues  Una  from  the  would-be 
rapist  Sansloy  (1.6.7);  standing  "astonied  at  her  beautie  bright"  (1.6.9),  they 
prostrate  themselves  and  spontaneously  begin  to  "worship  her"  as  "Goddesse 
of  the  wood"  (1 .6.13,16).  Like  Artegall,  and  perhaps  like  Caliban,  these  satyrs 
make  religion  of  their  wonder.  And,  on  a  different  plane,  so  do  Belarius, 
Leontes,  Ferdinand,  Miranda,  and  various  other  characters  in  Shakespearean 


romance."* 


What  I  will  call  the  "divine  attribution,"  then,  is  in  one  of  its  manifesta- 
tions merely  a  form  of  conventional  hyperbole,  a  métonymie  construct  in 
which  a  particular  instantiation  of  an  abstract  concept  represents  the  concept 
itself  —  in  this  case,  divinity  or  godhead  representing  intrinsic  superiority.^ 
Hamlet's  comparison  of  his  father  to  Claudius  —  "Hyperion  to  a  satyr"  — 
perfectly  exemplifies  the  trope,  and  shows  in  addition  its  extension  beyond  the 
genre  of  romance  (1 .2. 140).  That  such  a  verbal  construct  has  attained  conven- 
tional status  is  hardly  surprising  in  an  intensely  hierarchical  world  such  as  that 
of  early  modem  Europe;  perceived  differences  in  class,  rank,  virtue,  and  innate 
worth  may  be  quickly  and  dramatically  signalled  by  resort  to  this  metaphor. 
Artegairs  reaction  may  be  construed  as  Spenser's  way  of  telling  us  not  only 
that  Britomart  possesses  a  superior  form  of  human  nature  —  meliornatura  — 
but  also  that  Artegall,  despite  his  self-presentation  as  a  savage,  is  fully  capable 
of  recognizing  this  nature,  and  thus  shares  an  existential  and  qualitative 
continuum  with  Britomart,  though  he  may  lack  her  particular  refinements.^  As 
for  the  fauns  and  satyrs,  though  they  certainly  do  not  share  the  same  sort  of 
continuum  with  Una,  their  idolatry  unquestionably  signals  her  superiority,  and 
it  points  in  addition  to  their  essentially  benign  nature  —  as  opposed  to  that,  for 
example,  of  Sansloy.  And  Caliban?  He  is  drunk,  of  course,  and  later  castigates 
himself  for  his  status  confusion;  but  Shakespeare  may  be  suggesting,  through 
this  parody  of  the  divine  attribution,  not  that  Caliban  is  innately  slavish  but 
that,  despite  appearances,  he  is  possessed  of  a  common  human  nature  with  his 
European  visitors. 

But  is  this  the  only  way  the  reactions  of  Artegall,  Caliban,  and  the  satyrs 
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may  be  construed?  I  think  there  may  be  another  way,  a  more  complex  way,  and 
notwithstanding  the  logic  of  Ockham's  razor,  I  want  to  present  an  alternative. 
It  requires,  however,  that  we  take  a  detour  through  what  might  be  described  as 
another  and  quite  distinct  realm  of  textual  romance:  Renaissance  ethnography. 
The  motif  of  Europeans  perceived  as  gods — a  common  feature  of  Renaissance 
discovery  narratives  —  appears  to  work  differently  in  different  kinds  of 
ethnographic  documents,  and  I  believe  that  close  scrutiny  of  this  difference 
suggests  the  existence  of  interconceptual  connections  to  the  employment  of 
divine  attributions  in  Renaissance  romance.  In  particular,  I  think  the  ironic, 
distanced,  and  spectacularly  audience-oriented  use  of  the  divine  attribution  in 
texts  possessing  what  Mary  Louise  Pratt  has  called  "autoethnographic" 
features  contrasts  markedly  with  its  comparatively  solipsistic  deployment  in 
more  conventional  ethnographies;  and  I  suspect  that  the  complimentary 
presence  of  the  divine  attribution  in  Renaissance  romance  both  contributes  to 
and  profits  from  the  frequently  skeptical  and  interrogative  nature  of  its 
utilization  in  the  best  of  the  early  modem  attempts  at  cultural  description  of 
non-European  peoples.^ 

To  speak  of  Renaissance  ethnography  is  to  risk  the  charge  of  anachronism. 
Adequately  defending  the  idea  that  ethnographic  practice  and  discourse  did 
indeed  exist  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  would 
require  more  space  than  I  have  here  at  my  disposal,  so  I  will  not  make  the 
attempt — other  than  to  say  that  we  possess  a  number  of  exemplary  texts,  such 
as  Bartolomé  de  las  Casas 's  Apologética  historia  sumaria  (c.  1556-59)  and 
Jean  de  Léry's  Histoire  d'un  voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Brésil  (1578),  which 
read  in  many  places  like  compilations  of  careful  anthropological  fieldwork  and 
which  are  still  consulted  today  by  ethnohistorians.^  I  suggest,  as  an  assumption 
of  my  discussion,  that  the  Renaissance  possessed  a  form  of  ethnography  — 
perhaps  we  may  call  it  a  "naive"  or  "inchoate"  ethnography.  And  I  posit  as  well 
a  subcategory  of  this  textual  realm,  a  subcategory  that  Mary  Louise  Pratt  has 
termed  "autoethnography."  Autoethnographic  texts,  according  to  Pratt,  are 
texts  "in  which  people  undertake  to  describe  themselves  in  ways  that  engage 
with  representations  others  have  made  of  them."^  Such  texts  are  composed  by 
writers  who  are  essentially  bicultural,  usually  bilinqual,  and  often  consciously 
engaged  in  imagining  a  double  audience:  the  native  population,  and  the  non- 
native  colonists.  Pratt  cites  the  \6\?>Nueva  Coronica  of  Felipe  Guaman  Poma 
de  Ayala  as  a  representative  example  of  Renaissance  autoethnography  ;  Guaman 
Poma  was  an  indigenous  Peruvian  —  and  converted  Christian  —  who  wrote 
both  in  Quechua  and  Spanish,  and  whose  book  offers  a  revisionist,  parodie,  and 
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unabashedly  critical  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest. '°  Two  other  Renaissance 
treatises  which,  if  not  precisely  autoethnographies,  nonetheless  employ  many 
autoethnographic  strategies,  are  the  extraordinary  sixteenth-century  accounts 
of  Mexican  life  and  culture  by  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  and  Diego  Duran.^^ 
Neither  of  these  accounts  was  composed  by  a  native  American,  but  both  are 
strongly  autoethnographic  inasmuch  as  both  possess  a  double  consciousness, 
an  insider's  point  of  view  in  two  cultures  joined  by  asymmetrical  power 
relations:  they  are  conversant  with  the  dominant  culture's  strategies  of  repre- 
senting the  subjected  culture  and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  speaking  almost 
indigenously  about  this  subjected  culture,  though  often  by  means  of  indirect 
or  ironic  expression. 

While  ethnographic  and  autoethnographic  texts  from  the  Renaissance  are 
often  appended  to  or  embedded  within  other  forms  of  discourse,  this  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  former:  bits  of  Renaissance  ethnography  are 
frequently  buried  within  narratives  of  exploration  and  conquest,  clerical 
documents,  and  governmental  reports.  Columbus's  Diario  and  his  various 
letters,  for  example,  contain  fragments  of  ethnographic  description,  as  do  the 
histories  of  Las  Casas  and  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  colonial  promotionals 
of  Thomas  Harriot,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  John  Smith,  and  the  travel  accounts 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Antonio  Pigafetta,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Arthur  Barlowe,  Francis  Drake,  and  many  others.  ^^  And  it  is  in  the  narration 
of  moments  of  cross-cultural  encounter  —  particularly  initial  encounter  — 
that  one  of  the  primary  motifs  of  ethnographic  description  shows  most 
prominently:  the  European  characterization  of  the  non-European  interpreta- 
tion of  the  foreigners'  status.'^  Much  in  the  same  way  that  Artegall  is  said  to 
transform  his  wonder  into  religion,  non-Europeans  are  frequently  character- 
ized by  European  voyagers  as  viewing  their  strange  visitors  as  divinities. 

Columbus,  for  instance,  constantly  repeats  his  claim  that  the  "Indians"  of 
the  Caribbean  regarded  him  and  his  crewmembers  as  "men  who  came  from  the 
heavens."'"*  Pigafetta  tells  us  that  a  Patagonian  native  captured  by  Magellan's 
crew  was  "greatly  amased"  at  the  sight  of  the  Europeans  and  "made  signes 
holdynge  uppe  his  hande  to  heauen,  signifyinge  therby  that  owre  men  came 
from  thense."'^  Bemal  Diaz,  a  conquistador  who  accompanied  Cortes,  writes 
that  the  coastal  natives  near  Veracruz  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  ''Teules,  which 
means  gods  or  demons."'^  Drake  reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
California,  after  being  given  clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness,  "supposed  us 
to  be  gods,  and  would  not  be  perswaded  to  the  contrary."*^  And  Harriot,  an 
employee  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  at  the  English  colony  on  Roanoke  Island, 
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claims  that  "some  people  could  not  tel  whether  to  thinke  us  gods  or  men."^^ 
Five  examples,  then,  of  Europeans  alleging  a  transformation  of  wonder  into 
something  resembling  religious  perception  on  the  part  of  native  Americans  — 
and  I  could  provide  many  more.^^  But  let  these  suffice  to  suggest  that  the  early 
voyagers  and  colonists  were,  in  a  sense,  inhabiting  Renaissance  romance;  their 
accounts  and  their  ethnographic  endeavors  employ  rhetorical  conventions 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Spanish  chivalric  romances.  The  Faerie  Queene,  the  late 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  other  contemporary  texts.^^  Indeed,  Bemal  Diaz 
makes  this  association  explicit  when  he  describes  the  Spaniards'  reactions 
upon  first  entering  Tenochtitlan: 

And  when  we  saw  all  those  cities  and  villages  built  in  the  water,  and  other 
great  towns  on  dry  land,  and  that  straight  and  level  causeway  leading  to 
Mexico,  we  were  astounded.  These  great  towns  and  cues  and  buildings 
rising  from  the  water,  all  made  of  stone,  seemed  like  an  enchanted  vision 
from  the  tale  of  Amadis.  Indeed,  some  of  our  soldiers  asked  whether  it  was 
not  all  a  dream.^' 

Mexico  is  wondrous,  astounding,  dreamlike;  it  suggests  a  vision  irorti  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  and  thus  we  see  romance  directly  conditioning  history  in  Diaz' s  text.^^ 

If  Renaissance  ethnography,  then,  employs  on  occasion  the  rhetorical 
conventions  of  romance  and,  in  particular,  the  divine  attribution  as  a  trope  in 
which  the  superiority  of  Europeans  is  indirectly  but  unequivocally  affirmed. 
Renaissance  autoethnography  also  relies  upon  these  conventions,  but  makes 
use  of  them  in  a  more  self-conscious  and  potentially  subversive  manner.  The 
implicit  axis  of  attribution  along  which  claims  of  ontological  status  are  made 
consists,  in  many  ethnographic  documents,  of  a  static  hierarchy,  a  great  chain 
of  being  marked  with  such  familiar  categories  as  the  divine,  the  angelic,  the 
royal,  the  gentle,  the  common,  the  subhuman,  the  bestial,  the  monstrous,  and 
the  demonic.  Thus,  when  Pigafetta  implies  that  his  Patagonian  native  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  a  "beaste,"  we  should  hardly  be  surprised  that 
he  alleges  this  creature  to  regard  him  as  a  heavenly  being.^^  But  in 
autoethnographic  texts,  precisely  because  writers  operate  from  a  double 
consciousness  and  are  alert  to  the  mutual  acts  of  mental  assimilation  involved  in 
articulating  an  other' s  status,  this  hierarchy  loses  its  absolute  character  and  the  axis 
of  attribution  becomes  relative,  fluid,  subject  to  interpretation.  Let  me  illustrate. 

Both  Sahagun  and  Durân  were  bom  in  Spain  and  both  were  Roman 
Catholic  mendicants,  Sahagun  a  Franciscan,  Durân  a  Dominican.  But  both 
spent  the  majority  of  their  lives  in  Mexico  and  both  were  fluent  in  Nahuatl.^"* 
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Indeed,  Sahagùn's  book,  commonly  known  as  the  Florentine  Codex,  is 
essentially  a  synthesized  transcription  —  in  Nahuatl  —  of  the  oral  testimony 
of  numerous  native  Mexican  informants,  accompanied  by  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion and  copious  illustrations.  And  Durân's  three  major  works,  while  com- 
posed solely  in  Spanish,  nonetheless  rely  heavily  on  pre-conquest  codices, 
native  paintings,  and  a  lost  Aztec  history  known  as  the  Cronica  XP  Together, 
the  accounts  of  Durân  and  Sahagun  provide  an  encyclopedic  treasury  of 
information  about  the  religion,  history,  and  lifestyle  of  the  pre-Columbian 
natives  of  central  Mexico.  I  will  focus  here  on  the  two  writers'  respective 
narratives  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Durân  tells  us  in  his  Historia  de  las  Indias  de  Nueva  Espaha  that  upon 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  in  his  land,  Moctezuma  sent  out  emissaries 
to  learn  if  the  strangers'  leader  was  in  fact  the  culture-hero  Quetzalcoatl,  or  one 
of  his  descendants  (264).  Cortes' s  translator  and  mistress.  La  Malinche  (Dona 
Marina),  quickly  sensed  Moctezuma' s  apparent  uncertainty  regarding  Cortes'  s 
status,  and  deftly  exploited  it,  telling  the  emissaries  that  this  was  indeed  an 
epiphany,  that  Cortes  and  his  men  were  gods  (266).  From  then  on,  according 
to  Durân,  Moctezuma  acted  publicly  as  though  Cortes  was  in  fact  divine,  a  son 
of  Quetzalcoatl;  he  constantly  sent  him  food,  ordered  lodgings  prepared  for 
him  in  all  towns  he  passed  through,  and  even  honored  him  by  proposing  to 
sacrifice  ten  slaves  and  present  him  with  their  hearts  (272-5).  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Moctezuma  plotted  against  Cortes,  commanding  sorcerers  to  en- 
chant him  and  wizards  to  plague  him  with  snakes,  scorpions,  and  spiders  (276- 
9).  In  short,  Durân  presents  Moctezuma  as  divided  between  seeing  Cortes  as 
divine  and  invulnerable,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  mortal  and  therefore 
resistable.^^  And  there  is  little  suggestion  that  the  contradiction  embedded  in 
this  dual  perception  has  gone  unrecognized.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  likely 
that  Durân  means  to  portray  Moctezuma  not  as  terminally  uncertain  but  as 
consciously  duplicitous:  publicly  speaking  of  Cortes  as  godlike,  privately 
seeking  his  destruction.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  truth  about  Moctezuma' s 
behavior;  what  is  important  for  us  is  that  this  is  the  way  Durân  chooses  to 
represent  it.  He  engages  with  standard  ethnographic  discursive  practice  by 
adopting  the  axis  of  attribution  and  employing  some  of  its  conventional  terms, 
but  he  simultaneously  offers  an  ironic  commentary  on  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  frequent  and  largely  unconscious  European  anxiety  about  the  status  of  native 
Americans. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  Pigafetta.  He  suggests  that  the  Patagonian  "giaunte" 
is  more  bestial  than  human,  but  kidnaps  another,  baptizes  him,  and  names  him 
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"Paule."^^  Or  Diaz:  he  claims  that  the  Mexicans'  astonishment  at  Cortes' s 
incitement  to  rebellion  left  them  with  no  alternative  but  to  attribute  supernatu- 
ral status  to  the  Spaniards;  but  he  later  implies  that  the  Spaniards  sufficiently 
respected  the  Mexicans'  deductive  capacities  that  they  went  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  circumvent  their  employment  on  the  question  of  Spanish  mortality  .^^ 
Or  Arthur  Barlowe,  one  of  two  English  captains  who  made  the  first  reconnaisance 
voyage  to  Roanoke:  he  describes  the  islanders  as  paradisal  innocents  —  "most 
gentle,  loving,  and  faithfull,  void  of  all  guile,  and  treason,  and  such  as  lived 
after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age"  —  but  nonetheless  refuses  their  offer  to 
house  his  men  on  shore  for  a  night,  clearly  suspecting  treachery. ^^  Standard 
ethnographic  practice,  in  short,  often  presents  a  dominant  text  of  certainty  and 
confident  appropriation  combined  with  an  unconscious  subtext  of  doubt  or 
fear;  and  this  subtext  is  problematic  inasmuch  as  it  works  against  the  grain  of 
the  colonial  project.  Autoethnographic  texts,  on  the  other  hand,  often  succeed 
through  their  double  consciousness  in  adopting  the  discursive  strategy  of 
representing  ambiguity  while  at  the  same  time  consciously  exploiting  the 
ironic  and  revisionist  potential  contained  therein. 

The  case  of  Sahagun  is  different,  but  equally  revealing.  Like  Duran, 
Sahagun  narrates  the  conquest  primarily  from  the  Mexicans'  perspective; 
indeed,  his  narrative  is  a  collaborative  redaction  whose  authority  lies  in  part 
with  Sahagun' s  trilingual  Nahua  assistants.  The  narrative  achieves  its  unique 
perspective  with  vivid  clarity  in  such  descriptions  as  those  of  the  Spaniards' 
horses  and  the  Spanish  desire  for  gold:  "their  deer,  which  bore  them  upon  their 
backs,  were  as  high  as  roof-tops";  "in  truth  they  thirsted  mightily  for  gold;  they 
stuffed  themselves  with  it,  and  starved  and  lusted  for  it  like  pigs"  (12: 19, 3 1). 
Sahagun  also  represents  Moctezuma  as  taking  Cortes  for  a  god,  the  returned 
Quetzalcoatl  (12:5, 9, 15, 21, 41-2).  As  in  Duran's  account,  however,  there  is 
a  fascinating  disjunct  here,  for  even  as  Moctezuma  addresses  Cortes  as  "our 
lord  the  god,"  he  simultaneously  attempts  to  bewitch  him  (12:13,  21-2).  But 
what  seems  most  intriguing  about  Sahagun' s  narration  is  the  habit  of  abruptly 
shifting  the  point  of  view.  Consider  the  following  passage: 

[The  Spaniards]  had  been  our  friends  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  days. 
And  they  were  our  foes  for  forty  days.  And  when  the  Spaniards  had  thus 
gone,  it  was  therefore  thought  that  in  truth  they  had  departed  forever,  that 
indeed  once  and  for  all  they  had  left  —  [that]  nevermore  would  they  come 
back,  never  would  they  once  again  make  their  return.  Then  once  more  were 
adorned  and  arrayed  the  devils'  houses;  all  were  swept,  rubbish  was  picked 
up,  and  the  dirt  removed  (12:76-7).^ 
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This  narration  begins  by  referring  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  third  person  and  by 
identifying  the  speaker  with  the  natives;  but  when  the  Aztec  temples  are  called 
"devils'  houses"  Sahagun  moves  suddenly  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  so  to 
speak,  and  adopts  the  standard  Euro-Christian  perspective.  Other  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  conquest  —  those,  for  example,  of  Diaz,  Cortes,  and  Lopez  de 
Gomara^'  —  create  a  consistent  illusion  and  maintain  a  constant  point  of  view, 
but  Sahagun' s  employs  a  distancing  technique,  a  kind  of  Brechtian  alienation, 
which  jars  the  reader  into  reflecting  on  the  multiple  perspectives  attendant 
upon  cross-cultural  encounters.  I  do  not  propose  that  this  technique  of 
estrangement  is  deliberate  on  Sahagun' s  part  —  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
quite  possibly  unconscious  —  but  I  suspect  that,  as  a  rhetorical  strategy,  it  is 
nonetheless  conditioned  by  the  very  nature  of  Sahagun' s  enterprise.  That  is,  an 
autoethnographic  account,  due  to  its  intimacy  both  with  the  conventional 
forms  of  European  representation  and  with  non-European  habits  of  epistemo- 
logical  assimilation,  almost  inevitably  presents  a  text  that  contains  its  own 
interrogation,  its  own  intemal  code  of  skepticism,  and  readers  from  both  dominant 
and  subjected  cultures  are  likely  to  sense  this  —  and  perhaps  learn  from  it. 

But  how  does  all  this  relate  to  Artegall  and  Britomart,  to  Una  and  the 
satyrs,  to  Caliban  and  the  various  Europeans  in  The  Tempestl  Clearly,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  simple  textual  influence.  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  may  well  have 
been  familiar  with  the  voyaging  anthologies  of  Eden  and  Hakluyt,  and 
Shakespeare,  in  addition,  certainly  knew  Florio' s  Montaigne  and  the  Bermuda 
pamphlets,  but  the  accounts  of  Duran  and  Saihagun  were  not  available  to  either 
writer,  nor  were  any  other  texts  lean  confidently  describe  as  autoethnographic.^^ 
Rather  than  primarily  intertextual,  the  relation,  I  suspect,  is  interconceptual; 
even  as  the  ethnographers  drew  on  the  conventions  of  romance  and  the 
romancers  on  the  details  of  ethnography,  some  readers  and  some  writers  saw 
that  this  very  cross-pollination  suggested  intrinsic  limitations  both  to  the 
supposedly  objective  depiction  of  non-Europeans  and  to  the  imaginative 
possibilities  of  romance.  Autoethnographic  texts,  with  their  double  conscious- 
ness, implicitly  acknowledge  these  limitations,  and  so  do  certain  of  the 
encountering  moments  in  Renaissance  romance;  the  principal  sign  of  this 
acknowledgment  is  the  employment  of  self-conscious  irony  and  ambiguity 
rather  than  straightforward  earnestness.  Thus,  while  the  divine  attributions  of 
Artegall,  Caliban,  and  the  satyrs  certainly  draw  on  the  romance  convention  of 
hyperbole  as  signifying  melior  natura,  they  also  open  to  question  the  validity 
of  European  constructions  of  hierarchy  and  the  axis  of  attribution  upon  which 
they  partly  depend.  In  the  passages  I  have  touched  upon  by  Spenser  and 
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Shakespeare,  narrative  and  dramatic  enactments  of  moments  in  which  humans 
are  accorded  divine  status  allow  us  to  see  an  imaginative  and  ironic  exploration 
of  claims  along  this  axis  of  attribution,  an  attempt  to  view  these  claims  from 
within  in  a  way  that  strongly  resembles  bicultural  understanding  and  the 
strategies  of  autoethnographic  depiction,  and  an  incisive  probing  of  the 
discursive  representation  in  which  religion  is  made  of  wonder. 
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Fray  Bartolomé  de  las  Casas,  transcribed  and  translated  by  Oliver  Dunn  and  James  E. 
Kelley,  Jr.  (Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1989);  Columbus,  "Letter  of  Columbus, 
describing  the  results  of  his  first  voyage,"  in  The  Journal  of  Christopher  Columbus,  trans. 
Cecil  Jane  (New  York:  Bonanza,  1989),  pp.  191-202;  Antonio  Pigafetta,  "A  briefe 
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declaration  of  the  vyage  or  nauigation  made  abowte  the  worlde,"  in  Richard  Eden,  The 
Decades  of  the  Newe  Worlde  or  West  India  (Lx)ndon,  1555;  facsimile  rpt.  Ann  Arbor: 
University  Microfilms,  1966),  216v-232v;  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  The  Conquest  of  New 
Spain  (1632),  trans.  J.  M.  Cohen  (Hammondsworth:  Penguin,  1963);  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  Relation  of  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (New  York,  1871),  trans.  Buckingham  Smith 
(Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms,  1966);  Richard  Hakluyt,  'The  famous  voyage  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  into  the  South  sea,  and  therehence  about  the  whole  Globe  of  the  earth,  begun 
in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord,  1577,"  in  Hakluyt,  éd..  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages, 
Trajfiques  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation  (London,  1598-16(X);  rpt.  New  York: 
AMS,  1965),  2: 101-33;  Thomas  Harriot,  "A  briefe  and  true  report  of  the  new  found  land  of 
Virginia"  (London,  1588)  in  David  B.  Quinn  and  Alison  M.  Quinn,  eds.,  Virginia  Voyages 
From  Hakluyt  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1973),  pp.  46-76. 

13.  Stephen  Greenblatt,  in  Marvelous  Possessions  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1991)  argues  that  wonder  is  "the  quintessential  human  response  to  what  Descartes  calls  a 
'first  encounter' "(p.  20);  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  "reverse  wonderment"  (77)  that  native 
Americans  must  have  experienced  upon  encountering  Columbus  and  other  European 
voyagers.  I  focus  here  on  the  divine  attribution  as  a  European  representation  of  one  of  the 
consequences  of  that  "reverse  wonderment,"  and  I  regard  what  I  have  called  the  "axis  of 
attribution"  as  a  European  schema  which  provides  one  way  of  accounting  for  and  interpret- 
ing both  European  wonder  and  perceived  non-European  wonderment. 

14.  Diario,  75  (entry  for  October  14,  1492).  See  also  the  Diario  entries  for  October  22, 
November  6  and  12,  December  3,  13,  16,  18,  21  and  22.  See,  in  addition,  the  "Letter  of 
Columbus,"  p.  196. 

15.  "A  briefe  declaration,"  219r. 

16.  The  Conquest  of  New  Spain,  p.  112;  see  also  pp.  94,  1 16-7, 138,  and  150. 

17.  The  famous  voyage,"  p.  119. 

18.  A  briefe  and  tme  report,"  p.  73.  See  also  p.  70. 

19.  For  example.  Las  Casas  writes  that  "the  Indiens  throughout  all  the  Indes  neuer  thought  any 
displeasure  unto  the  Spaniardes:  but  rather  that  they  reputed  them  as  come  from  heauen" 
{The  Spanish  Colonie,  trans,  by  M.  M.  S.  of  Las  Casas's  Brevissima  relacion  de  la 
destruycion  de  las  Indias  [Seville,  1552;  London,  1583;  facsimile  rpt.  Ann  Arbor:  Univer- 
sity Microfilms,  1966],  A3r.  Jacques  Cartier  describes  the  natives  of  the  Canadian  village 
of  Hochelaga  as  regarding  the  French  voyagers  as  divine  healers:  "for  it  seemed  unto  them 
that  God  was  descended  and  come  downe  from  heaven  to  heale  them"  ("A  shorte  and  briefe 
narration,"  in  Richard  Hakluyt,  The  Principal  Navigations,  8:235).  Fray  Toribio  Motolinfa 
corroborates  Dfaz  in  claiming  that  the  coastal  Mexicans  "called  the  Spaniards  teteuh,  which 
means  'gods,'  and  the  Spaniards,  corrupting  the  word,  said  teules"  {Motolinia  's  History  of 
the  Indians  of  New  Spain  [c.  1541]  trans.  Elizabeth  Andros  Foster  [Berkeley:  Bancroft 
Library,  1950],  p.  170.  And  Captain  John  Smith,  in  his  Generall  Historié  of  Virginia  (1624), 
asserts  that  certain  Susquehana  Indians  "with  much  adoe  restrained  from  adoring  us  as 
Gods"  (The  Complete  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  ed.  Philip  L.  Barbour,  3  vols.  [Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carohna  Press,  1986],  2,  p.  106). 
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20.  Many  modem  scholars  believe  that  in  some  early  encounters  non-Europeans  did  indeed  take 
Europeans  for  divine  or  supernatural  beings:  see,  for  example,  Nathan  Wachtel,  The  Vision 
of  the  Vanquished,  trans.  Ben  and  Siân  Reynolds  (New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble,  1977),  pp. 
17,  20-21,  23-4,  38;  David  Carrasco,  Quetzalcoatl  and  the  Irony  of  Empire  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1982),  48;  Tzvetan  Todorov,  Conquest,  pp.  80-1;  Mary  W. 
Helms,  Ulysses' Sail  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1988),  pp.  173-8;  Urs  Bitterli, 
Cultures  in  Conflict  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1989),  pp.  24-5,  72-3;  and 
Octavio  Paz,  The  Labyrinth  of  Solitude  (1961;  New  York:  Grove,  1985),  pp.  93-4.  Rolena 
Adomo,  however,  argues  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  natives  encountered  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  the  claim  that  the  Spaniards  came  from  heaven  originated  in  a  native  idiom:  "'about 
all  the  things  that  they  do  not  understand  or  have  information  regarding  their  origins,  they 
say  that  such  phenomena  come  from  the  sky'"  ("The  Negotiation  of  Fear  in  Cabeza  de 
Vaca's  Naufragios,"  Representations,  33  [Winter  1991],  p.  183). 

21.  The  Conquest  of  New  Spain,  214.  The  association  I  am  suggesting  is  certainly  impHed  by 
Charles  Frey,  who  writes,  regarding  The  Tempest,  that  "In  melding  history  and  romance, 
therefore,  Shakespeare  merely  dramatized  what  his  contemporaries  enacted"  ÇThe  Tempest 
and  the  New  World,"  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  30.4  [Winter  1979]),  p.  39);  and  it  is  discussed 
at  length  by  Irving  A.  Leonard  —  with  particular  attention  to  the  relation  between  Spanish 
conquistadors  and  Spanish  chivalric  romances  —  in  Books  of  the  Brave  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1949),  chs.  1-6.  See  also  Greenblatt's  comments  on  the  Diaz 
passage  in  Marvelous  Possessions,  pp.  132-3;  Roberto  Fernandez  Retamar's  remarks  on 
intertextual  connections  in  early  descriptions  of  the  Caribs  in  Caliban  and  Other  Essays, 
trans.  Edward  Baker  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1989),  p.  7;  and,  for  a 
discussion  of  the  probable  education  of  conquistadores  like  Dfaz  and  Cortes,  J.  H.  Elliott's 
"The  Mental  World  of  Hemân  Cortes,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Fifth 
Series,  17  (1967),  41-58,  esp.  pp.  44, 48,  and  51. 

22.  For  other  examples,  see  Columbus' s  various  remarks  on  mermaids,  Amazons,  and  cannibals 
in  the  Diario  (entries  for  November  4, 23,  and  26,  December  5  and  1 7,  January  9,13,15  and 
16)  and  Ralegh's  comments  on  people  "whose  heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulders"  in 
The  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana  (London,  1596)  in  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh:  Selected  Writings,  ed.  Gerald  Hammond  (Manchester:  Carcanet  Press, 
1984),  p.  1 1 1.  See,  in  addition,  Greenblatt,  Marvelous  Possessions,  pp.  20-3,  and  Leonard, 
Books  of  the  Brave,  pp.  36-53. 

23.  "A  briefe  declaration,"  219r.  Compare  this  to  Francis  Bacon's  meditation  on  the  saying 
"man  is  a  god  to  man"  in  The  New  Organon,  ed.  Fulton  H.  Anderson  (London,  1620; 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1960),  p.  118. 

24.  Sahagun  (1499- 1 590)  came  to  Mexico  in  1 529  and  spent  the  next  6 1  years  there;  Durân,  who 
arrived  in  Mexico  as  a  child  in  1542,  died  46  years  later  in  1588.  Both  men,  clearly,  were 
cultural  hybrids;  see  Todorov,  Conquest,  pp.  202-41 ,  and  Ignacio  Bernai,  "Introduction"  to 
Durân' s  Aztecs,  pp.  xxi-xxxii.  Poma  de  Ayala  too  was  a  cultural  hybrid:  he  had  adopted 
Christianity.  Indigenous  native  status  is  less  important  here  than  the  double  consciousness 
I  have  spoken  of. 

25.  Sahagun' s  manuscript  is  held  by  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence;  thus  its  title.  See 
Bemal,  Aztecs,  xxviii-xxix,  and  Todorov,  Conquest,  pp.  213-5. 
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26.  It  is  a  genuine  possibility,  of  course,  that  Moctezuma  saw  Cortes  as  simultaneously  divine 
and  mortal.  The  Mayan  Book  ofChilam  Balam,  for  instance,  claims  that  while  the  ancient 
gods  did  indeed  exist,  they  were  mortal:  "Forsake  those  things  which  you  have  held  sacred, 
oh  Itzâ;  forget  your  perishable  gods,  your  transitory  gods"  (trans.  R.  L.  Roys  [Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  19671,  p.  167).  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  Chilam  Balam  is  heavily  imbued  with  Christian  influences  and  comes  down  to  us 
through  many  colonial  transcripts.  See  also  Wachtel,  Vision,  p.  28. 

27.  "A  briefe  declaration,"  220v. 

28.  "Having  returned  to  our  camp,  well  contented  and  giving  thanks  to  God,  we  buried  the  dead 
in  one  of  the  Indians'  underground  houses,  so  that  they  should  not  see  we  were  mortal  but 
believe  that  we  were  indeed  Teules,  as  they  called  us"  {The  Conquest  of  New  Spain,  p.  150). 

29.  "Arthur  Barlowe's  Narrative"  (London,  1589)  in  Virginia  Voyages,  pp.  8, 9. 

30.  For  similar  passages,  see  79,  92,  112.  S.  L.  Cline,  in  "Revisionist  Conquest  History: 
Sahagun's  Revised  Book  XII"  (in  Klor  de  Alva,  The  Work  of  Bernardino  de  Sahagùn) 
claims  that  Sahagun  seldom  departs  from  the  Tlatelolcan  perspective  in  the  Florentine 
Codex's  narration  of  the  Conquest,  particularly  in  comparison  to  a  later  revision  of  this 
narration,  composed  in  1585  (93-106).  I  agree  with  Cline' s  general  argument,  but  I  find  far 
more  (admittedly  subtle)  shifts  in  viewpoint  in  the  Florentine  Codex  than  does  Cline. 

3 1 .  Hemân  Cortes,  Letters  from  Mexico,  trans.  Anthony  Pagden  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1986);  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gômara,  The  Pleasant  Historié  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Weast  India,  trans.  Thomas  Nicholas  (London,  1578;  facsimile  rpt.  Ann  Arbor:  University 
Microfilms,  1966). 

32.  Richard  Eden's  translation  of  Peter  Martyr's  De  orbe  novo  appeared  in  1555;  it  contained, 
among  other  narratives,  the  account  of  Magellan' s  voyage  by  Antonio  Pigafetta,  from  which 
Shakespeare  took  the  name  "Setebos";  Richard  Hakluyt's  first  edition  of  The  Principal 
Navigations  appeared  in  1 589-90,  and  the  expanded  second  edition  came  out  in  1 598- 1 600. 
Shakespeare  knew  Montaigne's  essay  "Of  the  Cannibals"  from  Florio's  1603  English 
translation  of  the  Essais  (Bordeaux,  1580;  Paris  1588).  The  principal  Bermuda  pamphlets 
were  those  of  WilUam  Strachey  (A  true  repertory  of  the  wracke,  and  redemption  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  Knight  [c.  1610;  London,  1625]),  Sylvester  Jourdain  (A  Discovery  of  the 
Barmudas  [London,  1610]),  Richard  Rich  (Newesfrom  Virginia  [London,  1610]),  and  the 
anonymous  A  True  Declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Colonie  in  Virginia  (London,  1610). 
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Summary:  Most  of  the  titles  traditionally  associated  with  Donne's  poems 
probably  did  not  originate  with  the  biographical  Donne.  When  modem  editors 
use  these  titles,  they  expand  Donne 's  authorial  "self  to  include  the  literary 
judgments  of  the  poet's  first  readers  as  well  as  their  own  literary  judgments. 
Assimilating  such  non-authorial  choices  to  the  self  of  the  author  has  two  things 
to  recommend  it:  it  is  consistent  with  the  practices  of  the  interactive  literary 
subculture  to  which  Donne  chose  to  belong,  and  it  offers  an  alternative  for 
those  who  can  no  longer  believe  in  intentionalism  as  the  only  principle  of 
editorial  choice. 


I 


n  a  reaction  against  the  author-centered  assumptions  of  the  New  Bibliogra- 
phy, textual  critics  have  lately  stressed  the  social  construction  of  literature. 
Jerome  McGann,  a  leading  proponent  of  what  some  (although  not  McGann) 
call  the  "social  theory  of  editing,"  claims  as  an  "overriding  fact"  about  literary 
texts  that  they  "are  produced  and  reproduced  under  specific  social  and 
institutional  conditions,  and  hence  that  every  text,  including  those  that  may 
appear  to  be  purely  private,  is  a  social  text."^  According  to  McGann,  the 
concept  of  the  author's  final  intentions,  the  traditional  target  of  scholarly 
editing,  "is  itself  ambiguous  and  unstable,"  and  also  "misrepresents  the 
interactive  procedures  by  which  texts  are  constituted."^ 

Recent  scholïirship  in  English  Ren2dssance  literature,  especially  in  the 
textual  criticism  of  Shakespeare,  tends  to  support  the  assertion  that  literary 
texts  often  result  from  the  interaction  of  agents.^  Like  Shakespeare's  plays, 
John  Donne's  poems  have  come  under  scrutiny  as  examples  of  literature 
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produced  by  social  interaction.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  McGann'  s 
interactive  theory  applies  to  all  literary  works,  it  seems  clear  that  the  texts  of 
Donne's  lyrics,  like  the  texts  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  require  editors  to  take 
account  of  more  than  the  intentions  —  however  defined  —  of  an  isolated 
individual.  As  Ted-Larry  Pebworth  has  pointed  out,  modem  editors  of  Donne' s 
poems  must  deal  with  more  than  250  known  manuscripts,  none  of  them  in  the 
poet's  hand,  as  well  as  with  a  history  of  transmission  in  which  non-autorial 
alterations  of  the  texts  were  not  necessarily  regarded  as  corruptions."*  Yet  even 
in  the  face  of  such  a  history,  Pebworth  maintains  that  "the  job  of  the  textual 
editor"  is  to  attempt  to  recover  authorial  texts  and  "thus  make  possible  the 
delineation  of  individual  talent."^ 

In  the  case  of  Donne's  titles,  an  editor's  search  for  an  "individual  talent" 
may  prove  futile  unless  we  are  willing  to  let  the  "individual"  be  more  than  one 
biological  person.  The  titles  associated  with  Donne's  poems  from  the  earliest 
printed  editions  have  helped  create  what  modem  readers  think  of  as  the  poet' s 
characteristic  "metaphysical"  style.  Yet  as  both  Helen  Gardner  and  John 
Shawcross  have  stressed,  most  of  these  titles  probably  did  not  originate  with 
the  biographical  Donne.^  As  Gardner  says,  "It  may  be  that  Donne  himself  did 
anticipate  Herbert  in  realising  that  a  title  could  be  more  than  an  identifying 
device  or  description  of  a  poem's  content,  but  perhaps  this  praise  ought  to  go 
to  the  unknown  compiler  of  the  collection  of  his  poems  preserved  in  one  group 
of  manuscripts"  (the  cluster  labeled  "Group  H"  by  Donne's  Oxford  editors).^  In 
addition  to  the  Group  n  compiler,  the  editors  of  1633  and  1635  should  also  get 
credit  for  creating  some  of  Donne's  titles.  Nor  should  we  exclude  the  compilers 
of  other  manuscripts,  who  may  have  invented  such  widely  accepted  titles  as  'The 
Funerall,"  *The  Blossome,"  and  *The  Primrose."  Whoever  was  responsible  for 
Donne's  titles,  however,  they  may  still  be  called  "Donne's"  if  we  allow  "Donne" 
to  be  distributed  over  more  territory  than  that  contained  inside  his  actual  skin. 

The  idea  of  the  distributed  self,  as  the  psychologist  Jerome  Bruner  points 
out,  has  gained  currency  in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines  during  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.^  Our  modem  preoccupation  with  self  and  personhood 
has  taught  us,  as  Bruner  puts  it,  that 

a  person's  knowledge  is  not  just  in  one's  own  head,  in  'person  solo,'  but  in 
the  notes  that  one  has  put  into  accessible  notebooks,  in  the  books  with 
underlined  passages  on  one's  shelves,  in  the  handbooks  one  has  learned  how 
to  consult,  in  the  information  sources  one  has  hitched  up  to  the  computer,  in  the 
friends  one  can  call  up  to  get  a  reference  or  a  '  steer,  '  and  so  on  almost  endlessly.' 


(( 
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This  expanded  notion  of  selfhood  contrasts  with  the  traditional  Western 
concept  of  self  described  by  anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz:  "a  bounded, 
unique,  more  or  less  integrated  motivational  and  cognitive  universe,  a  dynamic 
center  of  awareness,  emotion,  judgment,  and  action  organized  into  a  distinc- 
tive whole  and  set  contrastively  both  against  other  such  wholes  and  against  a 
social  and  natural  background."  ^^  Such  an  individualized  concept  of  personhood, 
however,  as  Geertz*  s  own  work  has  shown,  stands  out  as  "a  rather  peculiar  idea 
within  the  context  of  the  world's  cultures." ^^  Even  the  highly  individualized 
Western  self,  according  to  Bruner,  may  best  be  described  not  as  a  nucleus  of 
subjectivity  but  as  "a  product  of  the  situations  in  which  it  operates."^^ 

What  we  now  read  as  Donne's  poetic  self  was  similarly  distributed  over 
many  sources  and  resources.  In  1614,  for  example,  Donne  wrote  to  his  friend 
Sir  Henry  Goodyer,  saying  that  he  felt  pressed  to  publish  his  poems  and  asking 

to  borrow  that  old  book  of  you"  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  possible  print  edition. 

By  this  occasion,"  Donne  wrote,  "I  am  made  a  Rhapsoder  of  mine  own  rags, 
and  that  cost  me  more  diligence,  to  seek  them,  than  it  did  to  make  them."'^ 
Although  Donne  clearly  regarded  his  work  as  his  own  to  revise  or  to  publish, 
he  evidently  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  keep  copies  in  his  possession,  trusting 
the  texts  entirely  to  his  friends.  Even  in  his  own  lifetime,  his  poems  belonged 
to  an  extended  network  of  texts,  not  just  to  his  own  consciousness  or  person. 
The  remains  of  this  manuscript  network  and  the  early  print  editions  supply 
the  only  textual  sources  for  Donne's  titles.  "The  broken  heart,"  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  first  edition  of  1 633 .  "The  Baite"  comes  from 
the  second  edition  (  1 635).  Many  other  titles  —  "The  Anniversarie,"  "Womans 
constancy,"  "Loves  growth,"  "The  Expiration,"  "A  Valediction  forbidding 
mourning,"  "The  Prohibition,"  "The  Sunne  Rising,"  and  others — appear  only 
or  mainly  in  the  Group  II  manuscripts. '"*  While  acknowledging  that  Donne 
probably  did  not  write  the  traditional  titles,  Gardner  regards  them  as  "a  great 
convenience"'^  and  uses  them  in  her  edition  of  The  Elegies  and  the  Songs  and 
Sonnets. ^^  Shawcross  fears  misreadings,  and  urges  his  fellow  scholars  to 

discourage  continued  use  of  a  non-Donnean  title." '^  His  identification  of 

non-Donnean"  titles,  however,  turns  mostly  on  literary  judgment.  He  as- 
sumes, for  example,  that  a  poet  of  Donne's  ingenuity  would  not  use  a  heading 
such  as  "To  His  Mistress  Going  to  Bed"  or  "Going  to  Bed"  because  so  many 
other  poems  of  the  period  have  similair  or  identical  titles.  '^  But  it  seems  extreme 
to  say  that  the  literary  personality  we  know  as  "Donne"  would  never  have 
chosen  a  conventional  title.  Even  the  biographical  Donne  may  have  liked  one 
once  in  a  while.  Few  have  doubted  that  Shakespeare,  another  highly  ingenious 
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poet,  chose  the  names  of  such  plays  as  Twelfth  Night ,  As  You  Like  It,  or  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing.  The  point  is  not  that  Shawcross  as  an  editor  or  textual  critic 
should  refrain  from  using  literary  judgment  in  constructing  an  authorial  self  for 
Donne,  but  that  editors  need  to  acknowledge  such  judgment  and  the  role  it 
often  plays  in  creating  what  later  readers  take  to  be  the  poet's  own  work. 

Perhaps  Gardner  and  Shawcross  would  have  agreed  that  "Donne's"  titles 
are  best  seen  not  as  the  creations  of  a  single  individual  but  as  the  products  of 
a  particular  social  context,  the  manuscript-based  literary  subculture  that 
coexisted  with  print  in  the  seventeenth  century. ^^  Some  of  Donne's  fellow 
poets,  Ben  Jonson,  for  example,  or  George  Herbert,  evidently  shared  the 
modem  assumption  that  a  poet's  job  includes  preparing  a  definitive  authorial 
text  for  the  press.  Donne  apparently  subscribed  to  the  older  tradition,  in  which 
poems  were  circulated  only  in  manuscript  and  perhaps  never  existed  in  a  single 
authorized  version.  This  manuscript  tradition  encouraged  a  degree  of  ex- 
change between  poet  and  reader  that  sometimes  amounted  to  multiple  author- 
ship. In  medieval  manuscript  culture,  as  Mary  Carruthers  has  recently  demon- 
strated again,  being  respected  as  an  "author"  often  entailed  attracting  written 
commentary  in  the  margins  of  one's  work.^°  In  some  cases  the  writer  might 
respond  to  the  commentary,  the  entire  exchange  then  becoming  part  of  future 
copies  of  the  manuscript.^'  Donne,  who  could  have  published  his  poems,  chose 
manuscript  circulation  instead,  with  the  implication  that  he  also  chose  the 
intimate  textual  association  with  his  readers  that  belongs  to  the  manuscript 
tradition.  As  a  result,  the  poet  "Donne"  —  his  authorial  personality,  his  poetic 
choices  —  became  closely  identified  with  the  responses  of  his  contemporar- 
ies.^^ 

This  association  of  Donne's  authorial  p^r^ona  with  the  cultural  context  of 
his  poems  means  that  modem  editors  c2mnot  easily  dismiss  titles  that  origi- 
nated in  manuscripts  and  miscellanies  and  even  in  the  early  editions.  Whether 
or  not  Donne  "himself  endorsed  these  titles,  they  may  be  taken  as  authorized 
by  the  textual  culture  to  which  Donne  chose  to  belong.  Circulating  his  poems 
to  a  select  group  not  only  showed  Donne' s  faith  in  the  literary  judgments  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  insured  that  his  contemporaries'  editorial  decisions 
would  help  determine  his  poetic  reputation.  In  this  way  Donne  has  come  down 
to  us  as  he  chose  to  appear  in  his  own  time  —  as  a  distributed  poetic  self. 

An  expanded  sense  of  Donne's  authorial  self  may  oblige  readers  to  think 
of  stock  headings  such  as  "Song"  and  "Going  to  Bed"  as  "Donne's"  titles,  but 
it  also  lets  us  credit  him  with  the  "witty,"  "metaphysical"  kind  of  title  that  has 
helped  define  a  style  and  an  era.  The  title  of  "The  broken  heart,"  for  example. 
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like  Herbert's  "Church-lock  and  Key,"  captures  a  metaphor  that  informs  the 
whole  poem,  not  just  its  ending.  This  title  identifies  a  governing  conceit  that 
the  poem  does  not  even  suggest  until  the  end  of  the  third  stanza:  "Love,  alas, 
/  At  one  first  blow  did  shiver  it  as  glasse"  (23-24).  This  poem  is  untitled  in  the 
majority  of  Donne's  manuscripts.  In  others  it  is  headed  "Song,"  "Canzone," 
"Elégie,"  "Against  Love,"  and  once,  for  a  portion  of  the  poem,  "A  Description 
of  ye  hart,  or  rather  loue  in  it."^^  Of  all  these  titles,  only  "The  broken  heart" 
alludes  to  the  emblem  developed  in  the  poem' s  last  stanzas,  which  pictures  the 
heart  in  pieces  in  the  speaker's  breast,  capable  still  of  fragmentary  emotions, 
but  no  longer  capable  of  feeling  a  complete  love:  "My  ragges  of  heart  can  like, 
wish,  and  adore,  /  But  after  one  such  love,  can  love  no  more"  (31-32). 

"Not  bad,"  says  Shawcross  of  this  title,  "but  not  Donne."^"*  Most  likely  the 
historical  Donne  did  not  create  the  familiar  title  of  "The  broken  heart,"  since 
it  first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1633,  the  year  Donne  died.  Following  the 
established  practices  of  the  manuscript  culture,  Donne' s  first  editor  apparently 
felt  free  to  create  titles,  just  as  manuscript  compilers  did  before  1633  and  other 
editors  have  since.  (Gardner,  for  example,  creates  several  titles,  including 
"Recusancy,"  "Tutelage,"  and  "Image  and  Dream.")^^  Neither  the  manuscripts 
nor  the  early  print  editions  show  for  certain  what  the  biographical  Donne 
would  have  wanted,  but  they  do  show  that  emblematic  titles  such  as  "The 
broken  heart"  formed  part  of  the  poetic  climate  in  which  Donne  lived. 

"The  Baite"  is  another  such  title,  evidently  provided  by  the  editor  of  1 635, 
who  also  seems  to  have  given  us  "Communitie,"  "The  Message,"  "Confmed 
Love,"  and  "The  undertaking."  As  Gardner  points  out,  this  editor  may  have  had 
access  to  some  independent  source  of  information  about  the  poems.  To  the  title 
of  "The  Primrose,"  for  example,  this  edition  adds,  "being  at  Mountgomery 
Castle  upon  the  hill,  on  which  it  is  situate."^^  Like  this  explanatory  expansion 
added  to  "The  Primrose,"  the  title  of  "The  Baite"  helps  locate  its  poem,  this 
time  not  in  a  geographical  context,  but  in  the  context  of  Marlowe's  "The 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love,"  to  which  Donne's  poem  is  an  answer.  In 
Marlowe's  poem,  the  Shepherd  gracefully  offers  love  inducements  to  his 
beloved:  "And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  Roses  /  And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
/  A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle  /  Imbroydred  all  with  leaves  of  Mirtle"  (9-12), 
and  so  on.^^  At  last,  the  Shepherd  sums  up  his  argument:  "And  if  these  pleasures 
may  thee  move,  /  Come  live  with  mee,  and  be  my  love"  (19-20). 

Donne's  point,  in  his  parody  of  Marlowe,  is  that  the  male  speaker,  in 
setting  his  pastoral  bait  for  the  woman,  is  really  hooking  himself.  Donne 
imagines  vividly  the  erotic  pastoral  pleasures  that  Marlowe  only  hints  at  as  he 
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dresses  his  Shepherdess  in  leafy  kirtle,  and  "belt  of  straw,  and  Ivie  buds,  /  With 
Corail  clasps  and  Amber  studs"  (17-18).  Donne's  speaker,  by  contrast, 
undresses  the  woman  and  envisions  her  swimming  among  the  enamored 
country  fishes,  to  which  he  compares  himself  in  the  poem's  last  lines:  "That 
fish,  that  is  not  catch'd  thereby,  /  Alas,  is  wiser  farre  then  I"  (27-28).  Shawcross 
attacks  "The  Baite"  as  a  title  for  this  poem  because  it  "suggests  that  the  woman 
is  aware  that  she  is  the  bait  to  catch  this  poor  fish  of  a  lover,  which  she  isn't, 
and  that  the  fisher,  illogically ,  is  using  the  bait  to  catch  himself  ."^^  But  this  title 
by  itself  does  not  particularly  imply  that  the  woman  is  aware  of  her  seductive- 
ness, although  the  poem  aims  to  make  her  aware.  In  several  late  miscellanies 
the  poem  bears  headings  such  as  "An  invitation  of  his  Mrs  to  come  and  fish," 
suggesting  that  the  compilers  recognized  the  poem's  efforts  to  make  the 
woman  conscious  of  her  sexual  powers.^^  As  for  the  "illogic"  of  the  speaker's 
catching  himself,  this  is  exactly  the  point  of  the  poem. 

Like  "The  broken  heart"  and  "The  Baite,"  titles  that  apparently  originated 
with  Donne' s  early  print  editors,  many  of  the  manuscript  titles — usually  from 
Group  n — turn  out  to  be  wittily  appropriate  to  their  poems.  "The  Anniversarie," 
"Loves  growth,"  and  "The  Expiration,"  for  instance,  resemble  such  Herbert 
titles  as  "Paradise"  in  their  use  of  summary  nouns — mentioned  nowhere  in  the 
poem  —  to  encapsulate  content.  "The  Anniversarie"  enhances  Donne's 
paradox  of  the  yearly  return  that  is  truly  a  new  beginning  only  for  the  lovers: 
"All  other  things,  to  their  destruction  draw,  /  Only  our  love  hath  no  decay"  (6- 
7).  Similarly,  the  title  of  "Loves  growth"  captures  the  abstract  idea  that  informs 
the  whole  lyric,  including  its  inspired  final  comparison  of  love  in  the  spring  to 
swelling  taxes:  "And  though  each  spring  doe  adde  to  love  new  heate,  /  As 
princes  doe  in  times  of  action  get  /  New  taxes,  and  remit  them  not  in  peace,  / 
No  winter  shall  abate  the  springs  encrease"  (25-28).  This  same  quality  of  deft 
summarizing  caused  Gardner  to  regard  "The  Expiration,"  as  "a  title  of  genius" 
for  a  lyric  whose  unifying  analogy  is  the  connection  of  breath  and  death.^^  The 
first  half  of  the  poem  represents  an  intake  of  breath,  turning  on  the  conceit  of 
a  farewell  kiss  that  "sucks  two  soules,  and  vapors  both  away"  (2).  In  the  second 
half,  the  speaker  breathes  out,  uttering  the  single  destructive  syllable,  "goe," 
and  thereby  setting  in  motion  the  "expiration"  of  love.  Whether  the  title  of  *The 
Expiration"  was  the  work  of  the  compiler,  the  poet,  or  someone  else,  both  the 
author  and  later  readers  have  been  well  served  by  this  particular  heading. 

"Womans  constancy,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ironic  title,  more  like 
Herbert's  "Deniall"  in  that  it  does  not  summarize  the  entire  argument  of  the 
poem  but  leaves  a  surprise  twist  at  the  end  to  be  discovered  by  the  reader.  In 
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this  case  the  irony  is  that  the  male  speaker  of  the  poem  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
prove  inconstant  as  the  woman:  "against  these  scapes  I  could  /  Dispute,  and 
conquer,  if  I  would,  /  Which  I  abstaine  to  doe,  /  For  by  to  morrow,  I  may  thinke 
so  too."  "The  Sunne  Rising,"  one  of  the  best-known  of  all  Donne's  titles,  also 
lends  an  ironic  touch  to  its  lyric,  emphasizing  both  the  poem' s  challenging  tone 
and  the  ultimate  futility  of  the  challenge.  The  speaker  asserts  the  power  and 
importance  of  his  love  against  the  powers  of  the  sun,  whose  job  is  to  keep  time 
and  to  "warme  the  world."  As  the  sun  rises,  so  does  the  human  voice  that  seeks 
to  arrest  time  and  contract  the  world  into  a  bedroom.  Like  some  of  Donne's 
other  challenge-poems  —  "Death  be  not  pround,"  for  example  —  this  one  is 
brave  try,  but  finally  not  completely  convincing.  Most  readers  find  it  easier  to 
believe  Marvell's  "though  we  cannot  make  our  Sun  /  Stand  still,  yet  we  will 
make  him  run"  (45-46)  than  Donne's  "This  bed  thy  center  is,  these  walls,  thy 
spheare"  (30).^'  "The  Sunne  Rising"  as  a  title  suggests  from  the  outset  that  the 
sunrise  bravado  evoked  in  the  poem  c2innot  really  last,  any  more  than  the  hour 
of  sunrise  can.  The  sun,  in  spite  of  poetic  persuasion,  will  set  tonight  and  rise 
again  tomorrow,  creating  "houres,  dayes,  moneths,  which  are  the  rags  of  time" 
(10)  and  the  enemies  of  love. 

Not  all  Group  II  titles  are  so  appealing.  The  word  "forbidding"  in  "A 
Valediction  forbidding  mourning,"  as  Shawcross  notes,  may  suggest  an 
unpleasantly  authoritarian  attitude  toward  the  beloved.^^  But  if  the  word  had 
such  overtones  in  Donne' s  time,  clearly  the  poetic  culture  around  him  endorsed 
the  implications,  or  we  would  not  have  the  title  at  all.  Perhaps  the  biographical 
Donne  would  have  endorsed  them  as  well.  The  speaker  of  "The  Prohibition" 
warns  his  lover  to  remember  that  he  "forbade"  her  to  love  him.  The  actual 
words  of  that  forbidding,"  however,  are  "Take  heed  of  loving  mee"  (1) 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  poet  thought  of  "forbidding"  or  even  "prohibiting" 
as  less  dictatorial  speech-acts  than  they  seem  to  us  today.  The  word  "mourn- 
ing" in  this  title  also  bothers  Shawcross,  because  he  thinks  it  implies  "commu- 
nication beyond  the  grave."  Yet  this,  too,  is  a  literary  judgment  open  to 
question.  To  many  readers  —  perhaps  to  most  —  "mourning"  in  this  context 
suggests  sorrow,  grief,  or  regret  (the  first  meaning  given  in  the  OED),  with  no 
added  implication  that  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  is  death. 

In  addition  to  quarreling  with  the  appropriateness  of  some  headings  as 
guides  to  the  content  of  Donne's  poems,  Shawcross  also  objects  to  several 
titles  because  they  imply  biographical  connections  that  he  regards  as  mislead- 
ing. He  is  especially  disturbed  by  "A  Hymne  to  Christ,  at  the  Authors  last  going 
into  Germany,"  and  "Twicknam  Garden."  Like  the  geographic  expansion 
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given  to  "The  Primrose"  in  the  1635  edition,  these  titles  direct  readers  to 
specific  events  or  places  associated  with  Donne's  life  but  not  mentioned  in  the 
poems.  If  such  biographical  headings  did  not  originate  with  Donne,  they  have 
more  power  than  titles  like  "The  Expiration"  or  "The  Sunne  Rising"  to  skew 
readers'  perceptions  in  ways  the  poet  did  not  intend.  As  Shawcross  hinself 
shows,  however,  dropping  such  titles  from  print  editions  will  not  stop  scholars 
from  drawing  biographical  inferences  and  communicating  them  to  others,  as 
they  have  in  the  case  of  "The  Autumnal."  This  poem's  supposed  connection 
with  Magdalene  Herbert  derives  in  part  from  titles  such  as  "On  the  Lady 
Herbert  afterwards  Dan  vers,"  which  appears  in  the  Luttrell  and  O'Flahertie 
manuscripts.  Although  this  apparently  biographical  information  has  not  be- 
come part  of  the  standard  title  for  the  poem,  the  association  persists,  fuelled  by 
the  manuscript  headings  and  by  Izaac  Walton' s  biography.  Shawcross  accuses 
the  manuscript  tradition  of  "total  insensitivity"  in  titling  this  poem,  but  does 
not  make  it  clear  why  he  thinks  that  linking  the  poem  to  Magdalene  Herbert  is 
more  insensitive  than  any  other  connection. ^^  Perhaps  modem  taste  finds 
insensitivity  in  the  poem  itself,  which  dwells  on  the  spent  passions  and  grave- 
like  wrinkles  of  a  woman  of  fifty. 

At  the  end  of  his  article  Shawcross  proposes  editorial  guidelines  that  show 
how  his  intentionalist  position  softens  as  it  moves  toward  practical  prescrip- 
tion. An  editor' s  first  step  in  choosing  titles  for  Donne' s  poems,  he  says,  should 
be 

to  ascertain  what  might  have  been  Donne's  title  (there  may  be  few  beyond 
the  generic  and  the  verse  letter  forms);  second,  to  accept  well-known  titles 
if  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  substance  of  the  poem  and  are  obvious 
possibilities  (like  'The  Flea'  );  third,  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  two  others, 
to  employ  a  well-known  title  that  might  have  been  Donne's  but  without 
whatever  questionable  additions  might  have  accrued  (like  *  A  Valediction'  ); 
and  fourth,  to  omit  titles  and  give  only  a  short  form  of  the  first  line.^ 

Following  these  guidelines,  an  editor  could  keep  many  titles  that  probably  did 
not  originate  with  Donne  if,  in  the  editor's  judgment,  they  were  "obvious 
possibilities"  and  did  not  "conflict  with  the  substance  of  the  poem."  For  some 
editors,  the  obvious  possibilities  would  not  include  "The  Baite"  or  "A 
Valediction  forbidding  mourning,"  but  for  others  they  would.  One  editor 
might  consider  Donne  "insensitive"  to  write  a  poem  about  the  wrinkles  of  a 
woman  only  five  years  his  senior,  while  another  might  not. 

In  short,  an  editor  who  followed  Shawcross' s  intentionalist  guidelines 
might  end  up  with  titles  that  differed- very  little  from  those  selected  by  one  who 
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believed  with  McGann  that  an  author's  intentions  should  not  be  the  only 
standard  by  which  editorial  choices  are  made.  Without  new  evidence,  neither 
editor  would  be  able  to  say  which  titles,  if  any,  Donne  intended  to  give  his 
poems.  The  main  difference  would  be  that  the  intentionalist  editor  would  try 
to  explain  title  choices  by  talking  only  about  what  Donne  might  have  wanted 
or  about  what  the  poem  seems  to  want,  while  the  editor  oriented  to  social 
interaction  would  be  free  to  bring  in  facts  both  about  Donne's  literary 
environment  and  about  the  modem  literary  environment  in  which  the  editing 
takes  place. 

The  intentionalist  approach  produces  choices  that  must  be  justified  by 
how  closely  they  approach  the  traditional  goal  of  scholarly  editing  —  to 
reconstruct,  insofar  as  possible,  what  the  author  would  have  wanted.  Editions 
of  Donne's  poems  based  on  this  goal  tend  to  de-emphasize  the  many  interme- 
diaries who  stand  between  Donne  and  his  modem  audience,  and  thus  to  allow 
the  titles  to  signify  the  sames  kinds  of  authorial  gestures  as  the  titles  of  a  poet 
like  Jonson,  who  prepared  his  own  work  for  publication.  Nor  would  dropping 
all  titles  or  substituting  shortened  first  lines  solve  the  problem.  An  edition  that 
omitted  titles  but  continued  to  rely  entirely  on  intentionalist  assumptions 
would  imply  by  those  very  assumptions  that  Donne  must  have  wanted  his 
poems  to  have  no  titles,  and  this  seems  even  less  likely  than  the  implication  left 
by  the  older  editions  that  he  wanted  them  to  have  the  titles  they  have  now.^^ 

The  interactionist  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  would  acknowledge  that 
Donne' s  authorial  self  grows  out  of  different  circumstances  than  those  of  other 
poets  and  may  demand  different  ways  of  reading.  The  interactionist  editor 
might  follow  the  intentionalists  in  using  titles  that  reflect  neither  the  known 
choices  of  the  author  nor  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts  —  "Loves  growth" 
rather  than  "Spring,"  "The  Expiration"  instead  of  "Valediction"  or  a  Latinized 
equivalent,  "The  Sunne  Rising"  rather  than  ''Ad  Solemn  Unlike  earlier  editors, 
however,  the  interactionist  would  emphasize  that  choosing  these  titles  consti- 
tutes an  expansion  of  Donne's  authorial  persona  to  include  the  literary 
judgments  of  some  of  the  poet's  friends  and  earliest  readers  as  well  as  those  of 
the  editor.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  modem  readers  would  deal  with  the  traditional 
titles  if  they  appeared  in  an  edition  where  the  transmission  history  of  the  poems 
and  the  literary  views  of  the  editor  became  part  of  the  conceptual  justification 
for  the  text  instead  of  remaining  coded  and  dormant  in  the  scholarly  apparatus 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  spite  of  the  theorizing  of  interactionists  like 
McGann,  we  have  little  experience  of  such  an  edition.  Literary  editing  remains 
a  conservative  activity,  and  editors  who  depart  too  radically  from  accepted 
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practice  run  the  risk  of  alienating  their  audience. 

It  may  be  that  reading  practices  will  have  to  change  before  editing 
practices  can.  Such  changes  are  already  at  work  in  the  case  of  "Shakespeare," 
a  word  that  now  signifies  to  some  readers  the  name  of  a  biographical  individual 
and  his  artistic  environment  rather  than  of  the  individual  alone.  Perhaps 
"Donne"— the  author  of  "The  Baite,"  "The  broken  heart,"  and  "A  Valediction 
forbidding  mourning"  —  could  be  reconceived  along  the  lines  of  this  newly 
distributed  "Shakespeare."  Such  a  shift  in  perception  might  mean  that  readers 
would  want  separate  editions  of  important  manuscript  collections  of  Donne's 
poems.  It  might  also  create  a  demand  for  eclectic  editions  aimed  more  at 
representing  a  tradition  than  an  individual  talent.  Either  option  could  involve 
an  editor's  explicitly  selecting  non-Donnean  titles,  thereby  recognizing  that 
the  authorial  persona  represented  in  the  edition  extends  beyond  the  biographi- 
cal author.  Such  an  editorial  procedure  has  two  things  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  practices  of  the  interactive  literary  subculture  to  which 
Donne  chose  to  belong,  and  it  offers  an  alternative  for  editors  and  readers  who 
can  no  longer  believe  in  pure  intentionalism.  When  we  explain  Donne's 
authorial  personality  in  part  by  pointing  to  his  witty,  "metaphysical"  titles  and 
then  acknowledge  that  many  readers  over  several  centuries  have  shared 
responsibility  for  those  titles,  we  also  acknowledge  openly  that  Donne,  or  at 
least  Distributed  Donne,  is  partly  us. 
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René  Hoven.  Lexique  de  la  prose  latine  de  la  Renaissance.  Leiden  -  New  York 
-  Cologne,  E.  J.  Brill,  1994.  Pp.  xxxii,  427. 

Dans  un  contexte  d*intérêt  croissant  pour  les  études  néo-latines,  l'ouvrage  de  René 
Hoven  veut  remédier  pour  sa  part  au  "manque  criant  d' instruments  de  travail  adéquats" 
déploré  par  le  chercheur  comme  par  l'étudiant;  il  se  limite,  comme  le  titre  l'indique, 
à  la  prose  de  la  Renaissance,  première  période,  la  plus  féconde  et  de  loin,  de  la 
littérature  néo-latine.  Il  laisse  à  d'autres  l'examen  du  vocabulaire  poétique. 

D'un  maniement  facile,  le  Lexique  de  la  prose  latine  de  la  Renaissance,  auquel 
les  éditions  E. J.  Brill  "offrent  l'enseigne  prestigieuse  de  leur  Maison:  Tuta  sub  aegide 
Pallas''  répond  à  toutes  les  normes  qui  puissent  lui  garantir  une  intéressante  longévité: 
papier  résistant,  carton  fort,  toile  de  qualité,  gardes  solides,  etc.  Il  est  avant  tout,  dans 
sa  démarche  et  dans  son  contenu  intellectuels,  d'une  clarté  exemplaire,  d'une  saine 
pédagogie  et  d'une  haute  vertu  didactique. 

J'entends  par  là  que  le  lexique  lui-même  (pp.  1-388),  à  la  suite  du  mot  recensé, 
aligne  toujours  selon  leur  ordre  et  leur  nature  les  données  les  plus  constantes  qui  le 
concernent:  lasignification,l'auteur,l'oeuvre,l'origine,lepremieremploioulapremière 
acception  selon  le  cas,  etc.  Ainsi  se  trouve  reproduit  en  toute  fidélité  le  modèle  initial  décrit 
dans  l'introduction  (pp.  vii-xiii).  On  comprend,  du  même  coup,  le  sens  et  l'utilité  que 
peuvent  avoir  pour  l'usager  les  trois  types  de  repères  soigneusement  disposés  qui 
complètent  ces  premières  pages:  "Auteurs  et  textes  latins  de  la  Renaissance"  (pp.  xiv- 
xxvii),  "Abréviations  et  signes  conventionnels"  (pp.  xxix-xxx),  "Bibliographie"  (pp. 
xxxi-xxxii).  Pour  faire  bonne  mesure  en  un  supplément  bienvenu,  des  "listes  annexes 
récapitulatives"  (pp.  389-427)  regroupent,  pour  répondre  à  des  besoins  plus  particuliers, 
qui  des  mots  d'origine  non-latine,  qui  des  diminutifs,  qui  des  mots  classés  d' après  certains 
suffixes  ou  terminaisons;  trois  séries  qui  se  divisent  et  subdivisent  encore  à  l'envi,  avec 
une  insistance  qui  va  de  soi,  dans  la  première,  sur  les  mots  d'origine  grecque. 

Bref,  le  "Lexique"  est  de  consultation  aisée,  parce  que  le  fil  conducteur  y  est 
défini  sans  équivoque  et  que  l'exécution  y  répond  exactement  à  l'intention:  le  vocable 
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identifié  comme  une  "création  néo-latine"  —  mot  nouveau  ou  doté  d'acception 
nouvelle  —  reconduit,  par  des  étapes  connues,  au  créateur,  à  l'oeuvre,  à  l'édition,  à  la 
page,  sinon  parfois  même  à  la  ligne. 

Mais  qu'est-ce,  au  juste,  qu'une  création  néo-latine?  En  d'autres  termes,  com- 
ment cerner  de  frontières  précises  le  domaine  que  l' on  entend  couvrir?  Car  l' instrument 
proposé  ne  doit  pas  faire  double  emploi  avec  un  autre  existant  déjà,  ni  empiéter 
inconsidérément  sur  les  terres  d' autrui.  C'était  là  sans  doute  le  vrai  défi,  au  regard 
duquel  être  simplement  logique  et  conséquent  avec  soi-même  peut  paraître  encore 
d'un  mérite  assez  mince.  Délimiter  son  sujet  propre,  établir  fermement  son  postulat  sur 
des  bases  historiques  solides  et  sur  les  distinctions  essentielles:  latins  classique,  tardif 
et  médiéval  —  ancêtres  présumés  du  néo-latin  — ,  telle  est  la  difficulté  dont  la  solution 
exigeait  les  dons  de  l' enseignant  et  le  savoir  de  l'érudit.  À  elle  s' attaquent  les  premières 
pages  de  réintroduction,"  les  plus  persuasives  et  les  plus  instructives. 

C'est,  de  plus,  le  grand  mérite  de  René  Hoven  d'avoir  donné  leur  juste  place  en 
son  Lexique  à  chacune  des  trois  traditions  classique,  patristique  et  médiévale,  dans 
lesquelles  s'enracine  le  développement  du  néo-latin  de  la  Renaissance.  Certes,  le  latin 
classique  est  omniprésent  chez  les  humanistes,  même  philosophes.  Leur  écriture,  en 
général,  sert  de  véhicule  à  une  littérature  qui  promeut  l'éducation  classique  et  se  doit 
de  donner  sans  cesse  l'exemple.  À  ce  sujet,  René  Hoven  était  bien  conscient  de  n'  avoir 
pas  à  réinventer  la  roue.  C'est  en  toute  modestie,  à  la  fois,  et  en  toute  vérité,  qu'il 
présente  son  Lexique  comme  un  simple  supplément  au  Dictionnaire  latin-français  de 
Félix  Gaffiot,  d'un  usage  si  répandu,  et  qui,  "pour  le  latin  de  l'Antiquité,  répond  dans 
une  large  mesure  aux  mêmes  critères"  (exigences  scientifiques  et  consultation  aisée). 
C'est  là,  du  moins,  le  seul  dictionnaire  qu'il  avoue  prendre  pour  base,  ce  qui  ne 
l'empêche  pas  de  situer  son  propre  ouvrage  avec  un  surcroît  de  précision  en  rapport 
avec  la  littérature  lexicologique  existante.  Des  8  500  mots  que  compte  son  Lexique,  7 100 
ne  sont  pas  signalés  par  Gaffiot,  même  si  l'on  peut  supposer  aisément  qu'un  grand  nombre 
d'entre  eux  se  greffent,  par  composition  ou  dérivation,  sur  des  mots  du  latin  classique. 
Mais  les  1  400  mots  qui  restent,  définis  comme  des  "acceptions  nouvelles"  d'un  mot 
existant  déjà  dans  le  latin  classique  appellent  des  remarques  particulièrement  intéressantes, 
en  continuité  directe  avec  les  propos  précédents  sur  les  "ancêtres  présumés"  du  néo-latin. 

Gaffiot  ayant  consacré  son  effort  principal  à  un  inventaire  exhaustif,  si  possible, 
des  mots  de  la  langue  classique,  l'on  peut  raisonnablement  s'attendre  à  ne  pas  trouver 
chez  les  humanistes  un  seul  de  ces  vocables  qu'il  n'ait  pas  répertorié.  C'est  à  peine  si 
le  Thesaurus  linguae  latinae  complété,  pour  les  dernières  lettres  de  l'alphabet,  par  le 
Totius  latinitatis  Lexicon  de  Forcellini,  permet  de  le  prendre  en  défaut  pour  30  mots 
du  latin  classique  dotés  d'une  "acception  nouvelle,"  le.  devenue  ou  redevenue 
courante  chez  les  humanistes,  après  avoir  été  attestée,  plus  ou  moins  exceptionnellement, 
par  quelque  auteur  latin  de  la  période  classique. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  du  latin  tardif,  dont  Gaffiot  ne  se  fait  qu'un  objectif  secondaire, 
allant  même  jusqu'à  le  qualifier  de  "latin  de  la  décadence,"  l'on  peut  s'attendre  à 
trouver  dans  le  Lexique  un  nombre  notablement  plus  grand  de  ces  "acceptions 
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nouvelles."  En  fait,  Hoven  nous  en  signale  850,  "après  recours  au  Thesaurus  et  au  dit 
supplément,  ainsi  qu'aux  ouvrages  de  A.  Biaise  (I  -Dictionnaire  latin-français  des 
auteurs  chrétiens)  et  d' A.  Souter  (A  Glossary  of  Later  Latin  to  600  A.D.)."  Nombre 
nettement  plus  élevé,  mais  qui  n'a  rien  d'étonnant:  nous  sommes  à  l'époque  des  Pères 
de  l'Église,  "dont  les  oeuvres  ont  été  lues  abondamment  à  la  Renaissance." 

L'étonnant,  c'est  que  le  nombre  de  ces  "acceptions  nouvelles"  atteint  les  1  600 
pour  le  latin  médiéval.  À  signaler  aussi  qu'elles  sont  des  mieux  attestées,  grâce  à 
l'effort  considérable  déployé  en  ces  dernières  années  pour  en  explorer  le  vocabulaire 
"extrêmement  diversifié."  Cinq  dictionnaires  sont  alors  mis  à  contribution  pour  ce 
travail  de  rigueur  et  de  minutie:  ceux,  respectivement,  de  Niermeyer,  Biaise  (Biaise  H), 
Baxter,  Fuchs  et  du  Cange.  N'est-il  pas  dès  lors  évident  que  l'originalité  du  néo-latin 
de  la  Renaissance  est  avant  tout  d'ordre  sémantique,  et  que  le  Lexique  de  René  Hoven 
a  pu  le  manifester  en  retraçant  avec  un  tel  soin  "la  période  de  la  latinité  où  tel  mot  a 
été  employé  pour  la  première  fois  dans  un  tel  sens  donné?" 

Dans  cet  ouvrage,  donc,  le  premier  du  genre,  il  faut  louer  le  courage  et,  plus  encore, 
l'intelligence  du  pionnier.  Parmi  tant  d'auteurs  appartenant  à  toute  l'Europe  occidentale 
et  centrale,  Hoven  pouvait  certes  dénombrer  quelques  ''minores''  dont  il  lui  suffisait  de 
"lire  quelques  pages  présentées  dans  des  anthologies":  histoire  d'élargir  l'éventail  et  de 
mieux  faire  réaliser  l'extrême  variété  des  genres  explorés,  comme  des  différentes  régions 
où  fleurit  l'humanisme.  Mais  imagine-t-on  la  somme  de  labeur  nécessaire  à  qui  veut 
dépouiller  les  Opera  omnia  d'Érasme,  de  More,  de  Pic,  de  Budé,  de  Luther,  etc. 

Fruit  d' un  "travail  individuel  de  longue  haleine,"  le  Lexique  vaut  plus  encore  pour 
les  questions  pertinentes  qu'il  a  su  poser  à  tous  ces  textes,  pour  la  distinction  qu'il  a 
su  faire  entre  les  deux  groupes  de  créations  linguistiques  qui  le  composent,  ainsi 
qu'entre  les  traitements  différents  que  chacun  requiert.  Repérer  une  bonne  quantité  de 
néologismes  dans  la  prose  de  la  Renaissance  n'est  peut-être  pas  le  plus  difficile,  même 
si  le  Lexique  peut  en  tirer  sa  plus  grande  utilité  dans  l'immédiat.  Ils  prolifèrent,  par 
exemple,  sous  la  plume  de  Budé,  qui  en  est  sans  doute  le  plus  grand  fournisseur,  pour 
trois  raisons  bien  simples:  plus  que  personne  de  son  temps,  il  connaît  de  façon  très 
concrète  —  et  tient  sans  cesse  à  nous  le  rappeler  —  tant  le  grec  que  les  institutions 
romaines  — juridiques  surtout  —  et  les  normes  courantes  selon  lesquelles  se  font  en 
latin  et  en  grec  la  dérivation,  la  composition  et  transformation  des  mots.  Le  moment 
venu  de  classer  en  catégories  distinctes  ses  inventions  verbales  et  celles  de  ses  pairs, 
les  dites  "Listes  annexes  récapitulatives"  suffisent  amplement.  C'est  affaire  de 
morphologie  pure  et  simple.  Quand  il  s'agit,  par  contre,  d'acceptions  nouvelles,  c'est 
affaire  de  sémantique.  Chaque  cas  devient  facilement  un  cas  d'espèce,  dont  l'origine 
plus  mystérieuse  doit  remonter  au-delà  des  conventions  grammaticales  et  des 
réminiscences  littéraires.  L'enquête,  ici,  s'alimente  à  l'histoire,  surtout  à  celle  de  la 
pensée.  C'est  pour  l'avoir  si  bien  menée,  croirions-nous,  que  René  Hoven,  en  son 
Lexique,  fait  beaucoup  plus  que  compléter  le  Gaffiot,  n'en  déplaise  à  sa  modestie. 

ROLAND  GALIBOIS,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 
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A.  Th.  van  Deursen.  Plain  Lives  in  a  Golden  Age:  Popular  Culture,  Religion 
and  Society  in  Seventeeth-Century  Holland,  trans.  Maarten  Ultee.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1991.  Pp.  ix,  408, 45  illus. 

Originally  published  in  Dutch  in  four  volumes  between  1978  and  1981,  A.  Th.  van 
Deursen's  magisterial  study  of  ordinary  people  living  in  seventeenth-century  Holland 
reaffirms  the  uniqueness  of  the  tiny  Dutch  Republic,  most  especially  the  province  of 
Holland,  the  Republic's  economic  and  political  centre.  In  this  respect  his  work  is 
supported  by  Simon  Schama's  The  Embarassment  of  Riches.  Van  Deursen,  however, 
is  much  more  concerned  with  ordinary  folk  rather  than  the  middle  and  upper  strata  of 
Dutch  society  which  populate  Schama's  analysis.  Schama's  study,  moreover,  was 
based  heavily  on  a  creative  interpretation  of  the  visual  images  of  early  modem  Dutch 
society.  Although  also  lavishly  illustrated,  van  Deursen's  study  concentrates  on  social 
analysis  of  the  available  written  records,  such  as  tax  assessment  roles,  state  regula- 
tions, reformed  synod  minutes,  court  records  and  literature.  His  use  of  travellers' 
accounts,  rhetorician  plays,  and  pamphlets  is  especially  well  balanced.  This  translation 
of  van  Deursen's  work  provides  English  readers  with  an  empirically  solid  counterpoint 
to  Schama's  imaginative  interpretation. 

Plain  Lives  is  divided  into  four  major  parts  and  seventeen  chapters.  In  many  of 
these  analysis  of  specific  topics  begins  with  a  remark  about  Hollanders  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  seventeenth-century  observers.  Van  Deursen  then  plumbs  the  available 
sources  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  cited  commentary.  He  thereby  shows  how  the 
experiences  of  ordinary  Hollanders  were  distinctive,  usually  in  a  positive  way,  from 
those  of  their  contemporaries  living  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe. 

In  Part  One,  "Daily  Bread,"  van  Deursen  notes  how  difficult  life  was  for 
Holland's  ordinary  artisans,  journeymen,  farmers,  sailors  and  soldiers.  However, 
when  compared  with  other  Europeans  the  Dutch  were  far  better  off,  and  knew  it.  For 
one  thing,  seventeenth-century  Hollanders  no  longer  faced  the  prospect  of  starving  to 
death.  Poverty  there  was,  but  aside  from  the  miserable  sea  villages  with  their  numerous 
widows  and  orphans,  various  means  of  poor  relief  kept  most  of  the  poor  above  the  level 
of  abject  poverty  faced  elsewhere. 

In  Part  Two,  "Popular  Culture,"  van  Deursen  discusses  ordinary  women,  men, 
and  children.  He  acknowledges  that  his  discussion  of  women  is  limited  by  the  sources 
to  an  analysis  of  women's  relationship  with  men.  Even  so,  he  is  able  to  conclude  that 
the  position  of  married  Dutch  women  was  far  more  favourable  "than  that  of 
unemancipated  groups  in  early  modem  times."  Dutch  women  surprised  foreign 
visitors  with  their  independence  of  spirit,  epitomised  by  their  unsuppressible  love  of 
dancing.  His  discussion  of  male  culture  is  richer,  describing  the  Dutch  man's  penchant 
for  drinking,  smoking,  betting  and  fighting.  As  with  women  in  their  dancing  halls,  it 
was  in  the  beer  hall  and  tobacco  house  that  the  Dutchman  was  able  to  act  as  he  himself 
chose,  again  despite  the  heavy  moralizing  of  preachers  and  writers.  Children  of 
Holland  seem  to  have  had  decent  access  to  basic  education,  and  literacy  rates  were 
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probably  higher  than  the  European  standard. 

What  did  ordinary  Dutch  people  read?  Edifying  literature,  popular  books  for 
relaxation,  and  the  ubiquitous  pamphlet.  Van  Deursen's  discussion  of  the  historical 
usefulness  of  this  last  form  of  printed  communication  is  judicious.  He  affirms  that 
while  the  audience  of  the  pamphlet  was  "the  common  man,"  its  intent  was  to  change 
opinion.  Pamphlet  writers  had  no  intention  of  presenting  a  balanced  view  of  their 
subject;  instead,  their  goal  was  to  simplify  issues  and  make  caricatures  of  their 
opponents.  Pamphlets  help  us  understand  the  kind  of  arguments  which  propagandists 
believed  would  work  best  with  the  common  people. 

In  Part  Three,  "People  and  Government,"  van  Deursen  discusses  the  nature  of 
political  life  in  Holland.  Rule  by  aristocratic  regents  was  clearly  atypical  for  seven- 
teenth-century Europe,  and  exercised  a  profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  ordinary 
Hollanders.  For  most  commoners  the  stadholders  fulfilled  a  nearly  monarchical  role 
and  no  one  conceived  of  the  Republic's  society  as  democratic,  a  form  of  government 
regarded  as  dangerous  by  all  Dutch  writers.  Instead,  the  regents  were  expected  to  be 
men  of  quality  and  wealth.  While  pamphleteers  constantly  accused  regents  of  corrupt 
administration  of  public  finances,  only  two  things  could  cause  Dutch  folk  to  rise  up 
against  their  rulers:  concerns  about  the  faith  and  fears  regarding  money.  Only  small-scale 
tax  and  bread  riots  broke  out  in  Golden- Age  Holland  and  even  in  these,  suspicions  of  class 
favouritism  had  to  be  added  to  an  increase  in  taxation  for  action  to  be  taken.  Overall, 
Hollanders  bore  a  relatively  fair  tax  burden,  for  in  the  Republic  urbanités  paid  their  due 
along  with  the  rural  estates  and  there  was  no  legally  exempted  social  class. 

Plain  Lives'  last  section,  "Hell  and  Heaven,"  describes  religious  beliefs  within 
seventeenth-century  Holland,  beginning  with  a  rather  cursory  examination  of  popular 
belief,  and  then  moving  to  separate  chapters  on  the  appeal  and  success  of  the  Calvinist, 
Catholic,  and  Mennonite  churches.  As  for  most  early  modern  Europeans,  Hollanders* 
beliefs  were  dominated  by  fears  of  unseen  forces,  such  as  the  Devil,  magic  and  witches. 
What  distinguished  residents  of  the  Dutch  Republic  from  other  Europeans,  however, 
was  the  religious  freedom  of  choice  available  to  them.  The  Republic' s  government  did 
not  apply  any  significant  pressure  on  its  subjects  to  choose  in  favour  of  the  privileged 
reformed  church  (never  a  State  Church).  Calvinist  leaders  made  the  standards  for 
membership  in  the  Reformed  Church  very  high,  and  it  remained  a  growing  and  privileged 
minority  of  Holland's  population.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  initial  persecution  of  their 
priests,  the  Catholics  not  only  survived,  with  the  work  of  enthusiastic  lay  women  and 
tireless  clerical  leaders,  adjusted  to  existence  within  a  Protestant  land. 

Van  Deursen  concludes  that  "between  the  privileges  of  the  reformed  church  and 
the  rich  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  the  Mennonites  "remained  stuck  as  a 
curious  variation."  The  Mennonite  community  suffered  from  the  low  intellectual  level 
of  its  leaders,  from  its  teachings  which  "went  against  the  grain  of  the  age,"  and  by  its 
lack  of  social  status.  Without  strong  doctrinal  control,  with  its  heritage  of  spiritualism, 
the  Mennonite  community  fell  prey  to  sectarian  divisiveness.  At  this  point  in  his 
narrative  van  Deursen's  evident  distaste  for  the  non-confessional  Anabaptist  tradition 
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becomes  rather  obtrusive.  Certainly  more  recent  scholarship  on  the  experience  and 
social  make-up  of  seventeenth-century  Mennonites  is  much  less  negative. 

This  point  leads  us  to  the  one  major  drawback  of  van  Deursen's  important  study, 
one  that  is  likely  not  his  fault.  Why  did  it  take  ten  years  to  see  the  work  appear  in  English 
translation?  Van  Deursen's  excellent  and  balanced  analysis  of  Dutch  society  deserves 
to  have  had  an  international  audience  much  sooner.  Research  conducted  by  Dutch 
scholars  on  popular  religion,  culture  and  witchcraft,  for  example,  has  virtually 
exploded  in  the  last  decade.  As  a  result,  some  of  Plain  Lives*  conclusions  seem 
outdated  by  the  fascinating  findings  published  since  1981. 

On  the  whole,  however,  van  Deursen*s  study  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  those 
interested  in  understanding  the  world  that  was  early  modem  Netherlands.  Written  in  a 
highly  readable  and  engaging  fashion,  marvellously  blending  anecdotal  and  scientific 
evidence,  Plain  Lives  provides  a  solid  evidentiary  basis  for  arguing  that  the  experience 
of  early  modem  Dutch  people  diverged  considerably  from  that  of  their  contemporaries 
elsewhere.  Students  of  European  social  history  will  find  it  a  well-documented  study 
proving  that  the  experience  of  common  people  in  that  period  was  not  uniformly  bleak. 

GARY  K.  WATTE,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


David  Potter.  War  and  Government  in  the  French  Provinces.  Picardy  1470- 
1560.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993.  Pp.  xv,  393. 

That  war  has  always  played  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  nation-states  can  be 
considered  a  truism.  In  fact,  so  widely  recognized  is  this  idea  that  one  can  easily  overlook 
the  impact  of  military  operations  during  the  Renaissance,  when  frequent  conflicts 
between  dynastic  states  were  the  norm.  In  his  book,  David  Potter  shows  that  wars  might 
very  well  have  moulded  early  modem  France  in  more  than  one  way.  He  goes  as  far  as  to 
say  that  "the  initial  phase  of  'absolutist'  state-building  from  the  mid-fifteenth  to  the  mid- 
sixteenth  centuries  can  be  seen  as  the  engagement  of  state  power  in  the  construction  of 
a  war  machine  adequate  for  participation  in  large-scale  dynastic  conflict"  (p.  3).  Although 
this  work  does  not  demonstrate  clearly  the  specificity  of  that  period  for  the  development 
of  the  French  State — one  could  easily  apply  Potter's  argument  to  the  reigns  of  Philip  TV 
or  Louis  Xin  —  its  examination  of  the  effects  of  war  on  Picardy  is  still  very  interesting. 
For  much  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Picardy  was  controlled  by  the  English  or  the 
Burgundians.  Wars  against  England,  Burgundy  and  the  Habsburgs  helped  transform 
this  region  into  a  French  province  tightly  checked  by  the  central  government.  This 
process  was  made  through  the  constmction  of  a  military  superstmcture,  as  the  crown 
needed  to  have  complete  control  over  what  was  happening  in  border  regions.  The 
Franco-Burgundian  Wars  of  1470-1493  gave  Picardy  to  the  French  kingdom,  although 
no  stable  border  was  set  by  the  Treaty  of  Senlis  of  23  May  1493.  Inducements  and 
pressures  helped  Lx)uis  XI  win  over  the  allegiance  of  the  Picards  during  that  time. 
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Grants  of  lands,  pensions,  governorships  and  court  posts  were  offered  in  large  number 
to  the  nobles  while  the  cities  saw  their  privileges  confirmed  and,  quite  often,  were  freed 
from  taxation.  As  the  nobility  was  neither  independent  from  the  crown  nor  self- 
sufficient  (in  saying  that.  Potter  positions  himself  convincingly  against  views  ex- 
pressed among  others  by  Kristen  Neuschel  and  Ariette  Jouanna),  local  aristocrats  were 
incorporated  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  both  on  the  provincial  and  the  central 
levels.  The  role  of  the  governor,  a  post  occupied  for  most  of  this  period  by  members 
of  the  Bourbon- Vendôme  family,  was  important  since  the  omnipresence  of  war  greatly 
increased  the  size  of  the  army  stationed  in  Picardy.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
suggested  by  Robert  Harding,  Potter  argues  that  war  did  not  tend  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  governor's  power  in  the  interest  of  the  crown. 

Picardy  was  the  French  province  most  affected  by  wars  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  grim  situation  translated  into  murders,  house-burnings  and 
pillaging.  But  these  circumstances  did  not  alter  the  province's  fideUty  to  the  crown  or  to 
France.  As  Potter  points  out,  "the  most  surprising  result  of  this  appraisal  is  that  there  was 
not  more  evidence  of  rebelliousness  on  the  part  of  a  population  which  was  the  most 
heavily  affected  by  war"  (p.  23 1  ).  The  author  suggests  that  this  might  be  explained  in  part 
by  massive  tax  reductions  granted  by  the  crown.  This  is  not  entirely  convincing,  however, 
as  Potter  fails  to  take  into  account  illegal  levies  made  by  the  troops.  One  could  argue  that 
the  large  number  of  soldiers  stationed  in  the  region  made  revolts  quite  hazardous  or  that 
a  change  of  allegiance  to  the  Habsburgs  could  not  guarantee  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
population.  It  might  be  said  also  that  the  population  was  used  to  war,  an  argument  that 
could  counter  Jeremy  Black's  recent  statement  that  the  endemic  character  of  violence  in 
early  modem  Europe  could  explain  the  large  number  of  conflicts  during  that  period. 

In  1559,  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrésis  finally  settled  many  disputes  on  the  nature 
of  Picardy' s  boundaries.  According  to  Potter,  it  was  the  earliest  attempt  to  define,  or 
perhaps  even  discover  with  a  large  degree  of  clarity  a  French  boundary.  Of  course,  this 
exercise  did  not  free  the  region  from  future  wars.  As  early  as  1595,  the  province  was  the 
theatre  of  yet  another  conflict  between  France  and  Spain.  Potter's  study  stops  in  1560, 
which  prevents  him  from  examining  over  a  longer  term  the  fidelity  of  the  Picards  and  their 
province  to  the  French  crown.  The  Wars  of  reUgion  and  Spain's  involvement  with  them 
changed  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  realms,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
study  the  war  of  1595-1597  in  Picardy  with  all  the  insights  brought  forward  by  Potter  in 
his  interesting  book,  rich  in  archival  sources.  Such  a  work  would  give  us  information  on 
the  solidity  of  the  superstructure  built  by  earlier  kings  to  bind  Picardy  to  France. 

Potter's  study  deals  mainly  with  administrative  history.  The  absence  of  "politics" 
from  it  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Potter  shows,  for  example,  that  the  French  kings  had 
to  offer  jobs  or  privileges  to  the  nobles  and  the  municipalities  to  have  them  join  the 
party.  But  what  was  the  message  —  if  any  —  associated  with  these  gifts?  Were  the 
Picards  invited  to  join  a  realm,  a  nation,  a  State,  or  did  they  become  simply  the  clients 
of  one  person:  the  French  King?  To  answer  that  question  would  give  us  some 
interesting  information  about  the  degree  of  national  consciousness  in  France  at  the  turn 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  would  tell  us  much  about  the  transition  from  the  feudal 
to  the  modern  state.  This  raises  a  bigger  question:  must  the  modern  state  be  examined 
through  its  new  institutions,  as  Potter  seems  to  imply,  or  through  the  message  and  the 
ideology  that  lay  behind  those  institutions?  The  answer  lies  probably  somewhere  in  the 
middle,  as  administrative  history  cannot  be  totally  separated  from  political  history. 

MICHEL  DE  WAELE,  McGill  University 


David  Quint.  Epic  and  Empire:  Politics  and  Generic  Form  from  Virgil  to 
Milton.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1993.  Pp.  x,  433. 

Attempts  to  construct  a  genealogy  of  the  epic  from  Virgil  to  Milton  have  often  led  to 
ahistorical  narratives  sustained  by  formalistic  readings  of  individual  poems.  While 
such  readings  are  valuable  for  their  rigorous  textual  analysis,  their  tendency  to 
privilege  the  text  over  context  elides  the  cultural  matrix  in  which  overtly  political 
works  are  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  efforts  to  uncover  the  politics  of  a  given  poem 
are  frequently  reduced  to  tracing  topical  allusions:  this  approach  isolates  the  text  from 
its  literary  history,  from  the  intertextual  web  so  crucial  to  the  study  of  epic.  Negotiating 
between  these  critical  positions  is  David  Quint's  Epic  and  Empire:  Politics  and 
Generic  Form  from  Virgil  to  Milton,  which  combines  close  attention  to  the  formal 
qualities  of  the  genre  with  an  astute  awareness  of  the  politics  informing  individual 
texts.  While  Quint's  study  of  what  he  figures  as  the  two  rival  traditions  of  epic  poetry 
—  the  Virgilian  epic  of  imperial  conquest  and  the  Lucanian  epic  of  vanquished 
republican  or  antimonarchical  forces  —  focuses  predominantly  on  narrative  form,  his 
focus  is  sharpened  by  an  examination  of  what  Fredric  Jameson  calls  the  "ideology  of 
form,"  that  is,  the  political  meanings  and  contexts  embedded  in  form. 

Quint's  attention  to  the  relation  between  politics  and  generic  form  is  manifest  in  his 
insightful  reading  of  the  Aeneid,  a  text  which  "encodes"  and  "transmits"  an  imperial  epic 
tradition.  Drawing  upon  the  two  types  of  narrative  offered  by  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
that  of  epic  and  romance.  Quint  notes  that  the  Aene/J  establishes  a  generic  hierarchy,  for 
the  first  six  books  are  modelled  on  the  Odyssey,  while  the  last  half  of  the  poem  recuperates 
an  Diadic  narrative  which  drives  towards  ideological  closure.  Throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  poem  the  Trojans  seemed  doomed  to  repeat  their  role  as  losers,  as  is  evident  in  their 
endless  and  aimless  wandering.  Drawing  on  Freud's  concept  of  the  "repetition  compul- 
sion," which  states  that  the  victim  of  an  earlier  trauma  may  either  neurotically  re-enact  his 
victimization  over  and  over  again  or  replay  the  original  situation  in  order  to  recreate  and 
master  it.  Quint  notes  that  Aeneas'  initial  regressive  wandering  betrays  the  former 
obsessive  repetition  of  the  past.  In  the  last  half  of  the  poem,  however,  Actium  functions 
as  a  replay  of  Troy,  a  replay,  moreover,  which  undoes  the  past  and  transforms  Aeneas 
from  a  romance  wanderer  to  an  epic  conqueror.  Thus  the  Aeneid  invests  narrative  form 
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with  political  meaning:  a  linear,  teleological  narrative  functions  as  a  powerful  political 
tool  used  to  fashion  national  history  and  glorify  imperial  Rome. 

Quint  is  a  subtle  reader  not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but  also  of  the  rhetoric  of  empire  and 
the  representation  of  race  and  gender,  as  is  evident  in  his  detailed  discussion  of  the 
description  of  Aeneas'  shield.  Quint  notes  that  "on  the  centre  of  the  shield  of  Aeneas  is 
an  ideology  of  empire  that  informs  the  Aeneid  and  that  Virgil  bequeathed  to  subsequent 
literary  epic"  (21).  By  identifying  Antony  with  the  East,  Virgil  distinguishes  the  forces 
of  Augustus  from  those  of  his  rival.  As  the  civil  war  between  Romans  is  transformed  into 
a  war  of  foreign  conquest  there  arises  a  process  of  "othering"  in  which  a  distinct  binary 
opposition  is  established  between  a  rational  and  masculine  West  and  a  disorganized, 
monstrous,  and  feminized  East.  This  use  of  binaries  to  construct  the  opposing  forces  of 
the  winners  and  losers  is  one  which  will  be  transmitted  to  Renaissance  epic:  we  see  it  in 
Camoens'  Os  Lusiadas,  and  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  liberata,  where  conquering  nations 
subdue  the  demonized  Other  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New  World. 

Indebted  to  a  post-structuralist  critical  practice  that  has  turned  "literary  studies 
back  toward  history,"  (14)  Quint's  work  is  most  illuminating  when  he  situates  the  text 
in  its  political  environment.  Yet  he  distances  himself  from  recent  theoretical  ap- 
proaches in  his  willingness  to  problematize  Bakhtin's  monologic  model  of  the  epic. 
TYiQ  Aeneid,  Quint  points  out,  is  not  merely  a  propaganda  piece,  for  "a  considerable  part 
of  its  energy  is  devoted  to  criticizing  and  compUcating  what  it  holds  up  as  the  official 
party  Une."  By  refusing  to  view  texts  as  products  necessarily  determined  by  a  dominant 
ideology  Quint  offers  a  productive  alternative  to  the  current  (New  Historicist) 
proclivity  to  fetishize  power.  It  is  precisely  the  recognition  of  uncontained  subversion 
that  affords  examination  of  the  countervailing  epic  of  the  losers. 

Whereas  ih&Aeneidis  presented  as  the  originary  imperial  epic,  Lucan'  s  Pharsalia 
inaugurates  the  counter-tradition  of  the  anti-Aeneid  as  carried  on  by  de  Ercilla's  La 
Araucaria  and  d'Aubigné's  Les  Tragiques.  The  A^m^iV/ colonizes  history  in  the  name 
of  empire;  the  Pharsalia  "desacralizes"  history  by  marginalizing  the  Olympian  Gods 
and  confusing  Fate  and  Fortune.  In  a  world  ruled  by  chance  —  Caesar,  for  example, 
is  cast  as  a  helpless  romance  wanderer  —  closed  narrative  form  is  denied,  as  is  the 
permanence  of  imperial  Rome.  The  resistance  to  closure,  then,  is  itself  a  political 
alternative,  for  Lucan  valorizes  "the  very  contingency  and  open-endedness  that  the 
victor's  epic  disparages:  the  defeated  hope  for  a  different  future  to  the  story  that  their 
victors  may  think  that  they  have  ended  once  and  for  all."  Quint's  inclusion  of  the 
losers'  epic  is  not  only  innovative,  it  also  encourages  new  and  fruitful  readings  of 
subsequent  epics  in  relation  to  the  winner/loser  dialectic. 

What  makes  Quint's  genealogy  successful  is  his  refusal  to  posit  a  rigid  binary 
distinction  between  epic  and  romance.  "The  stories  that  I  want  to  tell,"  writes  Quint, 
"about  the  epic  of  winners  and  the  epic  of  losers,  and  about  epic  and  romance,  are 
intertwined."  Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  his  reading  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  is 
Virgilian  at  the  level  of  God  and  Satan,  and  Lucanian  at  the  level  of  the  fallen  Adam  and 
Eve.  The  mapping  of  Virgilian  epic  on  to  the  divine  machinery  in  Paradise  Lost  manifests 
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itself  in  the  imperial  realm  of  Heaven  and  in  the  casting  of  Satan  as  a  romance  wanderer. 
Whereas  Tasso  transforms  the  romance  pattern  of  the  wandering  boat  into  epic  by 
representing  Fortune  as  a  minister  of  Providence  (therefore  valorizing  exploration 
voyages  and  colonial  expansion),  Milton  figures  Satan' s  voyage  to  earth  within  a  romance 
narrative,  thus  suggesting  that  discovery  voyages  are  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  human 
plot,  on  the  other  hand,  "reclaims  and  revalorizes  the  open-endedness  and  contingency 
of  romance."  Once  again  Quint  takes  into  account  the  "ideology  of  form,"  noting  that 
deferral  and  deviation  permits  a  "suspended  period  of  free  choice  to  surface  again  after 
the  Fall,  to  resist  the  notion  that  the  Fall  and  its  consequences  are  final  and  irreversible." 
Thus,  on  the  level  of  topical  allusion,  Adam  and  Eve's  embracing  of  historical  contin- 
gency signifies  a  resistance  to  and  undermining  of  the  permanence  of  the  Restoration. 
While  there  is  little  in  Quint's  book  to  criticize,  it  does  seem  odd  that  he  says 
nothing  about  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  a  poem  which  oscillates  between  epic  and 
romance.  Nonetheless,  Epic  and  Empire  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  study  of  epic. 
In  its  impressive  scope,  rich  commentary  and  notes,  and  its  theoretical  sophistication 
this  book  offers  new  and  exciting  possibilities  to  students  and  scholars  of  the  epic. 
Whether  in  the  application  or  critique  of  Quint's  epic/romance  taxonomy,  future 
readers  of  the  epic  will  be  indebted  to  this  book. 

CHRISTOPHER  IVIC,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Harinder  S.  Marjara.  Contemplation  of  Created  Things:  Science  in  Paradise 
Lost.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1992.  Pp.  ii,  376. 

After  reading  Harinder  S.  Marjara' s  Contemplation  of  Created  Things:  Science  in 
"Paradise  Lost,''  one  is  certain  that  Milton  must  have  been  extremely  thoughtftil 
concerning  natural  philosophy,  not  simply  accepting  the  orthodoxies  of  a  bygone  day,  not 
simply  adopting  or  adapting  the  latest  trendy  beliefs  whether  well-  or  ill-founded,  not 
going  out  of  his  way  to  shock  or  to  avoid  shocking,  but  striving  to  create  a  cosmos  whose 
operations  would  seem  credible,  even  plausible,  to  his  contemporaries.  Essentially  what 
Marjara  shows,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  showing,  is  that  contemporary  theological,  moral, 
and  scientific  thought  simply  did  not  deliver  a  vision  of  the  universe  acceptable  to  all  and 
which  Milton  could  just  assume  and  let  his  readers  assume.  Consequently,  he  had  to 
construct  a  vision  of  nature  (including  the  extra-mundane  phenomena  of  angels,  devils, 
Heaven,  Hell,  Chaos)  that  made  sense  within  the  context  of  contemporary  empirical  data, 
harmonized  with  his  own  theological  and  moral  beliefs,  and  was,  into  the  bargain, 
poetically  effective  —  a  huge  and  complex  undertaking  of  the  intellect  and  the  imagina- 
tion in  which  Marjara  convincingly  shows  Milton  to  have  been  largely  successful. 

Marjara  sets  himself  two  primary  tasks:  to  help  Milton  studies  catch  up  to  recent 
developments  in  the  history  of  science  by  placing  Milton's  beliefs  within  the  context 
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of  seventeenth-century  scientific  beliefs,  trends,  controversies;  and  to  outline  Milton' s 
specific  scientific  beliefs,  and  demonstrate  how  they  form  a  crucial  component  of  the 
poetry  of  Paradise  Lost.  Dealing  with  the  first  of  these  complementary  endeavors, 
Marjara  argues  that  before  we  accept  the  claims  of  earlier  scholars,  such  as  Tillyard  and 
Bush,  that  Milton's  science  was  little  more  than  a  medieval  hand-me-down,  out-of- 
date  and  hopelessly  enmeshed  with  theology,  we  should  consider  Milton's  scientific 
ideas  and  imagery  in  relation  to  the  scientific  speculation  and  modes  of  thought  of  his  own 
time.  Marjara' s  definition  of  science  as  "the  totahty  of  postulates,  theories  and  beliefs  that 
constitute  our  perception  of  nature  at  any  given  time"  (p.  20)  centralizes  the  fact  that 
science,  including  the  interpretation  of  empirical  results,  is  dependent  on  the  cultural 
context  of  those  practising  it.  Hence,  this  definition  does  not  imply  a  quintessentially 
"scientific"  method  or  attitude  towards  nature:  scientific  investigation  occurs  within  a 
framework  of  beliefs,  methods,  and  assumptions,  including  those  in  the  fields  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  accepted  by  the  majority  of  practising  scientists. 

Many  students  of  Paradise  Lost  still  assume,  largely  because  of  Raphael's 
apparent  denigration  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  Milton  is  opposed  to  science,  and 
reinforce  that  assumption  with  the  further  one  that  religion  and  science  are  necessarily 
at  odds,  so  Milton  had  to  choose  between  them.  Marjara  shows  that,  far  ft-om  this  being 
the  case,  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  time  when  religion  and  science  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  in  fundamental  conflict,  or  even  to  be  completely  distinct  fields.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  Adam  eventually  learns  is  that  contemplation  of 
created  things  can  lead  one  towards  God  and  Heaven.  Marjara  goes  on  to  show  that 
scientific  thought  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  characterized  by  curiosity,  skepticism, 
and  considerable  controversy  on  matters  such  as  the  continued  viability  of  Aristotelian 
physics,  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  the  origins  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter 
and  its  relation  to  spirit,  and  the  extent  to  which  human  choice  and  action  is  determined 
by  physiology.  On  these  matters  and  others  there  seems  to  be  such  a  variety  of  views 
that  Milton  could  be  up-to-date  whatever  his  views  were,  and  that  it  is  only  by  hindsight 
that  we  accuse  him  of  being  behind  the  times;  in  other  words,  he  frequently  aligned 
himself  with  the  sides  (such  as  geocentrism)  that  eventually  lost  out.  This  conclusion 
is  a  healthy  reminder  that  we  should  not  chastise  Milton  for  being  a  man  of  his  century, 
caught  up  in  its  contradictions,  controversies  and  confusions,  and  that  contemporary 
science  left  him  considerable  room  in  which  to  construct  a  morally  significant  universe 
that  is  at  the  same  time  physically  plausible.  We  tend  to  think  of  science  as  mainly  an 
empirical  activity,  but  Marjara  usefully  points  out  that  in  Milton's  time  observation, 
although  recognized  as  of  great  importance  in  natural  philosophy,  was  still  an 
unreliable  means  of  advancing  knowledge  because  of  the  primitiveness  of  its  tools  and 
methods;  as  a  result,  observations,  in  practice,  were  likely  to  be  accepted  only  if  they 
could  be  confirmed  by  deductive  reasoning  from  a  series  of  postulates  and  axioms 
widely  held  to  be  true  (e.g.  that  God  created  the  universe  in  time;  that  He  imparted  a 
rational  and  mathematical  order  to  nature;  that  nature  takes  the  easiest  path;  that  nature 
does  nothing  without  purpose).  Postulates  of  this  sort  both  guarantee  a  scientific  discourse 
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heavily  laden  with  metaphysical  assumptions  and  accommodate  a  variety  of  specific 
theories  —  an  ideal  situation  for  a  poet  with  Milton's  interests  and  predilections. 

Generally  speaking,  Marjara's  accounts  of  the  opinions  of  the  various  scientists 
he  cites  are  clear  and  persuasive.  But  one  area  in  which  he  could  be  stronger  is  that  of 
the  fortunes  of  astrology  in  the  period.  He  quotes  the  conmion  maxim  ''natura  nihil 
facit frustra''  (e.g.  p.  49)  which  implies  that  there  is  nothing  redundant  or  superfluous 
in  creation;  this  maxim  obviously  supports  a  belief  in  stellar  influences  on  terrestrial 
affairs.  Marjara  does  note  that  in  Milton's  century  as  opposed  to  our  own,  "astrology 
as  a  'science'  of  the  stars  was  much  more  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  stellar  influences  in  relation  to  the  system  of  science  as  a  whole"  (p.  1 1 1).  He 
credits  many  scientists  such  as  Boyle  with  semi-astrological  ideas,  particularly  in 
claims  that  the  sun  activates  the  sundry  properties  of  other  planets  and  that  the  stars 
have  governorship  over  sublunary  change,  especially  over  various  processes  of 
generation,  by  means  of  their  heat  and  light.  This  sort  of  general  governorship  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  judicial  astrology  (which  was  controversial  largely  because  it 
threatened  to  compromise  human  free  will)  and  clearly  forms  part  of  a  desire  to  ensure 
that  the  natural  world  is  ruled  by  laws  and  that  there  are  no  parts  of  creation  left  with 
nothing  to  do.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  principle  of  nature's  frugality  did  not  lose  any 
force  in  the  period,  yet  by  the  end  of  the  century  astrology,  even  in  the  most  general 
and  innocuous  sense,  had  been  decisively  abandoned  by  serious  scientists.  The  book 
would  profit  from  some  consideration  of  the  work  of  Patrick  Curry  and  others  on  the 
gradual  decline  in  favour  of  astrology  throughout  the  period  despite  (or  perhaps 
because  of)  efforts  of  people  like  John  Gadbury  to  give  it  a  scientific  foundation,  efforts 
which  Marjara  does  not  mention.  Marjara's  general  discomfort  with,  and  general 
dismissal  of,  astrological  thought  is  also  manifest  when  in  note  27  in  Chapter  4  he  cites 
Hughes  citing  D.C.  Allen  for  an  astrological  claim  rather  than  resorting  to  an 
astrological  source;  it  again  appears  when  his  claim  on  p.  1 12  that  Tycho  "believed  in 
astrology  very  strongly"  is  juxtaposed  to  the  assertion  on  p.  115  that  Tycho  "consid- 
ered astrological  prognostications  to  be  mere  conjecture."  These  two  statements  may 
very  well  be  perfectly  compatible,  but  further  explanation  is  in  order.  The  section 
dealing  with  attacks  and  defenses  of  astrology  (pp.  1 1  Iff)  would  be  much  stronger  if 
it  were  to  cover  more  fully  the  extensive  English  contribution  to  the  debate.  Finally, 
although  the  context  is  not  astrological,  Marjara  confuses  Aries  with  Libra  on  P.  204. 

For  me,  the  real  strength  of  this  book  is  found  in  Marjara' s  accomplishment  of  his 
second  task,  showing  that  many  incidents  and  images  in  Paradise  Lost  have  hitherto 
unsuspected  ramifications  and  reverberations  if  read  with  a  sensitive  understanding  of 
Milton's  natural  philosophy  as  well  as  of  his  theology.  He  shows  that  Milton  creates 
a  universe  which  does  not  exactly  mimic  that  of  any  specific  scientific  source,  ancient 
or  contemporary,  but  which  is  consistent,  and  integrates  new  scientific  speculations 
with  a  basically,  though  frequently  strained,  Aristotelian  framework  (p.  83).  For 
Marjara,  the  key  concepts  in  Miltonic  science  are  the  following:  the  replacement  of  the 
Aristotelian  dualism  that  sees  the  sublunary  and  superlunary  worlds  as  ftindamentally 
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different  with  a  monism  that  entails  all  levels  of  the  universe's  obeying  the  same  natural 
laws;  a  reinforcement  of  this  monism  by  a  radical  materialism  that  envisions  Creation  as 
resulting  from  "one  first  matter"  emanating  from  God  and  becoming  diversified  in  the 
variety  of  the  cosmos,  with  matter  becoming  progressively  more  corporeal  as  it  is  further 
removed  from  the  divine  source;  a  series  of  transmutations  of  matter,  in  both  its  animate 
and  inanimate  forms,  in  which  matter  becomes  gradually  more  rarefied  and  "spiritous" 
as  it  proceeds  up  the  scale  of  being  in  its  return  to  God;  and  the  consequent  view  of  spirit 
(including  both  angels  and  human  souls)  as  the  most  refined  form  of  matter. 

The  great  strength  of  Milton's  vision  of  nature  is  that  it  provides  a  cosmos  unified 
by  the  commonness  of  matter  to  all  things  and  by  the  universality  of  the  processes  of 
its  operations  and  transformations.  Milton  stresses  this  unity,  Marjara  points  out,  by 
positing  earth-like  phenomena  on  the  moon  and  the  sun,  by  suggesting  that  angelic 
emotions  and  physiology  have  parallels  with  their  human  counterparts,  and  by 
extensive  use  of  vitalistic  imagery  and  analogies,  based  on  the  processes  of  generation 
and  nourishment,  to  describe  and  link  phenomena  at  all  levels  of  the  universe.  The 
unity  of  the  cosmos  goes  beyond  mere  similarities  between  various  levels;  there  is 
continual  interaction  among  the  various  levels;  for  example,  the  sun  and  stars  are  fed 
by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  which  feeding  supports  and  sustains  the  higher 
processes  at  the  celestial  levels;  the  heavens  repay  the  favour  by  raining  down  astral 
influences  that  help  regulate  the  processes  of  terrestrial  change;  this  whole  process  of 
terrestrial-celestial  interchange  is  also  seen  as  analogous  to  the  way  that  human  blood 
generates  spirits  that  sustain  the  higher  functions  such  as  reason,  which  in  their  turn 
exercise  governance  over  the  human  being  as  a  whole.  The  only  real  problem  in  this 
respect  is  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  in  both  Milton  and  Marjara,  to  determine  when 
such  a  parallel  process  is  to  be  seen  as  purely  metaphorical  and  when  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  factual  claim  about  the  natural  world. 

Presenting  nature  as  an  entity  that  follows  rules  that  can  be  learned,  one  in  which 
actions  have  predictable  consequences,  also  permits  it  to  serve  as  an  objective  correlative 
to  Milton's  moral  and  theological  concerns,  an  aspect  of  the  poem  Marjara  covers  well. 
One  might  have  entertained  the  possibility  that  Milton  approached  the  subject  of  nature 
with  the  mindset  of  a  writer  of  fantasy  or  some  types  of  science  fiction,  positing  an 
essentially  magical  universe  in  which  different  rules  apply  to  different  creatures  or 
different  levels  of  creation — for  instance,  that  different  physical  laws  apply  to  angels  than 
to  man,  or  to  fallen  than  to  unfallen  angels.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  totally  alien  to  the  poem, 
nor  indeed  to  the  Christian  tradition  from  within  which  Milton  writes,  but  is  seen  primarily 
in  the  specific  consequences  of  the  Fall  —  the  hostility  of  animals,  the  pain  of  childbirth, 
the  variations  of  the  seasons,  for  example.  But  despite  these  "extra-natural"  consequences 
of  the  Fall,  the  mass  of  evidence  that  Marjara  presents  suggests  that  Milton  was  very  much 
concerned  with  describing  a  self-contained,  law-governed  universe  in  which  chance  as 
an  operating  principle  is  relegated  to  Chaos  and  in  whose  daily  operations  God  intervenes 
(via  miracles,  special  punishments,  etc.)  as  little  as  possible.  The  only  creatures  in  the 
poem  that  seem  alien  to  the  cosmos  in  which  they  find  themselves  are  Sin  and  Death.  This 
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pair,  whose  natural  environs  more  closely  resemble  Spenser's  Faeryland,  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  accounted  for  in  Maijara's  book. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  book  in  which  Marjara  convincingly  argues 
that  an  informed  awareness  of  Milton's  science  is  crucial  to  the  reading  of  an  incident 
or  image.  One  of  these  is  in  the  debunking  of  Moloch's  argument  that  the  "proper" 
motion  of  angels  is  ascent  {Paradise  Lost,  II.73-7),  by  showing  that  Milton's  angels, 
being  material,  would  naturally  descend  when  in  a  medium  too  tenuous  to  support  their 
weight,  the  very  thing  that  happens  to  Satan  and  his  followers  when  they  leap  out  of 
Heaven  into  Chaos  and  to  Satan  himself  during  his  solo  flight  to  Earth  (148-50, 159- 
62).  Another  is  an  image  in  Adam's  self-recrimination  in  Paradise  Lost  X.735-41  in 
which,  when  he  pictures  the  curses  of  future  generations  gravitating  to  him  as  their 
natural  centre  and  settling  there  heavily  upon  him,  he  cleverly  reverses  the  Aristotelian 
principle  that  "heavy  objects  lose  their  heaviness . . .  and  become  light  when  they  reach 
"thir  natural  center,'  which  is  the  centre  of  the  earth"  (p.  147).  These  two  passages,in 
which  Milton  uses  the  physical  as  a  correlative  for  the  moral  but  which  presuppose 
rather  different  theories  of  motion  (Moloch  and  Adam  use  Aristotelian  theory  while 
Milton's  description  of  the  angels'  fall  suggests  more  current  views)  exemplify 
Marjara' s  central  assertion  that  Milton  attempts  both  to  accommodate  and  to  update 
Aristotle.  The  reading  of  the  passage  in  which  Eve's  seduction  by  Satan  is  compared  to 
ignis  fatuus  (Paradise  Lost  IX.634-42)  is  stimulating  in  its  reminder  that  Milton  provides 
both  a  natural  and  a  supernatural  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  and  by  extension  of  the 
seduction  itself.  The  question  of  whether  the  "scientific"  explanation  undercuts  the 
"superstitious"  one,  or  vice  versa,  or  whether  they  are  mutually  supportive,  implying  that 
Eve  is  a  victim  of  both  "natural  misjudgment  and  supernatural  deception,"  (p.  1 80)  is  left 
open.  Marjara  provides  other  useful  contributions  to  questions  of  this  nature  when  he 
discusses  the  relationships  among  reason,  will,  and  imagination. 

This  book  is  not  only  a  logical  extension  and  deepening  of  Marjara' s  studies 
published  in  Milton  Studies  and  Milton  Quarterly;  it  is  also  a  good  companion  piece 
to  Stephen  M.  Fallon's  Milton  among  the  Philosophers:  Poetry  and  Materialism  in 
Seventeenth-Century  England  (1991),  which,  of  course,  appeared  too  late  for  Marjara 
to  take  note  of.  Both  Fallon  and  Marjara  put  Milton  into  an  intellectual  milieu  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  he  is  usually  considered,  frequently  dealing  with  the  same 
philosophical  problems  and  writers,  and  by  so  doing,  bring  new  light  to  our  reading  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Fallon,  putting  Milton  in  the  context  of  Hobbes,  Descartes,  and  the 
Cambridge  Platonists,  similarly  stresses  his  monistic  materialism  and  his  determina- 
tion to  present  a  coherent,  consistent,  and  moral  universe,  and  argues  further  that  Satan 
embraces  the  errors  of  the  philosophies  Milton  rejects. 

Although  the  presentation  of  cogent  material  is  too  often  marred  by  repetitiveness 
in  the  writing.  Contemplation  of  Created  Things  is  a  timely,  useful,  and  often 
stimulating  book. 

J.  MICHAEL  RICHARDSON,  Lakehead  University 
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Donald  Perret.  Old  Comedy  in  the  French  Renaissance  (1576-1620).  Genève, 
Droz,  1992.  Pp.  164. 

Les  sept  comédies  prises  en  considération  dans  ce  volume  représentent,  selon 
rhypothèse  critique  de  l'auteur,  "un  discours  marginal  et  fermé"  dans  la  production 
théâtrale  de  la  deuxième  partie  du  seizième  siècle,  entre  V Eugène  de  Jodelle  (1552)  et 
la  Mélite  de  Corneile  (1629),  leur  caractéristique  commune  étant  de  ne  pas  se 
conformer  à  la  hiérarchie  des  genres  fixés  par  les  théoriciens.  Dans  leur  ensemble,  ces 
pièces  assureraient  plutôt  la  survivance  de  traditions  telles  que  la  farce  du  théâtre 
médiéval  et  la  comédie  aristophanesque,  et  peuvent  être  définies  conmie  une  tentative 
de  soutenir  un  théâtre  non  classique. 

Avant  d'entrer  dans  l'analyse  détaillée  de  chacune  des  comédies,  l'auteur 
propose  son  schéma  interprétatif  dans  une  introduction  sur  les  problèmes  du  théâtre 
comique  de  la  Renaissance,  où  il  distingue,  dans  le  vaste  répertoire  théâtral  produit  en 
France  à  cette  époque,  deux  types  de  comédies  qui  rivalisent  entre  elles:  la  comédie 
"régulière,"  préférée  par  la  Pléiade,  qui  a  ses  ascendants  théoriques  dans  les  modèles 
proposés  par  le  grammairien  Donatus  (quatrième  siècle)  et  avant  lui  par  Aristote;  et 
celle  qu'il  appelle  "old  comedy"  (ancienne  comédie),  c'est-à-dire  un  genre  de  théâtre 
plus  libre,  plus  "vulgaire"  et  plein  de  fantaisie,  qui  fait  l'objet  de  cette  étude.  En  effet, 
r  auteur  nous  explique  que  ce  terme  d'  "ancienne  comédie"  n'  a  ici  aucune  signification 
chronologique,  mais  plutôt  qualitative:  il  désigne  la  résurrection  d'un  genre  comique 
plus  "primitif  par  rapport  au  raffinement  de  la  comédie  sortie  de  la  Pléiade.  Ce 
nouveau  genre  dominera  le  théâtre  écrit  après  1576  (la  période  qui  couvre  les  règnes 
de  Henri  in  et  Henri  IV),  comme  l'autre  avait  dominé  la  génération  précédente. 

Un  caractère  commun  aux  sept  comédies  présentées:  elles  sont  toutes  composées 
par  des  autres  provinciaux.  Du  fait  que  la  vie  en  province  procéda  à  un  rythme  plus  lent 
que  dans  la  capitale  et  à  la  Cour,  les  dramaturges  "périphériques"  auraient  eu  plus  de 
temps  et  auraient  été  plus  libres  de  concilier  formes  et  tradition,  tandis  qu'à  Paris  la 
centralisation  politique  et  culturelle  imposait  des  règles  plus  strictes.  Ainsi  la  province 
devint,  dans  la  littérature  qui  plaisait  à  la  capitale,  objet  de  moquerie  et  perdit  son  état 
de  source  vitale  pour  des  textes  comiques.  Et  pourtant,  la  comédie  provinciale  — 
témoin  Molière  lui-même  pour  une  partie  de  sa  production  —  ne  peut  pas  être  jugée 
de  deuxième  rang,  car  elle  a  beaucoup  de  mérites:  elle  n'ignore  pas  les  fondements 
théoriques,  mais  ajoute  à  ces  règles  variété,  érudition  et  plaisir,  et,  tout  compte  fait,  elle 
représente  non  un  modèle,  mais  l'antidote  aux  modèles. 

Les  Arts  poétiques  de  la  Pléiade  (Du  Bellay  et  Pelletier)  avaient  frayé  le  chemin 
à  le  composition  de  comédies  "littéraires,"  reflet  d'une  société  qui  n'était  pas  celle  des 
spectateurs  (ou  des  lecteurs)  et  qui  ne  contenaient  que  de  faibles  traces  de  l'esprit  et 
de  r  humour  populaires.  La  réaction  de  forces  opposées  provoqua  l'entrée  enjeu  d' une 
comédie  alternative,  celle,  justement,  que  l'auteur  définit  comme  "old  comedy."  On 
soulignera  par  ailleurs  avec  intérêt  que  la  meilleure  description  de  ce  nouveau  type  ou 
genre  de  comédie  se  trouve  dans  deux  traités:  On  comedy  (  1 548)  de  l'italien  Francesco 
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Robortello  (titre  original  que  l'auteur  a  oublié  d'indiquer:  Explicatio  eorum  omnium 
quae  ad  comoediae  artificium  pertinent)  et  Propositions  on  comedy  (1574)  de 
l'allemand  Nathan  Chytraeus  (propositions  publiées  en  1576  dans  l'édition  que 
Chytraeus  fit  des  Adelphi  de  Terence).  Ici  encore  Perret  donne  comme  référence  une 
traduction  anglaise,  en  l'occurrence  celle  de  Marvin  T.  Herrick,  dans  son  Comic 
Theory  in  the  XVIth  century  (1964).  À  ce  dernier  propos,  on  remarquera  la  consonance 
avec  le  jugement  très  élogieux  sur  les  deux  traités  dont  il  est  question,  que  l'on  peut 
lire  dans  le  livre  de  Herrick:  "I  do  not  know  where  one  may  find  a  clearer,  more  concise 
summary  of  comic  theory  in  the  Renaissance"  (p.  80). 

La  "nouvelle  Comédie,"  acceptée  et  favorisée  par  la  Pléiade,  selon  les  principles 
de  Donatus  et  d'Aristote,  avait  des  règles  très  strictes:  l'intrigue  appropriée  à  une 
oeuvre  comique,  personnages,  caractères  près  de  la  réalité,  reflections  et  pensées 
"basses,"  locution  simple,  claire,  familière;  le  spectacle  devait  consister  en  différents 
types  de  scènes  et  de  costumes,  la  musique  produite  surtout  par  des  flûtes.  La  "old 
comedy,"  au  contraire,  est  pleine  d'invectives,  ne  se  soucie  pas  de  vraisemblance,  ni 
de  dignité  et  implique  la  présence  d'éléments  fabuleux,  drôles,  curieux.  Le  traité  de 
Robortello  fait  pencher  la  Poétique  d'Aristote  du  côté  de  la  "nouvelle  Comédie,"  aux 
dépens  de  la  "old,"  car  il  attribue  au  maître  grec  des  précisions  théoriques  que  celui- 
ci  n'avait  pas  fixées.  Mais  après  1560  les  théoriciens  des  Arts  poétiques  (Scaliger, 
Pierre  Laudun  d'Aigalier  et  plus  tard  Vauquelin  de  La  Fresnaye)  reconnaissent  la 
nécessité  d'élargir  les  règles  du  genre  comique.  Vers  la  fin  du  siècle,  sans  qu'il  y  ait 
un  rapport  avec  la  diminution  des  théories,  la  production  de  pièces  dramatiques 
augmente  (règne  de  Henri  IV). 

Les  auteurs  de  la  "old  comedy"  ne  furent  pas  en  contact  l'un  avec  l'autre, 
n'  appartiennent  pas  à  une  école  avec  un  manifeste  commun.  Leurs  oeuvres  contiennent 
relativement  peu  de  théorie,  et  constituent  plutôt  des  exemples  frappants  d'exceptions 
aux  règles  de  la  "nouvelle  Comédie." 

En  passant  à  l'examen  particulier  de  chacune  des  pièces  présentées,  Donald 
Perret  met  en  relief  les  traits  originaux  de  ce  genre  de  théâtre:  Le  muet  insensé  de  Pierre 
Le  Loyer  (1576)  n'est  pas,  comme  elle  peut  le  sembler  de  premier  abord,  une  intrigue 
amoureuse,  mais  une  comédie  sur  le  langage,  ou  plutôt  sur  l'absence  du  langage.  Bien 
qu'elle  ait  été  conçue  comme  une  pièce  régulière  en  cinq  actes  et  scènes,  elle  n'est 
absolument  pas  conventionnelle  par  la  matière  qu'elle  traite.  La  deuxième  comédie  de 
Le  Loyer,  Le  Néphélococugie  (ou  La  Nuée  des  cocus),  1578,  est  le  chef-d'oeuvre  de 
l'auteur  et  constitue  la  seule  imitation  explicite  d'Aristophane  que  l'on  puisse 
enregistrer  au  cours  de  ce  siècle.  Très  longue  (plus  de  4  500  vers),  elle  nie  l'intrigue 
téléologique  (qui  vise  à  un  seul  but)  et  nous  offre  l'exemple  d'une  forme  alternative 
de  la  corne  d'abondance  avec  son  extraordinaire  richesse  de  fantaisie  verbale. 

La  Fidélité  nuptiale  (1589),  intéressante  aussi  par  sa  localisation  géographique 
(Gérard  de  Vivre  opère  dans  les  Flandres  belges  et  dans  la  zone  rhénane),  est  un 
mélange  habile  de  trois  traditions  théâtrales:  plus  évidemment  marquée  par  le  théâtre 
médiéval  français,  elle  se  ressent  aussi  de  l'influence  de  la  comédie  néo-classique  et 
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des  troupes  italiennes  qui  jouaient  en  France  après  1570.  Conçue  de  toute  évidence 
pour  être  représentée,  l'oeuvre  contient  un  système  de  notes  du  plus  vif  intérêt  pour  les 
costumes  et  des  signes  conventionnels  pour  la  récitation  et  la  diction.  La  Tasse,  écrite 
en  1595  par  Claude  Bonnet,  semble  être  la  plus  inaccessible  des  pièces  théâtrales  tant 
pour  un  public  du  seizième  que  du  vingtième  siècle;  c'est  la  tour  de  Babel  sémiologique, 
car  elle  utilise  trois  langues  différentes:  le  français,  le  provençal  et  l'italien;  et  le 
comique  de  la  pièce  réside  justement  dans  cette  accumulation  de  langages  souvent 
incompréhensibles . 

La  Nouvelle  tragicomique  de  Marc  Papillon,  capitaine  de  Lasphrise  (1597),  pose 
d'abord  un  problème  de  classification,  car  elle  contient  des  éléments  qui  l' apparentent 
plutôt  au  genre  narratif  qu'au  genre  théâtral.  Autre  sujet  d'intérêt  de  cette  pièce,  elle 
représente  peut-être  le  premier  exemple  de  mise  en  abyme  (théâtre  dans  le  théâtre)  en 
France.  Enfin,  les  deux  comédies  du  Normand  Pierre  de  Troterel,  sieur  d'Aves,  Les 
Corrivaux  (  1 6 1 2)  et  Gillette  (  1 620),  constituent  deux  exemples  frappants  d'  "antidotes" 
contre  la  décence,  au  sens  qu'elles  bouleversent  complètement  les  conventions 
établies  de  la  "nouvelle  Comédie"  et  de  la  pastorale  tant  du  point  de  vue  du  style  que 
de  la  morale. 

Les  analyses  critiques  des  sept  pièces  prises  en  considération  représentent  sans 
doute  la  partie  la  plus  intéressante  du  livre  de  Donald  Perret,  même  si  elles  n'épuisent 
pas  les  suggestions  et  les  interrogatifs  que  propose  son  investigation.  S'il  n'y  a  pas  de 
difficulté  à  admettre  que  toutes  ces  expérimentations  de  comédie  forte  après  1576 
témoignent  du  désir  de  la  part  des  auteurs  comiques  de  trouver  de  nouvelles  voies  en 
dehors  des  limites  de  la  formule  régulière,  de  même  que  le  fait  qu'une  conception  plus 
libérale  de  la  comédie  va  de  pair  avec  les  nouveaux  goûts  d'une  société  déchirée  par 
les  guerres  de  religion  et  sensible  aux  appels  libertaires,  un  obstacle  subsiste,  par 
exemple,  quant  à  1' individuation  exacte  des  caractéristiques  d'un  "genre"  qui,  en  fin 
de  compte,  n'en  est  pas  un.  D'où  une  marge  d'arbitraire,  dans  l'analyse  de  Perret,  dont 
la  validité  serait  sans  doute  compromise  par  qui  voudrait  en  faire  l'énoncé  d'une 
nouvelle  théorie  ou  une  proposition  de  révision  des  classements  acquis.  Ce  n'est  pas 
le  cas  pour  ce  qui  concerne  Perret  lui-même  qui  nous  semble  —  et  à  juste  titre  — 
satisfait  d'avoir  su  attirer  un  peu  plus  d'attention  sur  une  page  de  l'histoire  littéraire 
du  seizième  siècle  dans  laquelle  on  ne  relève,  d'habitude,  que  des  indices  annonçant 
l'avènement  prochain  du  baroque. 

NERINA  CLERICI BALMAS,  Université  di  Genoa 


Announcements 
Annonces 


Montaigne  in  Print 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  announces  its  1995-1996 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  Montaigne  in  Print.  The  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  Octiober  27-28 , 1 995 .  For  more  information,  please  contact  Prof.  Philippe 
Desan,  The  Newberry  Library,  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  60  West  Walton 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610-3380,  USA. 

Nationalism  and  Subjectivity 

The  Zentrum  zur  Erforschung  der  Fruehen  Neuzeit  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  is 
holding  a  conference  on  25-27  September  1995  on  "Nationalism  and  Subjectivity  in 
Early  Modem  Europe."  For  more  information,  please  write  to  Prof.  Gisela  Engel  at  the 
University  of  Frankfurt,  Germany  at  the  following  electronic  address  :  G.Engel  @  em.uni- 
frankfurt.de. 

Renaissance  Drama 

Renaissance  Drama  is  looking  for  pertinent  contribution  to  its  volume  XXVI,  to  be 
published  in  1996.  Essays  on  any  topic  related  to  Renaissance  Thatre  are  welcome.  Please 
send  submissions  before  February  1, 1996  to  Mary  Beth  Rose,  Renaissance  Drama,  The 
Newberry  Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610-3380,  USA. 

Femmes  écrivains  sous  l'Ancien  Régime 

"Réflexion  et  réflexivité  dans  les  textes  des  femmes  écrivains  sous  l'Ancien  Régime," 
voilà  le  titre  d'un  colloque  organisé  à  l'Université  de  Montréal  et  l'Université  McGill 
du  15au  17mai  1997.  Les  projets  de  communication  doiventparvenir  aux  organisateurs 
avant  le  1"  avril  1996.  Prière  d'écrire  au  Prof.  Jean-Philippe  Beaulieu,  Département 
d'études  françaises.  Université  de  Montréal,  Case  postale  6128,  Succursale  Centre- 
Ville,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3J7. 
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Crossroads 

The  University  of  Tampere,  Finland,  will  be  hosting  an  international  conference  in 
cultural  studies  on  July  1-4, 1996.  Topics  include:  ethnography,  study  of  institutional 
discourse,  narrative  construction  of  life  stories,  voluntary  associations,  cultural 
encounters  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  more  information,  please  write  to  Prof.  Pertti 
Alasuutari,  Tamereen  Kokouspalvelu,  Takojankatu  15  B,  33540  Tampere,  Finland. 

MLA  Book  Prizes 

The  Modem  Language  Association  announces  the  deadlines  for  its  many  book  prizes 
in  1995-1996,  including  the  James  Russell  Lowell  Prize  for  an  outstanding  literary 
study,  the  Aldo  and  Jeanne  Scaglione  Prizes  for  translation  and  comparative  literary 
studies,  the  Katherine  Singer  Kovacs  Prize  in  Spanish  Studies,  the  MLA  Prize  for  an 
outstanding  scholarly  edition.  For  more  information  on  these  prizes,  please  contact  the 
Office  of  Special  Projects,  MLA,  1 0  Astor  Place,  New  York,  New  York  1 0003-698 1 , 
USA. 

De  ribérie  à  Thulé 

L'association  internationale  d'études  néo-latines  tiendra  son  dixième  congrès  à  Avila, 
en  Espagne,  du  4  au  9  août  1997.  Le  thème  est:  "De  Tlbérie  à  V  Ultima  Thule:  le  néo- 
latin au  seuil  des  nouveaux  mondes."  La  date  limite  pour  les  projets  de  communication 
est  fixée  au  31  mars  1996.  I*rière  d'écrire  au  Professeur  Louis  Valcke,  Faculté  des 
Lettres  et  Sciences  Humaines,  Université  de  Sherbrooke,  Sherbrooke,  Québec  JIK 
2R1. 
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